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CHAPTER IV.—Tue Bovavet. 

On their return from the party at the cardi- 
nil’s, the mysterious conduct of St. Aubin 
excited the fears and curiosity of his mother 
and Pauline, and formed the subject of their 


T 





Tw 


conversation. Conjecture was busy in vain in 
trying to solve the riddle. His absence from 
home added to their alarm—but his return in 
the morning in the carriage of Count Ericsen, 
which was recognized by Madame St. Aubin, 
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completed their terror. They had passed a 
sleepless night, and rose with the dawn, pale 
and exhausted. St. Aubin himself was not less 
so; he had undergone considerable fatigue as 
well as anxiety, and the information he had ac- 
quired as to the designs of the king, and of the 
cardinal, as well as of Count Ericsen, with re- 
gard to Pauline, increased the torture of bis 
mind. Glad were the ladies to welcome him 
home, and they assailed him with a multitude of 
questions ; for a time he evaded their curiosity, 
but their anxiety and his own uncontrollable 
curiosity respecting the secret which Ericsen 
professed to be master of, and which, he alleged, 
enabled him to control the conduct of Madame 
de St. Aubin, and to influence the destiny of 
Pauline, at length determined him to inform 
them of all that had occurred. 

Their amazement may be readily imagined— 
but this was superseded by the feeling that 
machinations were being employed to weave a 
net of danger around them for some unworthy 
purpose. Madame de St. Aubin was deeply im- 
pressed with this conviction ; but she refused to 
comply with the earnest solicitations of her son 
to make him her confidant in the secret possessed 
by Ericsen. He urged that if it were possible 
to throw off this thraldom, she would be both 
safer and happier—and that it was but placing a 
proper confidence in him to give him at least an 
opportunity of releasing her, should it be possi- 
ble. But she knew his impetuous nature too 
well to trust him, knowing that one of the first 
results would probably be an outbreak between 
him and Ericsen, which might reach the ears of 
others interested in the information which could 
be imparted, and involve them all in ruin. 

His gallantry and presence of mind in saving 
Pauline from the trap laid for her, excited the 
young girl’s liveliest gratitude and admiration; 
but there was something in the tone of her ex- 
pressions which was unsatisfactory to St. Aubin. 
He scrutinized her features narrowly—but could 
not derive any more consolation from the exam- 
ination than he had from her spoken thanks. 
At length he determined to seek his own cham- 
ber, sick at heart from his mother’s want of 
confidence in him, and Pauline’s gratitude when 
he had expected a warmer feeling—and caution- 
ing them both to be on their guard against sur- 
prise, and to inform him instantly of any thing 
that appeared suspicious or menaced danger, he 
turned from them, and was about to leave the 
room, when a page entered, and approaching 
Madame de St. Aubin delivered a note to her. 
It bore the royal arms on the seal—and St. Au- 
bin paused at the door to watch the effect of the 
perusal of it. His mother opened the delicately 


folded * billet,” read it, smiled and handed it to 
A flush overspread her features, and 


Pauline. 





— 


her eyes lighted up with a bright glance, as che 
St. Aubin’s heart sunk within him ag 

he heard her exclaim—‘‘ A gala at his highness’] 

oh! how delightful! and the king himself tobe — 


read it. 


there!” 

‘‘What have you there, Pauline?” said St. 
Aubin. 

‘* An invitation from the Duke of Orleans,” 
replied she, with vivacity. 


‘“You seem overjoyed’—said St. Aubin bit. . 


terly—‘‘ do you then so eagerly covet this eter- 


nal round of gayety ?” 

‘‘Nay, Henri, why take it so seriously to 
heart? youth is the season of enjoyment—Do 
you not mix with the gay world?” 


‘My dear, son,” said Madame de St. Aubin, - 


‘‘you are sick and irritated with all that has oe- 
curred; your nerves are unstrung—go to your 
own room and try to obtain some repose. . Leave 
us todo the same. For myself, I shall retire at 
once—for I have shortly to be in attendance on 
the ‘‘queen-mother.” So saying she rose and 
left the room. 

Pauline was about to do the same, when St. 
Aubin took her by the hand and detained her. 

‘*You are going to this gala then, Pauline?” 
said he mournfully. 

** Assuredly, if my dear mother goee—Bat do 
not look so serious; you are always foreboding 
evil. Do you think this count will make a 
second attempt to carry me off?” 

‘*No, I do not think he will.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” said she, playfully—* chase 
away these gloomy thoughts, and tell me what 
dress you like me best in.” 

‘¢ Listen, Pauline. If on the occasion of this 
fete, I were to ask you a favor, would you grant 
it?” 

‘*Do you doubt it, Henri ?” 

‘Well, then, Pauline, I implore you by the 
deep and holy love that I bear you; by the love 
you bear toward my mother, who has adopted 
and protected you from your infancy; go not to 
this fete.” 

** Why—what a serious humor you are in, 
Henri? What do you fear? Are not all the 
maids of honor as weli as myself invited? Are 
not you and your mother going ?” 

St. Aubin paused; in his haste he had not 
remeinbered that Pauline had become one of the 
maids of honor to Queen Anne, and as such 
would be required to attend her majesty to this 
fete, given by the king’s effeminate and dissolute 
brother, Philippe of Orleans. His mother and 
himself would be there also, and watch over her. 
There was no pretext for insisting on her not 
going. He sighed, and said— 

“It is not likely that any persuasion of mine 
would avail. Adieu, for the present, dear 
Pauline.” 
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He turned toward the door, and was again | tractions for her—and her recent appointment 


about to leave the room, when, again, a page 
entered with an elegantly enveloped and per- 
fumed note, bearing the royal seal. 

‘For Mademoiselle de Rochfort, from his 
majesty” —said the page, advancing and hand- 
ing her the note. St. Aubin started, and turned 
pale. Pauline took it eagerly and opened it. 
He watched her countenance as she read it, and 
observed with anguish the flush of gratified 
yanity there displayed. When she had finished 
reading it, she thrust it into her bosom. 

‘‘From the king, Pauline?” he said, hoarsely. 

She colored deeply and said—**His majesty 
has heard of the attempt to carry me off last 


night, and... and.. . inquires after my heaith, 
and whether I will... will answer him... 
She stopped. ‘‘ His majesty is very gracious,” 


observed St. Aubin. 

‘Tt is very kind and good in so great a prince 
to take interest in so poor and humble a person 
as myself,” said Pauline, abruptly. 

‘*So great a prince can condescend to very 
strange things,” observed St. Aubin, sarcasti- 
cally. ‘* What else does he say?” 

‘He asks if he will see me at the fete?” 

‘Do you not divine his motive ?’’ said he, 
furiously—‘‘are you already fascinated by she 
glare of the eyes of the serpent ?” 

‘‘Dear Henri,’ said Pauline, deprecatingly ; 
‘‘why think ill of him—so gentle, so elegant, so 
handsome as he is?” 

‘Do I hear aright?” exclaimed St. Aubin, 
despairingly ; ‘‘ you believe him to be all that is 
good and noble—you will listen to me no longer. 
Beware, Pauline; be wise in time: it will not 
be long before you are undeceived. Infatuated 
girl! but it shall not be my fault if you fall into 
the snare.” So saying he abruptly left the room. 

Left to herself, Pauline’s emotions were of a 
mixed kind; in her heart she felt deeply the re- 
proaches of her early playmate and companion, 
one might almost say, brother—-so intimate and 
unreserved had been their communication with 
each other. On Henri’s part a deep attachment 
toward her had sprung up—but this feeling had 
not been reciprocated by her. The feelings she 
entertained toward him were but those of an 
affectionate sister—he had been of too wild and 
impetuous a temperament to have impressed her 
with any great faith in his judgment—and be- 
sides, she herself had a fair share of vanity and 
love of admiration, and having recently been in- 
troduced into the blaze of fashionable society, as 
it was in the latter days of Anne of Austria— 
when the young pleasure-loving Louis 14th was 
king, she felt a new existence, and a new train 
of wishes and feelings spring up within her, 
which she longed to gratify. The quiet home of 
Madame de St. Aubin was fast losing its at- 





to a post of honor near the queen-mother com- 
pleted the estrangement. How much farther it 
led, we shall see in the sequel. 

Nor was she insensible to the undisguised ad- 
miration which the king professed for her; her 
vanity here had ample gratification. One of the 
most powerful monarchs of the age proffered 
her homage! he, whose least smile was courted 
by all the rank and beauty of France! It was 
a dangerous situation for a young inexperienced 
girl. Henri de St. Aubin’s superior knowledge 
of the world, and especially of that portion of 
it which constituted the Court of Louis the 14th, 
enabled him to perceive more clearly the perils 
that surrounded her; he had already seen the 
effect of the marked attention which had been 
paid to her by his majesty—and he had made 
the discovery that he was no longer loved by 
her; that she was quite prepared to tear herself 
from that home which had been hers for so 
many years, and to plunge into the gayeties 
and dissipation of the court. He sought a few 
moments repose in his chamber, but slumber 
came not near him, so he arose and paced up 
and down the room in an agony of uncertainty, 
revolving in his mind what to do next. At one 
moment he had resolved to travel—to seek re- 
lief in change of scenery and society; at another 
he had determined to appeal to his mother to in- 
terfere with Pauline’s change of life and position, 
and to retain her in her old home—but the 
thought that she was at the merey of those who 
would not scruple to exert their influence against 
her, if she offended them—and that she was 
herself in the suite of Queen Anne, disarmed 
him—then he thought of seeking in the virgin 
forests of the New World for distraction from 
his painful reveries—but he concluded, as many 
a man hes done under similar circumstances, to 
stay where he was and watch the progress of 
events, and to attend the festivities of the palace 
of the Duke of Orleans, which were to take 
place in a few days. 

Pauline, meanwhile, entered on her duties as 
maid of honor to Queen Anne, who had succeeded 
in inducing the cardinal to abandon his designs, 
and she was now in daily attendance at the pa- 
lace. She was, however, under the surveillance of 
the emissaries of the cardinal, who were every- 
where about the court, and reported daily to him 
the movements of the king and of those who 
might be suspected of influencing him in any 
way. Count Ericsen, too, had been seen by St. 
Aubin coming out of the cardinal’s palace, and 
he contrived to learn that the two had been 
closeted together for some time. From this he 
inferred that the affair of the abduction had 
been discussed between them, and that other 
schemes were on foot. 
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The evening of the fete at length arrived. 
The duke was famed for his extravagance, as 
well as his foppishness and effeminacy—and this 
night he outdid himself. To such an extent did 
he sometimes carry that weakness—that he had 
been known to dress as a woman and make his 
appearance at the houses of the nobility in that 
costume. His saloons were not so magnificent, 
nor his equipage so costly as that of the cardi- 
nal; the display was, therefore, not equal to 
that we have described in a former chapter—but 
the same courtly circle who flitted from house to 
house, and palace to palace were there; many 
of them the renowned of France, but by far the 
greater number the gay butterflies of the hour, 
who lived but for amusement, without a thought 
of the past or a care for the future. 

The queen-mother and her attendants were 
amongst the earliest arrivals. St. Aubin was 
not. long behind them. Moody and abstracted, 
he took up a position which would enable him 
to watch the movements of Pauline, without 
being remarked. Mademoiselle de Rochfort, 
dressed with her usual simplicity and elegance, 
seemed radiant with joy and animation; yet St. 
Aubin’s anxious eye detected a nervous anxiety 
occasionally in her movements, which would 
have escaped the notice of a casual observer. 
She held in her hand a bouquet of flowers, which 
she arranged and re-arranged; the action did 
not escape his attention : andshe replied timidly 
to the remarks made to ber from time to time by 
the gay cavaliers. Soon the king and queen 
were announced, and received with the usual 
honors. Pauline’s color deepened as the royal 
party approached, and she pressed her hand on 
her heart, as though unusually agitated. St. 
Aubin left his post and drew close to her. 
Louis, after paying his respects to his illustrious 
mother, and seating his young queen near her, 
turned toward Pauline, who was placed next to 
her, to whom he made one of those graceful 
obeisances for which he was celebrated, and ad- 
vancing nearer, was about to address her, when 
she rose in a hurried manner, dropping her 
bouquet near the king’s feet. The quick per- 
ception of the Spanish princess, educated at the 
court of Madrid, then the most celebrated for 
intrigue, made her guess intuitively at the 
meaning of this movement, and she stooped to- 
ward the bouquet, intending to pick it ap, but 
the Chevalier de St. Aubin anticipated her in- 
tention, and possessed himself of it with light- 
ning speed. 

‘‘Of what flowers is it composed?” said the 
young queen. ‘‘We may perhaps guess at its 
meaning, chevalier, when we take it to pieces. 
A bouquet sometimes contains other things be- 
sides flowers.” 

St. Aubin carelessly pulled it to pieces, while 





Pauline, turning deadly pale, sustained herself 
from falling by holding firmly to the back of her 
chair. 

‘‘Your majesty’s surmise is a correct one,” 
said he, holding up a small note, which he drew 
out of the midst of the flowers. 

“To whom is it addressed?” said the young 
queen, looking with malicious triumph at Pau- 
line, who, petrified with fear, had sunk into 
her seat. 

‘*It bears no address, madame,” replied he. 

“Give it to me—give it to me,” said she, 
eagerly. 

But here the king interposed, having been 
considerably taken aback by the incident—for 
he at once divined that the note was intended. 
for him. ‘ This billet,” he observed, ‘ belongs 
to Madlle. de Rochfort, since it was found in 
her bouquet, and ought to be restored to her. 
We cannot permit it to be read without her 
consent.” 

But St. Aubin, regardless of the entreaties of 
Maria Theresa, and the commands of the king, 
and still less of the imploring and terrified looks 
of the agitated girl, deliberately opened it, and 
read out aloud—* A Sonnet to her Majesty the 
Queen of France, on the occasion of her Mar- 
riage with his Majesty.” 

‘‘How? a sonnet to me?” exclaimed the 
queen. 

‘A sonnet to the queen!” exclaimed Louis, 
looking meaningly at Pauline, who roused her- 
self at this unexpected deliverance from immi- 
nent peril. 

A sonnet! a sonnet!” exclaimed the by-stand- 
ers —‘‘let’s us hear it.” 

«Since it is dedicated to you, gracious. ma- 
dame,” said the chevalier, handing it to her 
with a profound bow, ‘‘ permit me to place it in 
your hands,” 

‘‘This is indeed a mark of respect for which 
we are indebted to Madlle. de Rochfort,” said 
the king—‘‘ This is no ordinary compliment. 
Nay, mademoiselle, do not seek to disparage 
the flattery so delicately administered to us,” 
continued he, seeing that Pauline was making a 
desperate attempt in her confusion to say some- 
thing. A crowd gathered round the queen, who 
read the sonnet aloud, her Spanish accent giv- 
ing zest to it. When she had finished it, she 
turned to Pauline and warmly complimented her 
on her produetion. The poor girl, bewildered 
at the whole scene, was wholly unable to articu- 
late a word. ° 

«What have you done, St. Aubin?” said the 
king, taking him aside, and speaking in a 
whisper. 

“ Was it not my duty to save your majesty ?” 
replied he, in a meaning tone. 

“This is well,” said the king, pressing St. 
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Aubin’s hand—“ this is indeed a service that I 
shall not forget. Fail not to be at my levee to- 
morrow. We must conclude this scene.” 

So saying he moved on, and entered into con- 
versation with the various distinguished person- 
ages who were near him. During the remainder 
of the evening he paid no further attention to 
Pauline. Anne of Austria retired early, and the 
ladies in attendance on her of eourse followed 
her. St. Aubin having watched the departure 
of his once beloved companion—and overheard 
the biting jests and sarcasms of the Duke of 
Orleans and his profligates comrades, amongst 
themselves, on the affair of the bouquet, ab- 
ruptly quitted the festive scene, and again 
sought the solitude of his chamber. 





CHAPTER V.—-DiscLosvurgEs. 

The morning found St. Aubin more exhausted 
than the previous evening. He had saved Pau- 
line from a danger to which her heedless vanity 
had exposed her, and by his ready wit and pre- 
sence of mind had converted the affair into one 
which had redounded to her credit. He had, in 
fact, guessed her intention in carrying a bou- 
quet, an unusual thing with her, and had re- 
solved to get possession of it, if possible—but 
if not, then to avail himself of any and every 
opportunity to prevent her giving it to the king. 
The reader has seen what took place, and how 
the king had, as it were intuitively, guessed at 
the truth. And this was what maddened St. 
Aubin; his scheme had been partially frustrated. 

He was gazing vacantly out of his window, in 
gloomy reverie, when he heard a knock at the 
door of his room; on opening it he was sur- 
prised to perceive Pauline. Her air was abashed 
and embarrassed; her eyes were cast down to- 
ward the ground, and she said in a faint and 
subdued tone— ' 

‘Henri, forgive my intrusion: but I cannot 
rest: the note—my note--to the king—where 
is it?” 

“It is here, Pauline,” said he, drawing it 
from his bosom. 

She took it and raised her eyes inquiringly to 
his, doubtful whether to ask if he had looked at 
its contents or not. He understood her meaning, 
and quickly relieved her anxiety. 

‘*T am ignorant of its contents,” he said: * it 
was your secret, Pauline—and I have respected 
it. But it is not difficult to divine its meaning. 
Had it fallen into the hands of the queen!” 

“Oh! name it not!” she exclaimed, as 
though affrighted at the thought. ‘There is 
nothing in the note—yet I should not have liked 
her to see it. How can I thank you, Henri?” 

“I need not your thanks,” he replied, in a 
severe tone—‘*T stepped between danger and 
her I loved—and saved her.”’ 
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To Cast orr—Knit two stitches, 
insert the point of the left hand 
needle in the first stitch, and draw 
it on the other. Knit another stitch 


and treat these two in the same 
way. 


DIRECTIONS FOR WORKING 
THE SLIPPER IN FRONT 
‘ PART OF BOOK. 


Marerrats—Half a yard of the 
finest black cloth; nearly the same 
quantity of scarlet or crimson vel- 
vet. Gold thread of the finest 
quality, No. 3, two skeins, and 
fancy cord of the color of the 
velvet. 

Cut out of a sheet of foolscap 
paper, the exact size required for 
the slipper; lay this on the cloth, 
and mark the outlines of the slip- 
pers with white thread. Then 
draw the pattern, enlarging it to 
the required size. 

Draw only one-half of the slip- 
per, and mark the other half from 
it. The parts printed in blue are 
to be in velvet, which is cut out in 
the proper shape, that for each 
slipper being in one entire piece. 

Take a broad paint brush, and 
wash over the back of the velvet 
lightly with very thin glue, then 
lay it on the cloth, and tack it to 
keep it in its place. Lay it, with 
the velvet side downward, on a 
thickly-folded cloth, and put some 


books on it as weights, until the velvet and cloth adhere. The velvet chosen should be of 


the best description, with a very short pile. 


If at all crushed, a warm iron may be held 


upright and the back of the cloth passed lightly over it. This will raise the pile. The 
edges of the velvet are finished off with two lines of gold thread or braid, (see the pattern 
in red,) between which the fancy cord is laid. They are respectively to be sewed over with 
silk of the same colors, and the ends drawn through the cloth. Quilted silk or satin should 


be used for lining these slippers. 





PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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COLLAR. 

This fichu is intended to be worn with a low dress in demi-toilette. It is composed of 
rows of narrow lace or blonde, scalloped at the edge, and alternating with rows of narrow 
pink velvet ribbon. The fichu is fastened in front by bows of black velvet. This fichu may 
be worn with a dress of any color. 
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(Continued from page 10.) 


CHAPTER IV.—Tue Boveauer. 

On their return from the party at the cardi- 
nal’s, the mysterious conduct of St. Aubin 
excited the fears and curiosity of his mother 
and Pauline, and formed the subject of their 
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conversation. Conjecture was busy in vain in 
trying to solve the riddle. His absence from 
home added to their alarm—but his return in 
the morning in the carriage of Count Ericsen, 
which was recognized by Madame St. Aubin, 
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completed their terror. They had passed a 
sleepless night, and rose with the dawn, pale 
and exhausted. St. Aubin himself was not less 
so; he had undergone considerable fatigue as 
well as anxiety, and the information he had ac- 
quired as to the designs of the king, and of the 
cardinal, as well as of Count Ericsen, with re- 
gard to Pauline, increased the torture of his 
mind. Glad were the ladies to welcome him 
home, and they assailed him with a multitude of 
questions ; for a time he evaded their curiosity, 
but their anxiety and his own uncontrollable 
curiosity respecting the secret which Ericsen 
professed to be master of, and which, he alleged, 
enabled him to control the conduct of Madame 
de St. Aubin, and to influence the destiny of 
Pauline, at length determined him to inform 
them of. all that had occurred. 

Their amazement may be readily imagined— 
but this was superseded by the feeling that 
machinations were being employed to weave a 
net of danger around them for some unworthy 
purpose. Madame de St. Aubin was deeply im- 
pressed with this conviction ; but she refused to 
comply with the earnest solicitations of her son 
to make him her confidant in the secret possessed 
by Ericsen. He urged that if it were possible 
to throw off this thraldom, she would be both 
safer ahd happier—and that it was but placing a 
proper confidence in him to give him at least an 
opportunity of releasing her, should it be possi- 
ble. But she knew his impetuous nature too 
well to trust him, knowing that one of the first 
results would probably be an outbreak between 
him and Ericsen, which might reach the ears of 
others interested in the information which could 
be imparted, and involve them all in ruin. 

His gallantry and presence of mind in saving 
Pauline from the trap laid for her, excited the 
young girl’s liveliest gratitude and admiration; 
but there was something in the tone of her ex- 
pressions which was unsatisfactory to St. Aubin. 
He scrutinized her features narrowly—but could 
not derive any more consolation from the exam- 
ination than he had from her spoken thanks. 
At length he determined to seek his own cham- 
ber, sick at heart from his mother’s want of 
confidence in him, and Pauline’s gratitude when 
he had expected a warmer feeling—and caution- 
ing them both to be on their guard against sur- 
prise, and to inform him instantly of any thing 
that appeared suspicious or menaced danger, he 
turned from them, and was about to leave the 
room, when a page entered, and approaching 
Madame de St. Aubin delivered a note to her. 
It bore the royal arms on the seal—and St. Au- 
bin paused at the door to watch the effect of the 
perusal of it. His mother opened the delicately 


folded ‘+ billet,”’ read it, smiled and handed it to | 
A flush overspread her features, and 


Pauline. 





her eyes lighted up with a bright glance, as she 
read it. St. Aubin’s heart sunk within him as 
he heard her exclaim—‘‘ A gala at his highness’ ! 
oh! how delightful! and the king himself to be 
there!” 

‘‘What have you there, Pauline?” said St. 
Aubin. 

‘An invitation from the Duke of Orleans,” 
replied she, with vivacity. 

**You seem overjoyed’’—said St. Aubin bit- 
terly—‘‘ do you then so eagerly covet this eter- 
nal round of gayety ?” 

‘‘Nay, Henri, why take it so seriously to 
heart? youth is the season of enjoyment—Do 
you not mix with the gay world ?” 

‘*My dear, son,’’ said Madame de St. Aubin, 
‘‘you are sick and irritated with all that has oc- 
curred ; your nerves are unstrung—go to your 
own room and try to obtain some repose. Leave 
us to do the same. For myself, I shall retire at 
once—for I have shortly to be in attendance on 
the ‘‘‘ queen-mother.” So saying she rose and 
left the room. 

Pauline was about to do the same, when 8t. 
Aubin took her by the hand and detained her. 

‘*You are going to this gala then, Pauline ?”’ 
said he mournfully. 

‘¢ Assuredly, if my dear mother goes—but do 
not look so serious; you are always foreboding 
evil. Do you think this count will make a 
second attempt to carry me off?” 

‘*No, I do not think he will.” 

‘Well, then,” said she, playfully—‘‘ chase 
away these gloomy thoughts, and tell me what 
dress you like me best in.” 

‘¢ Listen, Pauline. If on the occasion of this 
fete, I were to ask you a favor, would you grant 
it?” 

‘Do you doubt it, Henri ?” 

‘*Well, then, Pauline, I implore you by the 
deep and holy love that I bear you; by the love 
you bear toward my mother, who has adopted 
and protected you from your infancy; go not to 
this fete.” 

‘‘Why—what a serious humor you are in, 
Henri? What do you fear? Are not all the 
maids of honor as well ag myself invited? Are 
not you and your mother going ?” 

St. Aubin paused; in his haste he had not 
remembered that Pauline had become one of the 
maids of honor to Queen Anne, and as such 
would be required to attend her majesty to this 
fete, given by the king’s effeminate and dissolute 
brother, Philippe of Orleans. His mother and 
himself would be there also, and watch over her. 
There was no pretext for insisting on her not 
going. He sighed, and said— 

‘It is not likely that any persuasion of mine 
would avail. Adieu, for the present, dear 
Pauline.”’ 
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He turned toward the door, and was again 
about to leave the room, when, again, a page 
entered with an elegantly enveloped and per- 
fumed note, bearing the royal seal. 

‘*For Mademoiselle de Rochfort, from his 
majesty” —said the page, advancing and hand- 
ing her the note. St. Aubin started, and turned 
pale. Pauline took it eagerly and opened it. 
He watched her countenance as she read it, and 
observed with anguish the flush of gratified 
vanity there displayed. When she had finished 
reading it, she thrust it into her bosom. 

‘¢From the king, Pauline?” he said, hoarsely. 

She colored deeply and said—‘‘His majesty 
has heard of the attempt to carry me off last 
night, and...and.. . inquires after my health, 
and whether [ will... will answer him... 

She stopped. ‘‘ His majesty is very gracious,” 
observed St. Aubin. 

‘It is very kind and good in so great a prince 
to take interest in so poor and humble a person 
as myself,” said Pauline, abruptly. 

‘*So great a prince can condescend to very 
strange things,’”’ observed St. Aubin, sarcasti- 
cally. ‘* What else does he say ?” 

‘¢ He asks if he will see me at the fete?” 

‘¢Do you not divine his motive?” said he, 
furiously—‘‘are you already fascinated by the 
glare of the eyes of the serpent ?”’ 

‘‘Dear Henri,’ said Pauline, deprecatingly ; 
‘¢why think ill of him—so gentle, so elegant, so 
handsome as he is?” 

‘“‘Do I hear aright?” exclaimed St. Aubin, 
despairingly ; ‘‘ you believe him to be all that is 
good and noble—you will listen to me no longer. 
Beware, Pauline; be wise in time: it will not 
be long before you are undeceived. Infatuated 
girl! but it shall not be my fault if you fall into 
the snare.”” So saying he abruptly left the room. 

Left to herself, Pauline’s emotions were of a 
mixed kind; in her heart she felt deeply the re- 
proaches of her early playmate and companion, 
one might almost say, brother—-so intimate and 
unreserved had been their communication with 
each other. On Henri’s part a deep attachment 
toward her had sprung up—but this feeling had 
not been reciprocated by her. The feelings she 
entertained toward him were but those of an 
affectionate sister—he had been of too wild and 
impetuous a temperament to have impressed her 
with any great faith in his judgment—and be- 
sides, she herself had a fair share of vanity and 
love of admiration, and having recently been in- 
troduced into the blaze of fashionable society, as 
it was in the latter days of Anne of Austria— 
when the young pleasure-loving Louis 14th was 
king, she felt a new existence, and a new train 
of wishes and feelings spring up within her, 
which she longed to gratify. The quiet home of 
Madame de St. Aubin was fast losing its at- 








tractions for her—and her recent appointment 
to a post of honor near the queen-mother com- 
pleted the estrangement. How much farther it 
led, we shall see in the sequel. 

Nor was she insensible to the undisguised ad- 
miration which the king professed for her; her 
vanity here had ample gratification. One of the 
most powerful monarchs of the age proffered 
her homage! he, whose least smile was courted 
by all the rank and beauty of France! ‘It was 
a dangerous situation for a young inexperienced 
girl. Henri de St. Aubin’s superior knowledge 
of the world, and especially of that portion of 
it which constituted the Court of Louis the 14th, 
enabled him to perceive more clearly the perils 
that surrounded her; he had already seen the 
effect of the marked attention which had been 
paid to her by his majesty—and he had made 
the discovery that he was no longer loved by 
her; that she was quite prepared to tear herself 
from that home which had been hers for so 
many years, and to plunge into the gayeties 
and dissipation of the court. He sought a few 
moments repose in his chamber, but slumber 
came not near him, so he arose and paced up 
and down the room in an agony of uncertainty, 
revolving in his mind what to do next. At one 
moment he had resolved to travel—to seek re- 
lief in change of scenery and society; at another 
he had determined to appeal to his mother to in- 
terfere with Pauline’s change of life and position, 
and to retain her in her old home—but the 
thought that she was at the mercy of those who 
would not scruple to exert their influence against 
her, if she offended them—and that she was 
herself in the suite of Queen Anne, disarmed 
him—then he thought of seeking in the virgin 
forests of the New World for distraction from 
his painful reveries—but he concluded, as many 
a man has done under similar e¢ircumstances, to 
stay where he was and watch the progress of 
events, and to attend the festivities of the palace 
of the Duke of Orleans, which were to take 
place in a few days. 

Pauline, meanwhile, entered on her duties as 
maid of honor to Queen Anne, who had sueceeded 
in inducing the cardinal to abandon his designs, 
and she was now in daily attendance at the pa- 
lace. She was, however, under the surveillance of 
the emissaries of the cardinal, who were every- 
where about the court, and reported daily to him 
the movements of the king and of those who 
might be suspected of influencing him in any 
way. Count Ericsen, too, had been seen by St. 
Aubin coming out of the cardinal’s palace, and 
he contrived to learn that the two had been 
closeted together for some time. From this he 
inferred that the affair of the abduction had 
been discussed between them, and that other 
schemes were on foot. 
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The evening of the fete at length arrived. 
The duke was famed for his extravagance, as 
well as his foppishness and effeminacy—and this 
night he outdid himself. To such an extent did 
he sometimes carry that weakness—that he had 
been known to dress as a woman and make his 
appearance at the houses of the nobility in that 
costume. His saloons were not so magnificent, 
nor his equipage so costly as that of the cardi- 
nal; ‘the display was, therefore, not equal to 
that we have described in a former chapter—but 
the same courtly circle who flitted from house to 
house, and palace to palace were there; many 
of them the renowned of France, but by far the 
greater number the gay butterflies of the hour, 
who lived but for amusement, without a thought 
of the past or a care for the future. 

The queen-mother and her attendants were 
amongst the earliest arrivals. St. Aubin was 
not long behind them. Moody and abstracted, 
he took up a position which would enable him 
to watch the movements of Pauline, without 
being remarked. Mademoiselle de Rochfort, 
dressed with her usual simplicity and elegance, 
seemed radiant with joy and animation; yet St. 
Aubin’s anxious eye detected a nervous anxiety 
occasionally in her movements, which would 
have escaped the notice of a casual observer. 


‘She held in her hand a bouquet of flowers, which 


she arranged and re-arranged; the action did 
not escape his attention: and she replied timidly 
to the remarks made to her from time to time by 
the gay cavaliers. Soon the king and queen 
were announced, and received with the usual 
honors. Pauline’s color deepened as the royal 
party approached, and she pressed her hand on 
her heart, as though unusually agitated. St. 
Aubin left his post and drew close to her. 
Louis, after paying his respects to his illustrious 
mother, and seating his young queen near her, 
turned toward Pauline, who was placed next to 
her, to whom he made one of those graceful 
obeisances for which he was celebrated, and ad- 
vancing nearer, was about to address her, when 
she rose in a hurried manner, dropping her 
bouguet near the king’s feet. The quick per- 
aan of the Spanish princess, educated at the 
court of Madrid, then the most celebrated for 
intrigue, made her guess intuitively at the 
meaning of this movement, and she stooped to- 
ward the bouquet, intending to pick it ap, but 
the Chevalier de St. Aubin anticipated her in- 
tention, and possessed himself of it with light- 
ning speed. 

‘‘Of what flowers is it composed?” said the 
young queen. ‘‘We may perhaps guess at its 
meaning, chevalier, when we take it to pieces. 
A bouquet sometimes contains other things be- 
sides flowers.” 

St. Aubin carelessly pulled it to pieces, while 





Pauline, turning deadly pale, sustained herself 
from falling by holding firmly to the back of her 
chair. 

‘‘Your majesty’s surmise is a correct one,” 
said he, holding up a small note, which he drew 
out of the midst of the flowers. 

‘*To whom is it addressed ?”’ said the young 
queen, looking with malicious triumph at Pau- 
line, who, petrified with fear, had sunk into 
her seat. 

‘*It bears no address, madame,” replied he. 

“Give it to me—give it to me,” said she, 
eagerly. 

But here the king interposed, having been 
considerably taken aback by the incident—for 
he at once divined that the note was intended 
for him. ‘ This billet,” he observed, ‘‘ belongs 
to Madlle. de Rochfort, since it was found in 
her bouquet, and ought to be restored to her. 
We cannot permit it to be read without her 
consent.”’ 

But St. Aubin, regardless of the entreaties of 
Maria Theresa, and the commands of the king, 
and still less of the imploring and terrified looks 
of the agitated girl, deliberately opened it, and 
read out aloud—‘‘ A Sonnet to her Majesty the 
Queen of France, on the occasion of her Mar- 
riage with his Majesty.” 

‘‘How? a sonnet to me?” exclaimed the 
queen, 

‘*A sonnet to the queen!” exclaimed Louis, 
looking meaningly at Pauline, who roused her- 
self at this unexpected deliverance from immi- 
nent peril. 

A sonnet! a sonnet!” exclaimed the by-stand- 
ers —‘‘ let’s us hear it.” 

** Since it is dedicated to you, gracious ma- 
dame,” said the chevalier, handing it to her 
with a profound bow, ‘‘ permit me to place it in 
your hands.”’ 

‘¢ This is indeed a mark of respect for which 
we are indebted to Madlle. de Rochfort,” said 
the king—‘ This is no ordinary compliment. 
Nay, mademoiselle, do not seek to disparage 
the flattery so delicately administered to us,” 
continued he, seeing that Pauline was making a 
desperate attempt in her confusion to say some- 
thing. A crowd gathered round the queen, who 
read the sonnet aloud, her Spanish accent giv- 
ing zest to it. When she had finished it, she 
turned to Pauline and warmly complimented her 
on her produetion. The poor girl, bewildered 
at the whole scene, was wholly unable to articu- 
late a word. 

‘¢ What have you done, St. Aubin?” said the 
king, taking him aside, and speaking in a 
whisper. 

‘¢ Was it not my duty to save your majesty ?” 
replied he, in a meaning tone. 

‘‘This is well,” said the king, pressing St. 
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Aubin’s hand—* this is indeed a service that I 
shall not forget. Fail not to be at my levee to- 
morrow. We must conclude this scene.” 

So saying he moved on, and entered into con- 
versation with the various distinguished person- 
ages who were near him. During the remainder 
of the evening he paid no further attention to 
Pauline. Anne of Austria retired early, and the 
ladies in attendance on her of course followed 
her. St. Aubin having watched the departure 
of his once beloved companion—and overheard 
the biting jests and sarcasms of the Duke of 
Orleans and his profligates comrades, amongst 
themselves, on the affair of the bouquet, ab- 
ruptly quitted the festive scene, and again 
sought the solitude of his chamber. 





CHAPTER V.—Dtisciosurgs. 

The morning found St. Aubin more exhausted 
than the previous evening. He had saved Pau- 
line from a danger to which her heedless vanity 
had exposed her, and by his ready wit and pre- 
sence of mind had converted the affair into one 
which had redounded to her credit. He had, in 
fact, guessed her intention in carrying a bou- 
quet, an unusual thing with her, and had re- 
solved to get possession of it, if possible—but 
if not, then to avail himself of any and every 
opportunity to prevent her giving it to the king. 
The reader has seen what took place, and how 
the king had, as it were intuitively, guessed at 
the truth. And this was what maddened St. 
Aubin ; his scheme had been partially frustrated. 

He was gazing vacantly out of his window, in 
gloomy reverie, when he heard a knock at the 
door of his room; on opening it he was sur- 
prised to perceive Pauline. Her air was abashed 
and embarrassed; her eyes were cast down to- 
ward the ground, and she said in a faint and 
subdued tone— 

‘¢ Henri, forgive my intrusion: but I cannot 
rest: the note—my note—to the king—where 
isn Ty. * 

‘‘It is here, Pauline,” said he, drawing it 
from his bosom. 

She took it and raised her eyes inquiringly to 
his, doubtful whether to ask if he had looked at 
its contents or not. He understood her meaning, 
and quickly relieved her anxiety. 

‘‘T am ignorant of its contents,” he said: “ it 
was your secret, Pauline—and I have respected 
it. But it is not difficult to divine its meaning. 
Had it fallen into the hands of the queen!” 

‘‘Oh! name it not!” she exclaimed, as 
though affrighted at the thought. ‘‘ There is 
nothing in the note—yet I should not have liked 
her to see it. How can I thank you, Henri?” 

**T need not your thanks,” he replied, in a 
severe tone—‘‘I stepped between danger and 
her I loved—and saved her.” 





“Yet think me not so guilty, Henri,” she 
said, ‘*I did but thank the king for his atten- 
tions to one like me. Heaven is my witness 
that I never sought to attract his notice.” 

‘*¢ And now that you have attracted it, are you 
the happier? Do you not know that this in- 
fatuation can lead to nothing but dishonor and 
remorse? What does his admiration amount to? 
Have you not heard that he has professed the 
same to a score of others ?” 

Pauline hung her head, and said nothing. 

‘*It is time that you open your heart to one 
who loves you as I do, Pauline,” said Henri 
passionately. ‘*I know too well that my love 
is unheeded—but I cannot stand quietly by, and 
see you fall into the abyss, without making every 
effort to prevent you from falling. Tell me— 
answer me truly—do you Jove the king ?” 

‘‘Love him!” echoed Pauline, almost me- 
chanically. 

*¢ « Love’ was the word I used,” said he, with 
forced calmness. 

‘‘Is it my fault,” replied the embarrassed 
girl, in a subdued voice, ‘‘if the most gracious 
king in the world deigus to cast his eyes on a 
poor unknown girl?” 

‘¢ Pauline, this is evasion and trifling,” said 
St. Aubin sternly—‘“ but I see that you have 
already forgotten the playmate of your infancy* 
—the innocent and happy days of our childhood 
have passed from your memory. Iam nothing 
to you now,” continued he, with deep emotion. 

‘¢Nay, Henri, you wrong me.” 

‘‘No, Pauline—i know your heart—you know 
nothing of the world, and are dazzled by its 
splendor now that you have entered it: yet it 
is hollow—hollow—all hollow!—the glitter is 
merely on the outside. Pray Heaven, you may 
come scathless out of it. Hear me, aud heed 
what I say. The king may admire you, but 
cannot Jove you without guilt. But you may 
neither admire nor love him: if you cherish 
either feeling you are in imminent peril. You 
are not ignorant of history. Consult it, and 
ponder well over the fate of those who have been 
the favorites of kings.” ' 

‘‘Oh, Henri, Henri!’ exclaimed Pauline, 
bursting into tears, ‘‘ you are too severe. I do 
not deserve all this.” 

‘¢T rejoice to hear it, Pauline, for your own 
sake,” said he kindly, and taking her hand— 
‘but you have wrung my heart. Think well 
over what I have said—you have not a truer 
friend on earth. Leave me now—lI am ill!” 

She left the room, and Henri, throwing himself 
on his couch, covered his face with his hands, and 
gave vent to his anguish ina burst of tears. After 
a time the violence of his emotions expended 
itself—a sense of exhaustion and weariness crept 
over him, and he fell into a deep slumber. 
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Pauline felt deeply for a time the reproaches 
of her lover, but her light and volatile nature 
soon recovered its elasticity—and having been 
summoned to the palace to resume her attend- 
ance on the queen-mother, she soon found, in 
the gayety of the scene, the means of effacing 
the impression he had made. With the recovery 
of her spirits, her native sprightliness returned, 
and she was soon the centre of a merry circle of 
laughing girls of her own age, who were eagerly 
discussing the merits of their various admirers, 
and of the gallants of the court. In their society 
the bashfulness which had hitherto constituted 
one of her principal charms fast disappeared— 
but, what was worse, she gradually became in- 
doctrinated into the loose tone of morality 
which pervaded the atmosphere of the court. | 
Intrigue, daring and reckless adventure, duel- | 
ing, gambling, these were the topics most in 
vogue: and the gentlemen most admired in the | 
world of fashion were those who were most no- | 
torious for their exploits in these vices and fol- | 
lies. The king himself came in for his full share | 
of admiration—but this may have arisen partly | 
from policy, or the wish to stand well with him, 
and partly from the fear of offending him, by 
condemning any thing he said or did. Louis 
was a very vain man: he was then very young | 








early displayed that passion for admiration 
which grew into a disease in his later years. 
Doubtless the adulation which he received from 
all quarters contributed greatly to this—and 
‘‘le grand monarque”’ at length began to think 
that the world was made principally for him. | 
At the epoch we are treating of, he was de- 
cidedly handsome, though in the quality of per- 
sonal beauty he was surpassed by many of his 
subjects. 

Madame de St. Aubin was likewise on duty 
the greater part of the day at the palace of 
Anne of Austria, and thus it happened that St. 
Aubin slept without interruption for several 
hours; ‘‘nature’s soft nurse’ repaying herself 
the loss of many a night’s occupation. The sun 
rose high in the heavens, and his heat and glare | 
were unheeded by the sleeper. The golden orb | 











journeyed slowly toward the west, and sur- 
rounding objects began to cast long -shadows, | 
yet still St. Aubin slept. The noises of the city 
by degrees subsided inte the gentler hum which 
succeeds the busy traffic of the day. And the 
rays of the setting sun tinged the roofs of man- 
sion and temple with colors of burnished gold— 
yet still he slept. A death-like sleep, when the 


faculties of mind and body, alike exhausted, 
seem scarcely able to renovate themselves. So 
still did he lie, that the servants in the 





house thought he was out on his usual | 
rambles; for he rarely, until very recently, | 


passed many hours in-doors. The sun set, and 
the yellow moon rose bright and refulgent, and 
poured its light full on the face of the sleeper. 
But after a while his consciousness revived, and 
by degrees he roused himself. His surprise at 
finding that he had slumbered so long was great, 
but he felt the benefit of this refreshing sleep, 
in the increased activity of his system. Hastily 
making his toilet, he descended and ordered 
some refreshment, of which his appetite gave 
notice that he stood greatly in’ need. The de- 
mands of hunger appeased, he determined to 
sally forth to gain tidings of his mother and 
Pauline. As he passed along a corridor leading 
to the grand stair-case, he glanced out of one of 
the windows into the court-yard, which was a 
small square piece of ground, surrounded on all 
sides by the mansion or hotel, of which he occu- 
pied part—a common thing to this day in France. 
All was dark and silent below, and he stood for 
a moment to count the hour, which was then 
sounding from the tower of the church of St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois—that fatal bell which, 
eighty-eight years before, had rung the knell of 
the Huguenots on the day of St. Bartholomew ! 
Eleven o’clock! His eye sought his mother’s 
apartment, which was on the opposite side of 
the court-yard. A light was visible through the 
drapery, and St. Aubin was about to make his 
way to that portion of the building, when he 
fancied that he saw the shadows of two persons 
on the window curtains. Yes, it must be those 
of Pauline and Madame de St. Aubin, who have 
doubtless just returned from their duty at the 
palace. He looks again—the shadows have be- 
come more distinct, and one is evidently that of 
a man! His curiosity increases, and he gazes 
with a more scrutinizing eye. The shadows dis- 
appear, and he walks rapidly round toward her 
door. He hears footsteps descending the stairs, 
and looking again into the court, he sees a man 
muffled up in a cloak, with a large hat slouched 
so as to conceal his features, cross the yard and 
make his way out of the portal. That this per- 
son was the same as the one who had been 
closeted with his mother, he doubted not: he 
stood for some moments undecided—at length 
he tapped at her door, and, making himself 
known, was immediately admitted. 

Madame de St. Aubin was pale and agitated ; 
she had evidently very recently undergone acute 
mental suffering, and she started at the unusually 
meaning tone in which St. Aubin said— 

‘*You are alone, dear mother?” As he ut- 
tered these words, he gazed searchingly round 
the apartment. 

‘Alone, Henri!” said she; ‘why do you 
ask ?” 

‘‘ Because there were two in the room but just 
now,’ replied he. 
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She put her hands to her temples, and sank 
down on a sofa. 

‘*‘Mother,”? said Henri, ‘‘it is time that I was 
informed of this mystery which hangs over you. 
As I crossed over to your apartment, I heard 
footsteps descending into the court-yard, and I 
saw a man, evidently disguised, go out at the 
entry. Am I right in my surmise? that man 
had an instant before quitted you—and he is 
Count Ericsen!” 

She started, and looked at him earnestly. 

‘*It is useless to deny it,” continued he. ‘‘ Now 
listen, mother. 
this vile intriguer, and drag out of him by force 
whatever secret he may possess relative to you 
or Pauline. If you care not for your own repu- 
tation in admitting him to secret interviews with 


Cost what it may, I will punish | 





deed, from my girlhood, I may say, I have 
scarcely known any other home—for, my union 
with your father, Henri, was of too brief a dura- 
tion to cause any long or important interruption 


in my attendance on her majesty. One of my 
_most intimate friends—the bosom friend of my 


| 
| 


| 


| around her wherever she moved. 





| 


| 


youth—was Julie de Querouailles; young, ar- 
dent, and beautiful, she formed a circle of light 
She, too, was 
chosen by the queen to form one of the troup of 
youthful handmaidens by whom she loves to be 
attended. She had many admirers, amongst 
whom the most devoted was the young Armand 
de Montmorenci, one of the most elegant,and 
accomplished of the young nobles of France. 
His father had fallen in the cause of the Duke of 
Orleans, in a vain attempt to overthrow the 


you at unseasonable hours, J do, and will not | domination of Richelieu—he perished as Cing 


suffer it to go on.” 

‘*Henri! Henri!” interrupted she, ‘‘ you will 
ruin us all by your intemperate haste.” 

‘Be it so,” said he, gloomily, ‘‘it is merely 
a question whether ruin shall come upon us 
from him or me. Better the latter. But why 
do you not confide in me, mother? Am I too 
young to understand, or too thoughtless to be 
trusted? Have I ever been undutiful to you? 
It seems to me that the shortest, as well as 
the wisest plan, would be to tell me the truth.” 

Madame de St. Aubin motioned to him to sit 
down; he obeyed; and a silence of a few mo- 
ments followed, during which she appeared to 
be collecting her thoughts, and making up her 
mind as to the course she should adopt. Henri 
gazed at her mournfully, yet affectionately, and 
when at length she looked up, and her eyes met 
his, that bright and confiding glance was ex- 
changed between them which betokens the full- 
ness of sincerity and truth. 

‘‘Tt has not been want of confidence in your 
truthfulness, Henri,” she said, ‘‘which has 
hitherto sealed my mouth—but I have always 
held in respect the old piece of advice, given to 
me when I was young, ‘if you want a secret kept 
—keep it to yourself.’ And, knowing your im- 
petuous temperament, I have refrained from 
putting into your hands the means, as well as the 
motive, for embroiling yourself with this agent 
of the cardinal—this Count Ericsen; but, as he 
has already become the aggressor by his out- 
rageous attempt to carry off Pauline, which has 
so justly excited your indignation, I feel that 
the time has arrived for informing you of the 
exact nature of the relations which exist between 
him and me. 

‘*You know, that for more than twenty-five 
years I have been in constant attendance on the 
queen-mother—she early took a fancy to me, 
partly from regard, however, for my father, 
who had been long attached to her house. In- 


| 





Mars and De Thou did, victims of the implacable 
and arbitrary minister. The son was proscribed, 
and forced to take refuge in Switzerland. He 
was more than suspected of Protestantism, and 
of secretly aiding the Huguenots of Rochelle 
and of the South. He was marked for destruc- 
tion. Unhappily, the queen-mother, though 
hostile to Richelieu, and very near sharing the 
exile of Marie de Medici, was under the influ- 
ence of that wily Italian, Mazarin, who, even 


then, had acquired a power over her, which he’ 


has ever since retained. This bold and ambi- 
tious man had resolved, should fortune raise him 
to the same eminence which enabled Richelieu 
to govern France, to carry out the well-known 
policy of that minister, in crushing out all op- 
position to, or dissent from the Church, and to 
establish on a firm basis the undisputed authority 
of the crown. This will account for the hostility 
with which he pursued young De Montmorenci. 
I have already said that Julie was my bosom 
friend. She was not long in confiding to me her 
admiration of Armand; their attachment was 
reciprocal—they corresponded in secret, and I 
became the medium through whom their corres- 
pondence was carried on. He urged her to 
unite herself to him, and take refuge in one 
of the lovely valleys of the Vaudois in Piedmont, 
where he had sympathizing friends. But Julie 
was an orphan and an heiress, and the disposal 
of her hand was a matter of some moment to 
the designing Mazarin, then busily engaged in 
strengthening the party of Anne, foreseeing the 
early death of the feeble Louis, the long minority 
of his son, (the present king,) and the regency 
of the queen-mother. So he designed her for 
his then stanch friend, but subsequent enemy, 
De Longueville, and negotiations were set on 
foot for concluding the marriage without the con- 
sent, and almost without the knowledge of Julie. 
Queen Anne was a party to the scheme, which 
was not long in reaching my ears. The distress 
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of my young friend and companion may be 
readily imagined. She determined to defeat the 
project of the cardinal by uniting herself with 
De Montmorenci, and through my aid she 
escaped to Turin, where she was joined by her 
lover, and united to him. They then took re- 
fuge amongst the Vaudois. But the baffled car- 
dinal was not the man to overlook so daring a 
defiance, and he accordingly dispatched one of 
his emissaries—a man whom I believe to be an 
Italian, or a Swiss, and in some degree related 
to the cardinal, but who, having been employed 
by him many years on secret business in Sweden, 
returned from that country with the title of 
Count Ericsen—to discover the retreat of the 
lovers. For many months his inquiries were 
fruitless. Meanwhile, a daughter was born to 
them; this was our beloved Pauline—but whose 
real name is Julie de Montmorenci. About the 
same time Richelieu died, and Mazarin’s star 
was in the ascendant; the death of Louis 13th, 
and the appointment of Anne to the regency, 
raised him to the summit of his ambition. Eric- 
sen succeeded in discovering the abode of the 
lovers, and the influence of the cardinal with 
Charles Emanuel, the Duke of Savoy, procured 
their arrest. De Montmorenci was thrown into 
prison, while the complaisant Pope Urban the 
8th, on some trumped-up representation of con- 
sanguinity between them, was induced to de- 
clare the marriage null—the unhappy Julie and 
her child were removed to a distance and placed 
under the care and custody of Ericsen. Still I 
found means to communicate with her, and at 
the risk of place and fortune—nay, almost of 
life—I succeeded in conveying to De Montmo- 
renci the means of effecting his escape, and of 
rejoining his wife and child. Again they fled 
from the cardinal and his emissary—but this 
time to die!—fatigue, privation, imprisonment 
and anxiety had wrought on the sensitive frame 
of Julie, and she sank under them. Her hus- 
band, whose whole being seemed wrapped up in 
her, followed her to the grave soon after—and 
the little Julie (or Pauline, as I now call her) 
was left a helpless orphan. Informed of her 
situation, I caused her secretly to be brought to 
France, and placed with an old servant of our 
family, in Auvergne, where she passed the first 
two years of her life. It so happened that about 
this time the Countess de Chatillon died under 
mysterious circumstances, leaving a female child 
about the same age as Pauline, about whose 
birth a variety of strange tales were told. The 
queen-mother requested me to take charge of 
her for a time, which I consented to do, and 
took her with me on a visit to my estate in 
Auvergne. There she suddenly sickened and 


died, and the idea then occurred to me of sub- 
stituting Pauline in her place. It was easy to 





carry this into execution. When the child grew 
up, I caused her to be brought to Paris—the 
queen believing she is the daughter of the 
Countess de Chitillon, asks no questions about 
her. Mazarin also believes her to be the sup- 
posed child of that lady—a mystery with which 
I have nothing to do. But, judge of my surprise 
and horror, dear Henri, when, one day, not very 
long after your father’s death, this same Ericsen 
presented himself at my hotel, and related to 
me the real history of Pauline. He had, little 
by little, and link by link, fathomed the whole 
of it—by what means, I never knew—but I was 
wholly in his power! He had but to denounce 
me to the cardinal as the person who had 
thwarted all his schemes with regard to De 
Longueville and the Querouiilles property, to 
procure my perpetual exile or imprisonment. 
What wasI todo? He represented himself as 
a needy man—he had lost largely at lansquenet 
—a certain sum of money would relieve him 
from present embarrassment, and purchase his 
silence. I gave it him, and he went his way. 
From that time to the present, I have never been 
free from his importunities for money—and he 
has had the audacity to make other advances.” 

‘¢Enough!”’ said Henri, starting up in a fury; 
‘let him again come within reach of my weapon, 
and I will—” 

‘‘Henri! Henri!’ said his mother, ‘this is 
what I so much dreaded—I knew you would not 
control yourself—”’ 

‘¢ Fear me not, dear mother,” said he, advanc- 
ing close to her, and affectionately kissing her, 
‘‘T know what I am about, and will not com- 
promise you; but exterminate this villain I must 
and will—so help me, Heaven!’”’ As he spoke, 
his eyes lighted up with an unnatural brilliancy. 
‘‘But I thank you for this explanation. My 
heart already feels lighter, now that I clearly 
know the foe I have to grapple with. And now, 
what news of Pauline?” 

‘‘She is gone with the queen-mother to St. 
Germain’s.”’ 

‘To St. Germain’s? What’s the occasion ?” 

‘‘It appears that the king has taken a fancy 
to give a series of fetes there, and has invited 
his mother and her suite to accompany him 
there. I am one of the invited, and must go 
there to morrow.”’ 

‘‘The king is determined not to lose a day in 
his career of enjoyment,” said St. Aubin, in a 
desponding tone. ‘‘ Pauline will be happy, too; 
you will be happy—everybody. will be happy 
but me.” 

‘‘ Nay, nay, Henri, you take things much too 
seriously,” said his mother. ‘Fear not for 
Pauline, I will watch over her. She will soon 
have seen enough of this gayety, and her old 
tastes will revive.” 
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‘¢Never, mother, never! I feel that she is 
lost to me. Yet I love her—oh! how I love 
her!” said the unhappy youth, almost choked 
with emotion. 

Madame de St. Aubin was well aware of the 
state of her son’s affections, but she had hitherto 
given no decided advice or opinion one way or 
the other. She was tenderly attached to Pau- 
line—but the latter was but a penniless orphan, 
though of high birth. Henri might marry one 
who would, in a worldly point of view, be what 
the world calls ‘*a better match,” who might 
bring him wealth, rank, connections—and beauty 
surpassing that of Pauline. She loved her son, 
however, too well to persuade him to barter his 
real happiness for riches or splendor; she knew 
his character, too, and that he was one whose 
impetuous, yet disinterested and noble nature 
would estimate these fictitious aids to happiness 
at their true value. Henri was fiery and prompt 
in action, and not too much given to reflection 
when his feelings were deeply moved. She con- 
cluded to leave matters to Time, the revealer of 
secrets and the healer of sorrow; and advising 
him to be more careful of his health, but above 
all, to shun any precipate encounter with Eric- 
sen, she bade him retire. And both parted, 
mutually benefited by the explanations which 
had passed between them. 

CHAPTER VI.—Tue Dvuzt. 

A fortnight elapsed. The king and his court 
were still at St. Germain’s; a brilliant company 
was there—and the days were passed in rambles 
in the noble park attached to the ancient chateau, 
or in excursions in the immediate neighborhood, 
while music, dancing, games of various descrip- 
tions, and private theatrical representations 
filled up the evenings. In all these amusements 
Pauline de Rochfort took part. When relieved 
from ceremonious attendance on Queen Anne, 
she usually joined the circle of the other young 
maids of honor, and partook of their enjoyments 
and festivities. Madame de St. Aubin saw her 
daily, and seized every opportunity of admonish- 
ing her not to set her affections upon such fri- 
volities; and she occasionally introduced her 
son’s name into the discourse, partly to keep 
him alive in Pauline’s memory, and partly to 
ascertain whether the fact was, as Henri insisted, 
that she no longer cared for him, but had allowed 
other images to fill her mind. On all such occa- 
sions Pauline said little, and seemed anxious to 
turn the conversation to some other subject, so 
that Madame de St. Aubin obtained but little 
insight into her real feelings. The king was 
fond of passing an hour or two in the society of 
these young girls, who soon learnt to throw off 
all restraint in his presence, while his gayety 
and good humor charmed every one. He made 








no secret of his admiration for Pauline, but car- 
ried it off in that cool, yet refined manner, which 
gave no offense to the other beauties of the 
court, and left little to be said by the censorious. 

The abode of Count Ericsen was not far dis- 
tant from the chateau, and his proximity to it 
enabled him to ascertain nearly all that was go- 
ing on, both inside and outside of it—in this 
way he was eminently useful to his employer, 
the cardinal, to whom he communicated from 
time to time such matters as came to his know- 
ledge. He had many acquaintances at court, 
and was looked upon as a person with whom it 
was better to be friendly than hostile; his un- 
scrupulous character was tolerably well known, 
and he was understood to be entirely at the ser- 
vice of the dreaded minister. Pauline’s conduct, 
and the king’s attention to her, were points on 
which Ericsen made it his business to be spe- 
cially well informed. In the present age it may 
seem strange that such matters should have 
been considered by the statesmen of that day as 
of grave importance; but there was then little 
or no public opinion to control the caprices of 
monarchs, and keep them within bounds—and 
history is but too full of instances of women, 
unworthily exalted by the vicious folly of a king, 
fatally interfering with the government and im- 
peding the welfare of a nation. The recent 
execution of Charles Ist in England, had, it is 
true, given a pretty strong intimation to the 
crowned heads of Europe that there was such a 
power as the people, and that royal excesses and 
tyranny would not always be allowed to run 
riot. The day of reckoning for the royal family 
of France was not, however, to come until one 
hundred and thirty years later, and Louis 14th 
was destined to concentrate in himself all that 
remained of power in the nation, and transmit 
it to his grandson to be used as a scourge for 
the people who had so tamely submitted to his 
encroachments. Mazarin was continually on 
the alert to counteract and remove those female 
influences which operated so powerfully on the 
susceptible nature of the king; and, although 
baffled in his former daring attempt to remove 
Pauline by force, (as we have seen,) he had not 
given up the idea of effecting her removal from 
court by some means or other; he had become 
acquainted with the plan laid by Ericsen, who 
had, in fact, confessed it to him, and informed 
him of the mode in which St. Aubin had thwarted 
it—for which both of them treasured up a store 
of revenge against him. They had now laid 
their heads together to get possession of the 
maiden, and convey her across the frontier; and 
Mazarin trusted to his control over the queen- 
mother, and to his influence over the king, (to 
whom he believed himself to be necessary,) to 
silence all opposition or complaints. Besides, 
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this was a notable way of punishing St. Aubin, 
and might, by provoking him to some desperate 
act, afford a good pretext for arresting and in- 
carcerating him in some one of those secret pri- 
sons of which there had never been any lack in 
France. The Bastille had room for one more, 
captive. 

St. Aubin had passed his time as best he 
might in the absence.of those who occupied so 
much of his thoughts. Paris had few attrac- 
tions for him—he cared little now for frivolity 
and gayety—and besides, he was not a welcome 
visitor at court, although he had the entree 
there, for he had been guilty of sundry freaks, 
which were breaches of etiquette, an unpardona- 
ble offense at the court of the grand monarque ; 
and it will be remembered that he had presented 
himself at the cardinal’s ball in a mask, an 
affront which had been specially noticed by the 
king and the cardinal, though the service he 
had subsequently rendered to the former in 
the affair of the bouquet had obliterated the 
king’s resentment. He had received intelligence 
through his mother of all that was passing at 
St. Germain’s, which added greatly to his 
anxiety. This state of suspense became at last 
so insupportable, that he determined to visit 
her, and see with his own eyes, if possible, thé 
real state of things. With this object in view, 
he started one evening, accompanied by his 
valet, a young Auvergnat, named Laroche, on 
horseback, for the chateau, and arrived at the 
town after dark. Putting up their horses at an 
inn, he strolled into the park, bidding Laroche 
follow him at a distance; it was the fashion to 
carry swords in those days, and St. Aubin had 
not neglected the precaution of girding his on, 
though not anticipating any immediate occasion 
for using it. 

It was a lovely moonlight evening—the air 
was soft and balmy with a thousand odors—the 
white light gave to every object a strange dis- 
tinctness, while it rendered the shadows thrown 
by the trees more dense and black. Lights were 
moving about in every part of the chateau, and 
the grand saloon was brilliantly illuminated— 
the sounds of music and the hum of many voices 
stole on the ear afar off. In the balconies and 
verandas were many of the gay company, 
laughing and talking, and a few couples were 
strolling about the lawn, absorbed in their own 
interchange of thought and feeling; and caring 
little at the moment for all that was passing 
around them, St. Aubin and his trusty squire, 
concealed beneath the shade of an immense 
beech tree, gazed long and earnestly at the 
scene before him—by degrees the lovers quitted 
the lawn and rejoined their circle in the palace; 
a few lingered until etiquette and propriety 
could be no longer stretched—the occupiers of 





the balconies also withdrew, and it became evi- 
dent that the assembled guests were about to 
close the festivities of the day; as the evening 
wore on, light after light was extinguished, the 
music ceased, and stillness began to reign over 
the scene. St. Aubin, deeply meditating and 
speculating on the probable occupation of his 
mother and Pauline at that hour, was leaning 
against the tree, scarcely heeding the measured 
tread of the royal archers as they marched round 
the chateau and posted the sentinels for the 
night. He was aroused from his reverie by a 
pull at his cloak from Laroche, who, rapidly 
motioning him to be silent, drew him into a 
deeper shade, and pointed to two men who were 
approaching the spot where they were standing. 

‘¢So, then, you have ascertained which is her 
chamber,” said one of them. 

«*Yes, count—it is that one where you now 
see a light moving over the portico yonder.” 

‘‘And at what hour does she usually sally 
forth alone, did you ascertain that? also, at 
what hour the night watch is withdrawn ?” 

‘‘ Truly, eccelenza, I have, though not without 
considerable difficulty and coaxing of Mistress 
Teresa, the young lady’s maid; but I have 
braved all in your excellency’s service, and 
would do so again.” 

‘‘Not so many words,” said the other speaker, 
whose voice, as they drew near, St. Aubin had 
no difficulty in recognizing, ‘‘but answer my 
questions.” 

‘¢ Well, then, count, thusit stands. The night 
watch are relieved at daybreak, after which 
there are merely sentries at the principal en- 
trances, and the guard remains in the guard- 
room. Mademoiselle is an early riser, and at 
this time of year is fond of seeking the early 
buds, and making up a bouquet with her own 
sweet hands for the queen, that is, Queen Anne, 
her mistress. Now, to gather these, she has to 
pass yon shrubbery to the left, and enter that 
wicket, which leads to the flower-gardens. She 
may be seen there an hour after sunrise—or at 
the latest, two hours—and she is generally 
alone.” 

‘¢Where does that lane lead to, close to the 
shrubbery ?” 

‘It is a winding lane, leading to the high 
road.” 

‘So that if a carriage were in waiting at the 
end of it, there would be no difficulty in manag- 
ing the affair,” remarked the person addressed 
as count. 

‘Well, your excellency knows best—but I 
should think it rather dangerous to carry off the 
king’s favorite from under his very nose. I hope, 
count, that I may be excused attending on the 
occasion. But take care, here comes the patrol.” 

They both retreated into the shade of a tree 
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adjoining that under which St. Aubin and La- 
roche stood—the patrol, consisting of an officer 
and about a dozen men, passed close by them, 
and cast a scrutinizing glance into the darkness ; 
but they saw nothing, and seemed to have no 


desire to search amongst the trees, contenting | 


themselves with keeping clear the open ground 
between the wood and the chateau. As soon as 
they had passed, the two stepped forward again 
toward the edge of the shadow cast by the trees— 
St. Aubin and his servant remaining perfectly 
still and unobserved. The count for some mi- 
nutes attentively regarded the palace and the 
ground adjacent. 

‘‘ That will be the best way,” said he, aloud. 
Then, turning to his attendant, he continued ; 
‘‘you will be at the end of that lane with the 


carriage at six to-morrow morning, do you hear, | 


Pierre?” 

**T do—count.” 

**T will, myself, conduct the lady this time, so 
that there may be no mistake about the person, 
as there was before. Pauline de Rochfort shall 
be mine—and if I don’t baffle Master Henri de 
St. Aubin this time, my name is not Ericsen!”’ 

‘*Nor mine St. Aubin!” said the latter, step- 
ping forward. 

The count started back involuntarily, and was 
fora few moments so overcome by this unex- 
pected apparition, that he lost all power of 
speech. Pierre was equally aghast. 

‘¢ There shall be no mistake about the person 
this time,” said St. Aubin, speaking in the deep 
tones of suppressed passion. ‘Again, by some 
mysterious Providence, I am present to thwart 
your schemes of villainy, and should I let you 
escape, I should deserve to be branded as a trai- 
tor to her I love. When last we met, you 
promised me that the satisfaction I should 
require at your hands, when demanded, should 
be as instantly accorded. Will you keep your 
word ?” 

The count roused himself from his stupor, 
and replied with fury—‘‘ Accursed meddler—be 
this hour your last!” Hastily unbuttoning his 
cloak and throwing it to Pierre, he drew his 
sword and rushed upon St. Aubin; the latter, 
however, was as quick as his antagonist, and 
had followed his example. By mutual under- 
standing they stepped forth into the moonlight, 
and exchanged some rapid passes; both were 
excellent swordsmen and instantly perceived 
that they were well matched. Their respective 
attendants stood at a little distance apart, ready 
to render assistance to their masters, should 
either of them be wounded or fall; they under- 
stood their business too well to interfere in the 
quarrel; such duels were of daily occurrence in 
France at that period, and a gentleman who had 
not taken part in a dozen or two was lightly 





thought of. But little attention was paid to the 
edicts by which Richelieu had sought to put a 
stop to the barbarous fashion, which had cost 
the country the lives of many of its most dis- 
tinguished ornaments and bravest defenders. 
So Ericsen and St. Aubin had fair play on the 
open sward in the broad moonlight; not a word 
passed between them as they stood foot to foot, 
point to point, and eye looking into the very 
centre of eye with the deadliness of concentrated 
hate. Their thrusts were made and parried with 
the rapidity of lightning, and each was losing 
breath without having gained any advantage 
over the other, when Pierre whispered hurriedly, 
‘‘the Patrol! the Patrol!’ At the same mo- 
ment a casement in the palace, exactly opposite 
to the spot where they stood, was thrown open; 
the attention of Ericsen was distracted for a 
moment, but that sufficed for St. Aubin, who 
taking advantage of his. adversary’s being 
thrown off his guard, made a lunge with his 
whole force and weight; his sword entered the 
right side and passed through the body of Eric- 
sen, who was at the same time thrown to the 
ground by the shock. St. Aubin drew his 
sword out and would have dispatched him by 
another thrust, when the voice of the king was 
heard from the balcony. 

‘‘Gentlemen, I command you to desist !” 

St. Aubin looked up and by the full light of 
the moon beheld Louis, leaning forward, his 
right hand raised in the air. Close to him stood 
a lady—whether the king’s other arm was round 
her waist or not he could not make out. Buta 
single glance disclosed to him the pale and 
agitated features of Pauline de Rochfort! 

A groan escaped from his chest, as he gazed 
at the spectacle. ‘‘Oh! madness! madness!” 
he exclaimed, half aloud—‘‘ am I foiled at last ? 
oh! Pauline! Pauline!” 

He was roused from his stupor by Laroche, 
who hastily seizing his arm, whispered— 

‘¢ The patrol, sir, the patrol is coming—fly at 
once; there is no time to be lost.” 

‘¢ Who are you, gentlemen,” said the king, in 
a tone loud enough to be heard at a consider- 
able distance, ‘‘that thus dare to profane our 
retreat? Let them be arrested,” said he, step- 
ping back and giving a signal to an attendant 
within. 

‘¢ Come, sir, for heavens sake,” said Laroche, 
shaking the unhappy youth, who was gazing in 
a frantic state at the apparition in the balcony. 
Dragging him by force into the shade of the 
trees, he threw his cloak over him, and led him 
swiftly away; before the guard reached the 
spot where Ericsen lay, St. Aubin and his faith- 
ful valet had made their escape from the grounds 
of the chateau. They reached their hotel— 
caused their horses to be instantly saddled, and 
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rode forth on the road to Paris. After riding | try, and making a detour during the night, 
at a smart pace for three or four miles, by | gained the road to Chalons. 
Laroche’s advice, they struck across the coun- [To be continued. 
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‘*Wext, sir, I am glad it has come out what! frame quivered and shook with the tempest of 
you married me for. It is charming to the bride | emotion within, whose forked lightnings pierced 
of a month to find herself despised by her hus- | her brain. Thus she sat long, yet no rain of 
band, because she did not bring him a mine of | tears relieved the aching of the surcharged eyes, 
gold—truly, it is!” and moistened the lashes with the rigidly clasped 

‘It is not for want of the ‘ mine of gold,’ Mrs. | fingers before them. 

Maybury, but I protest against being so deceived. Two wretched days went by, and Arthur May- 
I hate deception—you know it.” bury and his wife had not looked in one another’s 

‘*Who deceived you, pray? Not I, for the | face, nor spoken together save in the briefest 
idea that you were merely seeking a fortune | and coldest manner. To spirits like theirs, a 
never entered my mind, nor would I have be- | quarrel was all that the word implies—both re- 
lieved it, had any one told me so. If you chose | gretted it bitterly, very bitterly, yet so far both 
to imagine that because my sister was an heiress, | were too proud to begin concessions. Alice 
J was one also; and because she endowed a poor | thought and knew herself injured; and dwelling 
man with riches, J should do the same by you— | on this side, mostly overlooked the sarcastic and 
you deceived yourself. An aunt of ours adopted | offensive language she had uttered—a thing her 
Adelia when we were left orphans, and dying | husband did not. Arthur felt abased and pecu- 
two years ago, bequeathed her fifty thousand | liarly vexed at having exposed to himself and 
dollars. It was my lot to become the ward of | her that money could influence him in the choice 
one in humbler circumstances, who used such | of a wife. It would never have happened, had 
resources as there were to give me a complete | Alice proved rich, as he and others expected. 
education, which was the only fortune I ever | Once, about the time of his marriage, when a 
had to anticipate. I thought till now that that | friend spoke rallyingly to him of his having 
was something—but, of course, it is nothing— | drawn a golden prize, Arthur replied that Alice 
Arthur Maybury, the high-minded, makes this | Clyde, without a penny, would be the same to 








decision.” him as Alice Clyde with a million; and he would 
‘©You are like all the rest of your sex, from | have been much hurt had the other seemed to 
the beginning—I have no more to say.” discredit the assertion. Till pressed hard by 


Nevertheless, Arthur did say more, and his | circumstances, he had continued in the happy 
speech waxed none the less bitter and accusato- | delusion. Arthur’s finances were in a state sel- 
ry, while his wife, Alice, retorted in turn in the | dom known to soothe a man’s mind or improve 
same spirit she had already displayed. Strange | his temper. 
words, and more strange tones, to be exchanged | He had finished the study of medicine only a 
between the young bridegroom and bride. The | very short time, and his patients were yet to fall 
scene had opened with Arthur’s coming into the | sick, when he first met Miss Clyde. Within 
little parlor and sitting down in the twilight, and | three months he proposed, was accepted, and the 
Alice beside him, saying rejoicingly, ‘‘at last, | marriage took place. The son of a poor man, 
we are to have an evening by ourselves, I hope,” Arthur had of necessity contracted debts in his 
to which the other responded, ‘at last, I hope ;” | course, which he trusted to success in his pro- 
it ended with his seizing his hat with a world of | fession for discharging. 
will, and shutting the street-door emphatically | He was presented to Miss Clyde at the house 
behind him. of her sister, who was recently married, and 

Mrs. Maybury was alone, leaning an arm on | came to reside in his native city of Portland. 
the marble table beneath the yet unlighted chan- | His eyes beheld her a marvel of beauty and ac- 


delier. The flush faded on her cheek faster than | complishments. Her many engaging qualities 
it had from the autumn sunset sky; the light of | were the admiration of the acquaintances she 
her soul passed rapidly into midnight. Her lmade. ‘And then,’”’ some one would not un- 
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frequently be heard to remark, ‘there is the 
cool fifty thousand ;” for, somehow the unques- 
tioned supposition was that Adelia inherited her 
money from her father, and that the sisters had 
shared equally in his estate. 

After a brilliant wedding, Arthur and his 
bride set off on a tour, which was condensed into 
three weeks, at the ead of which time they re- 
turned, having dreamed in the bridal-chamber of 
the St. Nicholas, sailed up the American Rhine, 
felt the spray of the Niagara, and dined in the 
Summit House on Mount Washington. 

By orders which Arthur had left, their house 
was ready for occupation on their arrival. It 
was a house of elegance, suited to their taste, if 
not to their means. Then immediately followed 
a great party—and now, as ever, the cost of all 
these indulgences had to be met. It is but just 
to Arthur to say that his lavish expenditure was 
all for the sake of his bride, and as being appro- 
priate to her imaginary position; and all were 
enjoyed by Alice with the inconsiderateness to 
be expected of her years and situation. 

For a time it had appeared a beautiful delicacy 
on the part of Mrs. Maybury, considering the 
contrast of her husband’s poverty, that she re- 
frained from any reference to her fortune; but 
after that his sentiments on the subject varied, 
and he became secretly anxious to know where 
an amount of the readiest money was accessible. 
Those ghosts of dead pleasures, Debts, were nar- 
rowing their circle around him. The Pope him- 
self might exhaust his power of exorcism, but 
this kind could not be laid without a chinking 
sound in’ bank vaults, and a substance, which 
looked like the consolidation of sunshine, having 
passage from hand to hand. 

Mere intimations touching the state of affairs 
sufficed not at all, for the reason that they were 
not understood; so, shortly, Arthur was fain to 
apply to his wife in distinct terms for permission 
to use the resources which were theirs jointly 
now, he supposed. The surprise and chagrin 
awaiting both, when it came to this, need no de- 
scription beyond what is included in the mutual 
recriminations with which the interview closed. 

The two days that followed, Arthur kept him- 
self from home as much as possible on visits to 
real and imaginary patients, while Alice shut 
herself in, and through the porter, shut every 
one else out. The house, and every thing it 
contained, was the bitterest mockery to the sight 
of the young and so lately happy master and 
mistress. 

Time enough there had been for passion to 
subside, and reason to exercise her vocation: 
Mr. and Mrs. Maybury sat at their table once 
more, and alone. Alice had come from her 





chamber partly at the suggestion of pride, afraid 
that an indisposition, which demanded less than 
usual attention from her husband, might not 
serve her as a plea more permanently, and pre- 
vent scandal among the servants. 

But, beyond this, the unforgiving spirit had 
passed from her bosom, and a tender longing for 
reconciliation taken its place. Her husband 
traced it in the tremulous hand that gave him 
his cup of tea, and in the meeker expression of 
her downcast eyes, when he ventured to look in 
them. 

He traced it with pity and remorse, for the 
fondness in his heart was waking from its terri- 
ble trance, and that moment the cry of his soul 
was for the impossible boon of living over again 
the last two days. 

In some natural way, the fact was at length 
rumored abroad how his wife was portionless; 
and one had that evening, without much stress 
of delicacy, appealed to him for either confirma- 
tion or denial. He had replied with haughty 
evasion, and springing to his carriage, driven 
homeward. ‘*Portionless! and if so, is she 
the worse for it?’ was the question that had 
risen to his lips before his inquisitor, but he 
turned it upon himself, and the sequence was 
that riches and virtue appeared in their true re- 
lative value. 

Arthur attempted some conversation on inci- 
dents of the day, and Alice seconded his efforts 
as well as she was able. Soon as the tea things 
were removed, and the room more secure against 
intruders, they put off restraint with unanimity, 
and amid weeping and retractions, sought to re- 
vive the withered wreath of wedded affection. 

But, alas! for human pride and passion! 
alas, alas! for them! Arthur Maybury and his 
wife destined themselves to suffer the unmitigated 
penalty of departing from the vows so recently 
spoken at the altar. Demons might have gloated 
in triumph over that scene, begun with promise, 
but relapsing into only elements of discord. The 
estrangement between the pair was wider than 
on the evening when their honey-moon had so 
suddenly set in gloom; and thereafter it seemed 
as though, seek as they would, no time of re- 
pentance could be found by them. 

Weeks lingered away, and the sweets of love 
in that dwelling had turned to wormwood and 
gall. Alice had gone with her griefs to her 
sister, and Adelia and her husband had, in their 
indignation against Arthur, mistaken their ad- 
vice to his wife. It was wind for oil to the 
troubled waters, caustic for balm to the open 
wound. And their prescriptions were but too 
faithfully followed. Arthur likewise had bad 
advisers, who checked his better impulses and— 
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wise and generous souls !—furnished him a 
separate magnifying glass through which to 
criticise every one of Alice’s faults. 

The establishment it was not possible to main- 
tain, nor was there longer occasion—its unhappy 
mistress having at length taken formal leave and 


returned to a home at her sister’s. So the do- | 


mestics were discharged—the upholsterer re- 
claimed his effects, for want of a prospect of any 


thing better; and bills, headed ‘‘ Real Estate at | 


Auction,” were posted on either side of the front 
door, which had opened so hopefully to the train 
of guests at the bridal-party. 


* One day, a bill for divorce, Arthur Maybury | 


vs. Alice Maybury, was filed according to law; 


the case came duly before the court at its ses- | 
sion—and the uncontested petition was granted. | 
What God had joined together, man had lightly | 


put asunder. Had death so soon parted the 


young and gifted couple, how loud a lamentation | 


would it have created; the judge did it, and so- 
ciety saved its sympathy, regarding it as all very 


comfortable—the most agreeable thing under | 


the circumstances. 
Alice Clyde—for her brother-in-law, with a 
kind of congratulating smile, addressed her by 


that name the very moment he could hurry home | 
after the decision—Alice passed one night of | 
misery so intense, that next morning she almost 


expected to see in her mirror her hair turned 
gray. It seemed as though her very sight might 


have washed away, in the torrent of tears she | 
had shed over her disappointment, her desola- | 


tion. Then carefully locking her sensibilities 
from other eyes, she may have appeared happier 
for release from the ties which had so briefly 
bound her. 

Herself and Arthur could not always avoid 
meeting as months went by. One evening, at an 


entertainment which she attended along with | 
her sister and husband, Alice found herself sud- | 
denly thrilled by the tones of a voice ste once | 


had not dreamed could ever be less than music 


to her ears. She had not known of Mr. May- | 


bury’s presence sooner; but determined on pre- 
serving not merely an external composure, but 


an impenetrable indifference alsv, she continued 
where she was, admiring a flowering moss-rose | 


from the conservatory, which had brought her 
to the spot. 


Arthur was attempting to sustain himself in a 
bantering conversation respecting the style of 
wearing the beard. His challenger was a school- 
day acquaintance, albeit never esteemed a prize in 
that way, who, having been abroad for some 
years, only reéntering port that day, was not 
familiar with Arthur’s history during the in- 
terval. 


_  ‘*?Pon on honor now, my dear fellow,” said 


the traveler, affecting a Parisian swell, ‘this 
, disguising yourself from an old friend with a 
mask of hair, is what I call—ah—objectionable, 
_very—quite ungenerous. Besides, I do assure 


you, that you are out of the mode.” 

Arthur was looking away, not appearing to 
share any deep feeling on the subject, and the 
other went on: 

‘¢ The imperial’’—caressing his own with his 
ring finger—‘‘is decidedly all the go in all the 
_—ah—principal—I may say fashionable Euro- 
pean cities. The Marchioness d’Avona—fasci- 
nating creature! declared in my presence— 
speaking of another individual, you know—that 
a gentleman was unfinished without an imperial. 
Non jfinit—those were her words. Why, faith! 
to wear the entire beard is awfully hideous. I 
can invent no excuse for you, my dear Maybury, 
except it be that in your profession you are 
afraid to trust yourself among the fair ones, 
without this muzzle—ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

‘¢Do you know,” said Arthur, answering him 
according to his folly, ‘‘ the way in which all the 
various styles of mutilated beard came into 
vogue ?” 

‘©?Pon my honor, no—how ?” 

‘¢ Another Beau Brummel, of a date when the 
beard was universally worn as nature designed 
it, conceived the project of astounding the na- 
tion by appearing shaven. He repaired to a 
barber’s accordingly; but the latter, knowing 
his man, before his task was fully completed 
laid down the razor and demanded his fee. The 
| fashionable had not a sous in his pocket, having 
parted with the last for a sherry cobbler as he 
came to the shop. He promised, but promises 
were not current there ; he raved, he implored, 
‘but the operator was inexorable. No pay, no 
'more work. Mad with the humiliation it in- 
volved, the acknowledged leader of the ton went 
forth never so barefaced, save a patch on his 
| lower lip. What then? Why the whole retinue 
of apes aped him, and he soon found that short 
funds had helped him to make the hit of a life- 
time. Now, to me, half shaving is always more 


making one’s self agreeable to the gentler sex; 
‘and I confess that my finances must be improved 
| before I shall think of changing my present 
| hideous custom.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, truly,” the exquisite rejoined, ‘‘I per- 
‘ceive how it is. You donot believe in the—ah— 
predilection which the fair ladies have for the 
imperial. Come now, let us refer the case. 
| Here is Miss Clyde—a ravishing creature!” he 
| whispered in Arthur’s ear, ‘‘ perfectly ravishing 


|—I obtained an introduction the first moment,” 


t 


suggestive of stringency in small coin, than of 
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(he might have added that she openly rid her- 
self of him the moment after,) ‘‘she shall be 
our—ah—umpire. You have heard our discus- 
sion, Miss Clyde, pray put me under the ex- 
ceeding obligation of hearing your opinion re- 
specting imperials.’ 

As he spoke with his arm through that of 
Arthur, he wheeled the latter by a movement 
which brought him face to face with Alice, so 
near that their breaths mingled. 

‘‘] think, sir, the imperial may be peculiarly 
suited to your style of beauty,” the lady replied, 
with a smile and air so markedly bland, that 
even the conceited questioner saw beneath them 
irony and contempt, and changed his theme and 
place abruptly. 

The next moment Alice’s sister’ drew her from 
the room for air, with a face white as a snow- 
wreath. It was a momentary faintness, she said, 








! 
| 
I 


ground unplucked. 
| was exposing her health, had sought her out. 


rooted like her sorrow, and there for hours en- 


joyed the sympathy which nature offered. 


At last she heard—did she not hear a sound? 
—a sound like a near footfall? She had some- 
times thought she heard the same when here on 
other days; but listening to the stillness, had 
concluded it mere fancy—or, if more, still but 


the bounding of a squirrel or a hare among the 


leaves. This time, however, the sounds were 
repeated, and there was a sudden agitation of 
the encircling shrubs densely festooned with wild 
grape whose burdening clusters had fallen to the 
Adelia, anxious lest she 


Thus thought Alice, but with a tremor of her 
unstrung nerves and a gasping of the breath 
that was more and more drawn in painful sighs. 
She had risen, with a hasty putting back of her 
disheveled hair, and taking up the mantle which 


from standing there so long in the perfume of | had fallen from her shoulders unheeded. The 


the flowers. It was quite over now; and she 
hastened back, as though fearful that some other 
one should note the vacillation. 

Reéntering the festal scene, her eye involun- 
tarily sought around till it fell upon Arthur. 
He was in another part of the room, addressing 
with the grace for which he was eminent, a 
beautiful young lady, the belle of the evening. 
Alice observed that the young lady blushed, and 
her luminous eyes softened beneath the look 
that was upon them; and a pang of jealousy, a 
sensation of injury swept her bosom. It was 
difficult in that moment to feel herself only a 


divorced wife. But she roused her self-command, | 


rallied her spirits, and was gayer and more bril- 
liant for the rest of the evening. 

There was a lonely, wooded dell close by the 
river-side, a quarter of a mile from the family 
country-seat, whuse carpet of moss, when sum- 
mer time came, yielded often to a mournful tread. 
Its wild-flowers were wet with nightly dews, but 
more by daily tears. Oh! Alice Clyde was in 
secret very wretched. 

So the séason waxed and waned, and the 
household prepared to return to town. Alice 
dreading the removal for the change in her 
habits which it must demand, despising society 
now more than she had ever esteemed it, paid 


a farewell visit to the spot where she had | 


hidden her anguish as one might hide a thing 
coveted. 

It was a sombre afternoon; fitful winds rent 
handfuls of faded leaves from the boughs; flocks 
of birds sent forth a wailing chirp hovering over 
flower-stalks dead and rustling; the river frowned 
back to the frowning clouds, coursing on between 
its sere banks. 








vines and branches were cleft asunder by a 
strong hand, and to her feet advanced Arthur 
Maybury! 

Alice sank into her seat faint and bewildered, 
without the power of articulating a syllable. 
Speechless as herself, Arthur knelt before her, 
took both her hands in his own, bowed his fore- 
head to her knee and rested it there. She bent 
her head upon his; and thus their humbled 
spirits communed together, baptizing themselves 
with contrition before heaven, and rising to new- 
ness of purpose and a higher appreciation of the 
mortal mission. 

Stars lighted their pathway out of the grove, 
and seemed an alphabet of love which they had 
never learned rightly till now. A few days later 
the broken band of Hymen was reunited with 
deeper significance, with better hopes, and holier 
aspirations on the part of those whose experi- 


-ence apart had been so rife with unhappiness. 


It was on the anniversary of their divorce, 


' that Arthur and Alice chose their seats on the 





deck of the Golden Petrel, about to weigh an- 
chor for the shining shores of California—their 
chosen future home. 

‘‘One year,” said the wife, softly, ‘since our 
hopes perished so violently. Our hearts’ term 
of mourning is over, for those hopes have burst 
their cerements and come forth as by a miracle.” 


‘‘Again and again,” returned the husband, 
‘¢did I follow you, Alice, to your wildwood re- 
treat, watching, oh how earnestly, to read your 
heart in secret as I had never been able to do in 
public, and see if it shared any thing of the re- 
gret which was consuming my life. Words can- 
not describe the joy’ of that moment when at 


Alice took her familiar seat at | last I dared to woo you to be my bride a second 
the foot of a giant tree, which seemed deep | time.” 
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There was a murmured interchange of endear- 
ing words and an interval of silence. 

‘‘Do you remember,” said Arthur again, ‘‘ the 
evening in the gay company when we s0 suddenly 
met eye to eye? What an impulse I felt to re- 
venge myself on the miserable fop who referred 


to you with such bold admiration !” 


Alice smiled as she recalled her own emotions 
on the occasion, and compared them with those 
just now confessed. Then forgetting the things 
which were behind, they talked hopefully of 
what was before. And when evening came, and 
the panorama was waters with only a belt of 
land fast declining beyond it, while the new 
moon cast oblique shadows over the deck and 
behind the flight of the Golden Petrel, their rich 


voices mingled in a song whose burden was of | 


affection which is all unmeasured by ocean, and 





which, though suns set and moons wane, ever 
increases more and more. Then amid the en- 
cores of their fellow passengers, their hearts 
responded—Eureka—we have found it! 

Where west winds bear the Pacific spray like 
rainbow clouds, is a little Eden home, with the 
tree of Love, zealously guarded, growing in the 
midst. Two cherub children of twin-birth, tod- 
dle forth hand in hand to sheave bright flowers 
that cover the landscape as a robe of costly 
splendor the person of some eastern monarch. 
The gold which Arthur Maybury has found he 
can well live without, is weighing down his purse. 

I cannot ask the reader—‘‘ Do you find this a 
pleasant fiction? for it is no fiction. It is a 
sketch from real life, which some who peruse 
will surely recognize and say—‘‘ Here are old 
friends, only with new names.” 





THREE LYRICS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 





BY CHARLES 


No. I. 
Wuen I am close to sweetheart’s side, 
My heart leaps up so high ; 
I feel as full of wealth and pride, 
As though the world I’d buy. 


But when those swan-neck arms unwind, 
And my departure’s sure, 

Then all my wealth is left behind 
And I again am poor. 


No. I. 


I wish that all the songs I write 
Would change to pleasant flowers; 
I’d send them off to my true love 
To smell in leisure hours. 


I wish that all the songs I write 
Would change to kisses sweet ; 

I’d send them all, but secretly 
On her dear cheeks to meet. 


I wish that all the songs I write 
Were peas as small as shot; 








G. LELAND. 


I’d cook them up in one good soup 
And eat them piping hot. 


No. III. 


The merry clouds go sailing 
Through the blue evening sea, 
And through the twilight sweepeth 

A shadowy form to me. 


With memory’s eyes it gazes 
Deep in my soul at will, 

As the gleam of joys departed, 
Wakes joys that are further still. 


The phantom is familiar, 
Who can the fair one be? 

Ah—’tis the lovely shadow 
Of the long dead Marie. 


I know that quiet gesture, 
And I feel a sorrow light; 

And therefore put up my eye-glass 
To see if I’m really right. 


NIRWANA PERDITA. 


AND we are in the winter, 
Sadly chilled with frost and snow! 
Oh, how strange amid my memories 
Seems last summer’s rosy glow. 


When your bright eyes opened on me, 
Like two dew-filled lotus flowers, 


Where I saw myself reflected 
In the depths of Heaven’s bowers. 


But in my deepest rapture, 
It all vanished—and I fell 
Back to artificial roses— 
Heavenly lotus, fare thee well ! 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 


THE SUIT AND NONSUIT. 


BY ACALEPH. 


a 


THE moonbeams were sleeping upon the old 
stone walls of North College one night. The 
mellow light regilded the glittering spire of the 
cupola—crept into the silent belfry—peeped 
through the half-closed shutters of the library 
upon time-worn, finger-soiled, dust-covered vol- 
umes—stole through the crevices, broken panes 
and torn curtains of rooms, sixteen by sixteen, 
nominally devoted to study, really devoted to 
something else—rested upon unmade beds, un- 
swept carpets, undusted tables, unused lexicons, 





unopened text-books, and what not. Here the 
moonbeams slept—slept, notwithstanding the 
grating of some unskillful player upon the 
violin, the discordant notes of the melodeon, the 
beating of the banjo, the screeching of the flute, 
the trembling of the jews-harp. 

Drowsy moonbeam, creep through the key-hole 
and tell if you can what is a-doing to-night in No. 
26. Twenty-six is fitted up handsomely—has a 
handsome book-case—has a handsome carpet— 
has a handsome lounge—has a handsome mirror 
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—has, withal, a handsome occupant. The flicker- 
ing taper, not so handsome, stands upon the cen- 
tre-table. The meerschaums, like some belaboring 
engine, emit a cloud of pent-up smoke, that rises 
through the disordered locks like inhalation of 
smouldering ruins. 

The students—legs 2 la hyperbola, arms ditto 
—talked, as students will, about any thing not 
in the regular course—talk till midnight, yawn, 
move lazily toward the door, and leave with the 
significant ‘‘ call over.” 

‘¢ You are metaphysical to-night,” said smoker 
number one, refilling his pipe, and throwing 
himself upon the lounge. 

‘* Psychology was always my pet, Waldo. I 
hope that you will not be unjust enough to call 
an axiom a theorem.” 

‘* An axiom, forsooth, Ralph. To be candid, 
your attempts at elucidation have only to my 
mind mystified an exceedingly mystical subject.” 

‘‘You don’t admit then that Beauty is con- 
ceptive ?” 

‘* How can I admit it, and exclude all beauty 
from matter? The mind, it is true, has its beau 
ideal, but God, who makes the stars to differ in 
glory, likewise makes one object intrinsically 
beautiful entirely independent of any mental 
conception,” 

‘If beauty is not conceptive, Waldo, how can 
@ person, upon the presentation of a new object, 
immediately express his opinions concerning it? 
By what process is a person constituted a critic 
of beauty—is it not in proportion to his intel- 
lectual attainments ?” 

‘‘T admit, Ralph, that an educated man is a 
better critic of beauty than an illiterate, but I 
beg you to remember that it is not the province 
of a connoisseur to create. The uneducated know 
very well whether an object is beautiful or not, 
although they may not.be able to descant upon 
the perfections or imperfections of such an 
object.” 

‘¢One man pronounces a human face or a 
piece of statuary perfectly beautiful, another 
finds defects in the same features or the same 
bust; now, if beauty dwelt in the object, why 
would it not present the same appearance to all 
persons ?” 

‘¢ Easily answered, Ralph. Owing, no doubt, 
to the training of individuals. A Phidias sees 
nothing but beauty in sculpture, an Appelles no- 
thing but beauty in painting. The Icelander 
grows rapturous over his mountain of snow, the 
American over the versatile landscape.” 

‘‘The laws of the Persians were immutable, 
and your opinion, Waldo, is unchangeable by 
argument. I will, however, give you ocular de- 
monstration.” 

‘¢Explain yourself, Ralph.” 

‘‘ Have you met Mad’lle. Soule?” 





‘‘T have not. A new arrival in town?” 

‘* Yes, and a brilliant one, too. We will call 
there to-morrow evening.” 

Ralph arose from his limbo position, emptied 
the smouldering contents of his meerschaum in 
the grate, re-arranged his disordered dress, re- 
arranged his disordered hair, then bade the 
lounger good-night, with the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten, all expressive ‘‘ call over.” 

Waldo—every thing in college is abreviated 
except recitations and lectures—was a young 
man of much promise; a favorite with the 
students on account of his conversazione, a favor- 
ite with the faculty on account of his scholar- 
ship. Two years and a half had he been a 
student; one session more, and the magical 
diploma would be his. His position in the class, 
if retained at the ‘‘final,’”” would entitle him to 
the valedictory, an honor of which he was every 
way worthy. In appearance, he was prepossess- 
ing; features full and regular; face classical ; 
hair light, descriptive of genius. He had a re- 
putation for writing poetry, wrote prose well, 
declaimed excellently. 

Waldo was impulsive, ardent, cautious, dis- 
creet. He loved devotedly, hated maliciously. 
Such was the character of the occupant of twen- 
ty-six; one circumstance more, and enough is 
related for our purpose. Waldo had been in- 
volved in ‘‘ affaire du ceur,”’ and had extricated 
himself by a premature engagement. He was 
engaged to be married to a poor, but lovely 
girl, in his native place. He desired to gradu- 
ate, not so much that he might enter the busy 
arena of life, as that he might clasp her to his 
arms to whom he had plighted his heart’s first 
warm love. 


* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing, a part— 
"Tis woman’s whole existence.” 

Another day passed away. The moonbeams 
again rested upon the moss-covered walls— 
rested as before. A knock at twenty-six, and 
Ralph enters. He finds Waldo, not a la hyper- 
bola and pipe at right angles, but finds him test- 
ing the properties of aroma and consulting 
mirror. 

‘“*Come, Waldo, no need to arrange your dress 
with such faultless precision. I don’t take you 
there to make an impression, but merely to con- 
vince you of the validity of my doctrine of con- 
ception—a thing which, you remember, I failed 
to do last night. As for the impression, leave 
that to me. Ralph flatters himself that he has 
had that felicity already.’ 

‘Really, Ralph, I hope the md’lle. is worthy 
of such a psychological genius—but where is the 
beauty domiciled, and by what means have you 
the honor of her acquaintance ?” 

‘¢The proprietor of the hotel where she stops 
honored me with an introduction soon after her 
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arrival yesterday. The md’lle. has an attendant 
—a girl whose beauty might win an estate if she 
were only dressed modish.” 

‘‘ Dressed modish! You surprise me, Ralph, 
it ill becomes students with thread-bare coats, 
pants ditto, slouched hats and empty pockets, to 
volunteer in defense of the costumes of the fas- 
tidious world.” 

‘‘T make no defense. Poets write and sing of 
the fascinations of beauty, I, unpoetical, talk 
about the fascinations of wealth. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

“It is a false standard which the world has 
erected, of measuring a man’s excellence by the 
amount of capital invested, or of—”’ 

“‘ Determining a student’s abilities by his po- 
sition in the class.” 

“You are sarcastic to-night, Ralph; but you 
mean nothing personal, else I might bear the 
same relation to you that Achilles did to Hector.” 

““Do let Homer rest peacefully, and in the 
meantime, if you have succeeded in coaxing 
your hair into a toupet, we will make our debut. 
Shades of D’Orsay and Brummel—a student’s 
debut !”” 

Young’s hotel, where the distingué lady was 
stopping, was an antiquated structure modern- 
ized. The elite always stopped at Young’s—the 
aping aristocrat always stopped at Young’s— 
those seeking a position in society at an expense 
which they could ill afford, always stopped at 
Young’s—md’lle. and her attendant must, in 
order to maintain caste, stop at Young’s also. 
This they did, and thither the students wended 
their way; not a long walk surely, for the same 
moonbeam that slumbered on North College 
slumbered on Young’s hotel—the former a men- 
tal, the latter a physical refectory. 

The introduction of Waldo was not very aus- 
picious. He blushed, stammered, grew excited, 
became confused. 

Md@’lle. was sparkling, talked brilliantly, play- 
ed splendidly, sang sweetly. Her dress—no 
wonder Ralph had thought her attendant’s ap- 
parel non-modish—was superb. Such rich bro- 
cade, such glittering jewels, Waldo had never 
conversed with before. Her companion no less 
communicative, no less beautiful, was in simple 
attire—unadorned. 

“ Beauty unadorned is most adorned.” 

‘‘Mr. Waldo,” the distingué lady spoke, ‘‘ has 
phrenology ever been introduced into your colle- 
giate course ?” 

‘No, md’lle., the so-called science has never 
met with much favor from our faculty. It is the 
offspring, I think, of fanaticism; like a meteor, 
it may blaze for awhile, but it will eventually go 
out in darkness.” 


‘IT should suppose, Mr. Waldo, that a scien- 
tific phrenologist would be an excellent recogni-~ 
zee. Would not the knowledge of one’s cerebral 
development and occipital construction assist 
the act of recognition?” 

‘It might possibly be so. I should have little 
faith, however, in the assistance which the sci- 
ence could render a treacherous memory. If 
the mind fails to retain the features, I should 
question the power of phrenology in recognition, 
from any knowledge, however accurate, of the 
cranium.” 

‘“‘The eye and mind, then, are your depend- 
ences ?” 

“‘Most certainly, md’lle.. If the science of 
phrenology can only assist a person in recogniz- 
ing his friends, it has, I think, instead of rearing 
an enduring monument been but digging an un- 
honored grave.” 

‘¢What is your opinion, Mr. Ralph?” 

‘*T was about to beg you, md’lle, to pardon Mr. 
Waldo’s expressions concerning the science of 
phrenology. I know very well that novelty and 
theory always find in the gentleman a strong 
opponent.” 

‘‘ Novelty, not because it is new, or theory, be- 
cause it is theoretical, finds in me an opponent— 
but novelty as aggressive, and theory, as sub- 
versive of truth, will always find in me an un- 
yielding antagonist.” 

The drowsy moonbeams were slumbering still 
when the students bade the spirituelle good-night, 
and slowly retraced their steps. Ralph was 
rapturous in his eulogy over the md’lle—declared 
her the goddess of beauty—the mother of love— 
the mistress of the graces, ergo, Venus. Waldo 
was reserved, meditative, and aroused only from 
his dreaming by the stereotyped ‘call over.” 

‘¢Come with me, Ralph; the neglected meer- 
schaums await us.” 

‘* Not to-night, Waldo. I leave you to your 
own reflections. If you embrace my doctrine of 
conception, or discover the utility of phrenology, 
be man enough to confess it to-morrow. Good- 
night—call over.” 

Like an automaton Waldo moved to his room, 
ignited the remains of last night’s taper, filled 
his pipe, threw himself upon the handsome 
lounge, and mechanically opened his beautiful 
seal-ring. The ring contained the daguerreotype 
of his affianced—of Mary Bonsele. 

‘‘ Striking resemblance—fac-simile—perfect 
image,” he whispered—whispered this, then 
‘smoked and thought and dreamt. 

The students upon the following morning, as 
was their custom, spent the time between chapel 
and breakfast in walking. 





‘‘ Dreaming still,” exclaimed Ralph, as Waldo 
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moved along silently, ‘‘ surely the god of dreams 
lingers. Have you entered into a copartnership 
with Morpheus, that your consultation should 
be so prolonged ?” 

‘¢Waldo never dreams, Ralph. You will not 
deny me the privilege of thinking ?” 

‘* Certainly not, provided you tell me your 
thoughts.” 

‘‘ You are my confidant ?”’ 

«* Always.” 

‘¢ You will assist me ?” 

‘* You may rely upon it.” 

.** Well, then, to the point. Our visit last eve- 
ning has had a strange effect upon me. I would 
that you had never taken me there. Listen, 
Ralph, I love the md’lle. I was in a heaven of 
love the moment I intered the room. The jewel 
must be mine. How shall—” 

‘« Stop, man, are you mad? Haven’t you told 
me, no less than a score of times, that you are 
engaged to Mary Bonsele? I have too much re- 
spect for your principles to believe that you will 
prove recreant to solemn vows and sacred oaths.” 

‘¢ Yes—hem—yes—a—formal engagement.” 

‘¢A formal engagement, forsooth ; formal let- 
ters, formal vows, formal preparations for the 
wedding. Be careful, Waldo, I shall hold your 
good sense at a discount.” 

‘¢T have your promise to assist me ?” 

‘‘Never! Harry Ralph is the last man on 
God’s earth that would ever break a woman’s 
heart—make a woman’s shroud—dig a woman’s 
grave.” 

‘“*What do you mean?” 
rolled and glared. 

‘*T never want the grief-stricken and heart- 
broken, like Hamlet’s ghost, to follow and tor- 
ture me.” 

‘You charge me with madness, I would as 
soon attempt to understand the formulas of the 
parabola at a glance as to interpret your con- 
versation.”’ 

‘‘ You will think differently after a little re- 
flection,” said Ralph, as the two separated at 
the breakfast hour. 

Ralph’s disposition was entirely unlike Waldo’s. 
He possessed the faculty of concealing his feel- 
ings; could laugh when sad, appear sober when 
merry, and burlesque so artfully that he often 
seemed an enigma to himself. Ralph’s first in- 
troduction to Miss Soule had favorably impressed 
him, last night’s call had deepened these favor- 
able impressions, and he secretly determined to 
follow up the opportunity, and win, if possible, 
the dazzling beauty. His surprise at Waldo’s 
protestations was only equalled by his chagrin, 
but, true to his nature, he resolved that the prize 
should not be won without an honest competition. 


Waldo’s eye-bails 











‘* Waldo may distance me in scholarship, but 
he will have need to spare his blushes and con- 
fusion ere I yield him the palm in this contest.” 
Thus soliloquized the student, clothed in the 
august robes of seniority, as he entered the door 
of his boarding-house. 

This circumstance occasioned an estrangement 
between the heretofore intimate friends. Men of 
like profession never agree. Lovers sighing for 
the same lass are always at sword’s point. Waldo 
neglected his studies, and appeared at ill advan- 
tage in the recitation room, while Ralph either 
absented himself altogether or fizzled* egre- 
giously. Waldo’s letters to Mary were less fre- 
quent—less devoted; in palliation whereof he 
plead indisposition, plead business, plead every 
thing but the truth. 

The young men were on strife. The quaint 
saying, ‘first come, first served,’”’ seemed to be 
the motto of the md’lle. Rides by moonlight, 
sails by moonlight, walks by moonlight, ¢éte-a- 
tétes by moonlight, were nightly occurrences. 
Each laddie was sure of success, and each felici- 
tated himself over the defeat of the other. 

The raging fires of Vesuvius may be concealed 
from sight for a time, but the dense ®moke, lurid 
flame, and heated lava will eventually reveal the 
fearful truth. The human heart, burning with 
its own undying devotion, may successfully 
counterfeit for awhile, but finally the inward 
fermentation will hasten its own eruption. The 
ardent, sighing swain must needs unburden his 
surcharged heart. Love is very apt to make 
fools of us all. 

Several weeks had passed since the arrival of 
the md’lle. and her attendant. The athletes— 
Waldo and Ralph—were each manfully contend- 
ing for the prize, contending whilst they knew 
not either the character or intentions of the 
stranger. They ran in the dark—blind-folded. 

Each, fearing the influence of the other, de- 
termined at once to cast the die and finish the 
game. Short courtship, short madness rather! 

Waldo, upon one of his moonlight promenades 
with the md’lle., found heart and words to di- 
vulge his admiration, nay, his devotion; and 
like a fawning slave, rather than a paramour, 
begged the beauty not to reject his suit. 

‘¢T have always had eccentric notions concern- 
ing marriage, Mr. Waldo. From a girl I have 
thought that the person who wooed and won me 
must offer not a part but the whole of the affec- 
tions. You will excuse me, then, if I ask you 
one question, ‘is this your first love?’ ” 

‘‘Yes—hem—not the first perhaps, but the 
best surely.” 

‘‘This is not your first acquaintance, then, 


* Descriptive of puor recitations. 
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with the worthy offspring of Mars and Venus? 
Your heart must be susceptible of impression ?” 

‘“‘T pray you, rethember, my dear md’Jle., 
that every life’s history has its chapter of boyish 
love; mine has been no exception. You will 
not be so cruel, however, a8 to reject my suit 
simply because I share in a universal expe- 
rience ?”’ 

‘¢ Boyish love! I hardly comprehend the term. 
This puerile affection, Mr. Waldo, of course has 
never led you to sacred vows and plighted 
faith ?”’ 

“You are a poor logician, my dear md’lle., if 
you do not see that boyish love would be the 
forerunner of boyish follies, boyish courtships, 
boyish engagements. I pray you, remember 
that all mankind are subject to this species of 
mania—I know not what else to eall it.” 

‘* You have been engaged then ?” 

‘* My boyish love may have resulted in a boy- 
ish engagement; yes, I believe it did, but—” 

‘*You need add nothing, Mr. Waldo. As I 
have never by word or action encouraged this 
declaration of yours, I shall be exempt from the 
charge of coquetry when I answer your suit by 
an emphatic No.” 

‘* You jest with me, lady.” 

‘*Md@’lle., Mr. Waldo, never jests upon such 
serious subjects.” 

Mechanically the rejected escorted the distin- 
gué to the hall-door, politely raised his felt hat, 
then walked away with something of Vulcan’s 
feelings, when Jupiter unceremoniously expelled 
him from heaven. 

‘*T demand satisfaction,”’ said Waldo to Ralph 
upon the following morning. 

‘*T am at your service, Waldo. A gentleman 
ere he challenge will tell the why and where- 
fore.” 

‘This, and nothing more, but enough surely 
—you have used your influence against me.” 

‘*T have not, but you have used yours against 
me.” 

“ What mean you?” 

‘‘You feign ignorance well. The md’lle. did 
not amuse herself at my expense last evening, 
did she ?”’ 

‘¢ You have not met with a refusal, Ralph?” 

‘‘T need hardly tell you what you already 
know.” 

‘¢Give me your hand,” said Waldo, advancing, 
‘instead of resorting to pistols, we will betake 
ourselves to the meerschaums. I happen to be 
in the same plight.” 

‘¢ Capital, Waldo, I sympathize with you, and 
rejoice over’you. Ha, ha!” 

‘*But tell me, how were your advances re- 


‘¢ Admirably—the md’lle. never blushed, sim- 
pered, quibbled, or any thing of the kind. Like 
a noble-hearted woman she gave her decided no, 
in a plain and unmistakable voice.” 

The md’lle. and her protege left town imme- 
diately. The final senior examination drew near. 
Waldo and Ralph applied themselves with re- 
newed diligence, in the hope to atone for past 
delinquencies—vain hope. Waldo, although 
naturally a good scholar, was sadly, superficial 
in the studies of the last six weeks. The pro- 
fessors were surprised, his classmates were sur- 
prised, everybody was surprised except himself. 
The examinations were over—the grades ap- 
peared, and Waldo was noi Valedicterian. So 
much for the introduction of ladies into the col- 
legiate course. 

The paramours were heartily ashamed—asha- 
med of their amour and its issue. Both agreed 
that they would never betray each other, and 
here the matter rested—the secret was concealed, 
buried—buried deep in the human heart. 

** Ralph, I have a request to make of you,” 
said Waldo, the day previous to his departure 
for home. 

‘¢ Speak, and it shall be granted.” 

‘‘ Simply this, that you will spend the time 
with me until commencement.” 

‘* Indeed, Waldo—” 

‘“‘Not a word. Ihave business for you. Go 
with me, and you shall be introduced to my 
bride.” 

“To the md’lle. ?” 

‘“‘ Whisper not that name for worlds, Ralph, 
unless you wish to destroy my happiness; and 
especially, if you value your life, whisper it not 
in Mary’s presence.” 

‘¢Trust me for that; but what business have 
you for me?” 

‘IT am to be married, Ralph, and wish you to 
act as the groom.” 

‘¢Well said—let me congratulate you; but 
who has the honor of maid?” 

‘¢Mary’s cousin from New York.” 

‘¢ Pretty ?” 

‘¢T hope so, for your sake, but really I cannot 
say positively as I have never seen her.” 

‘The name. I fancy I can decipher the form 
from the cognomen.”’ 

“« Stella Preston.” 

‘¢ Stella—a star. Well met, I am the son and 
she the star, and—” 

‘Spare your wit, Ralph, you will need it 
worse ere you are twice married.” 

‘¢ More truth than ridicule, Waldo, if all ladies 
are of such material as the md’lle.”’ 

‘‘She was true steel, I am sure.”’ 





ceived ?”’ 


‘¢ True steel, forsooth! She did steal, indeed, 
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and when accused of it, refused to make repara- 
tion or give satisfaction.” 

‘* You are wonderful funny this morning. Go 
to your room and prepare for your departure to- 
morrow.” 

The hack lumbered along the bustling town 
at nightfall, stopped before a cottage overgrown 
with woodbine, and Waldo was at home. A 
student’s return causes a stir in the household, 
especially when he brings a classmate with him. 
Waldo’s arrival was not unlike that of others. 
Having chartered Ralph to answer the multi- 
plied questions of the ‘‘ old folks,’’ Waldo stole 
silently, yet quickly, around the corner. That 
night the arrangements for the wedding were 
consummated. Waldo and Mary were to be 
married in two weeks. 

Two weeks is but a short time surely. Two 
weeks in anticipation may seem long, but in 
retrospect it will always be short. Days fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession, nights fled 
apace, and brought in their train the wedding 
eve—night of nights in every man’s history. 
Waldo and Ralph were seated upon the cosy sofa 
in the cosy parlor of Mrs. Bonsele, awaiting the 
belated hack. 

‘‘Tf Stella should not arrive to-night it will 
interfere with the wedding to-morrow.” Mary 
spoke. 

‘‘She certainly will not disappoint; such a 
disappointment would be too serious for a joke,”’ 
replied Ralph, laughing. 

‘* How forgetful!” exclaimed Mary, ‘I have 
never told you that Stella is to bring an acquaint- 
ance with her.” 

‘*T care not how many she brings, just so she 
comes herself. Who is her protege?” 

‘¢ Her name I think is—Md’lle. Soule.” 

The students started, blushed, looked wild 
at each other—Jlooked vermilion, felt cerulean. 
Looked and felt—but spoke not. 

‘¢ Are you acquainted, either of you?”’ 

‘* The name seems familiar, but—’’ The hack 
stopped at the gate, and Mary hastened to wel- 
come the arrivals. 

‘* What is to be done now ?” whispered Ralph, 
as he closed the parlor-door. 

‘* Easier asked than answered, Ralph.” 

‘*An unwelcome guest I am thinking, and 
one, too, that will be likely to knock the wedding- 
cake into pie.” 

‘* That is a postulate, Ralph; can’t you pro- 
pose some relief in this dilemma ?”’ 

**T see only one way, Waldo.” 

‘« What is that, pray?” 

“To lie out of it.” 

‘That would be against my principles.”’ 

** Necessitas non habet legem.”’ 





The door opened and Mary entered with her 
cousin. The students arose, bowed, glanced at 
each other, and re-seated themselves. A few 
moments more passed in general conversation. 
Waldo and Ralph were mum—a novel way of 
displaying gallantry—a novel way of celebrating 
the wedding-eve. 

“If you will excuse us, gentlemen, we will 
look after Stella’s companion.” 

‘‘ Certainly, ladies,” the gents bowed. 

‘Tt is all over, Ralph. Ewurydice died upon 
her marriage-day, bitten by a serpent. Waldo 
is destined to meet the same fate. Did you not 
see this Stella is none other than the protege of 
the md’lle.? She wears to-night the identical 
dress that she wore when you first introduced 
us at Young’s. 

‘See it well, Waldo. It is impossible to lie 
out of it now.” 

‘¢ Propose some other plan, your mind is fer- 
tile.”’ 

‘*One more, Waldo.” 

‘‘ Name it.” 

‘“* Flight.” 

‘¢ Get our hats.” 

“ True, where are they ?” 

‘* Mary took them at the door.” 

‘* Ay, she did take them, but where they are 
now I should not like to say. If we fly we must 
do it as did John Gilpin, minus hat and wig.” 

‘* Nonsense, boy, will you never be sober.” 

The door opened again and Stella and her 
companion stood face to face with the confused 
students. 

‘‘You will need no introduction, md’slle.— 
your memory will recall Mons. Waldo and 
Ralph.” 

‘“‘Ah! yes, my aitentive friends at Young’s. 
Strange, fate has thrown us together again. 
Md’lle. hopes she finds you well this evening?” 

The paramours bowed—again looked vermi- 
lion—again felt cerulean. 

‘* Mary has forgotten to light the lamp, I will 
relieve her of the duty,” said Stella, leaving the 
room. 

‘*Mr. Waldo, I hear that you are about to 
consummate a boyish engagement, the resultant 
of a boyish courtship, the resultant of a boyish 
love.”’ 

Waldo bowed. 

‘*Does the idol of your boyish love know of 
your declaration to the md’lle. ?” 

‘* What matters it to you whether she does or 
not? You shall be informed when your assist- 
ance is needed.” 

‘‘Mr. Waldo will please remain calm. The 
md’lle. feels it her duty to relate the whole affair 
to Mr. Waldo’s intended. Have I not your sanc- 
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.tion to such a course ?”’ said the lady to Stella, 
who entered with the light. 

‘* Most certainly, tell her immediately.” 

Waldo writhed in agony: 

**Wont you be kind enough to unbind my 
hair?” asked the md’lle. 

Stella did so, and the hair fell in ringlets. 

‘* Here, take this jewelry—it encumbers me 
much. One thing more, wipe this rouge and car- 
mine from my face, and pass me the lamp.” 

‘¢ Waldo—Ralph—know me?” 

‘*Mary Bonseie!” exclaimed both in a 
breath. 

‘* Dost understand the ruse?” 

‘* Well done, Waldo, a double courtship,” said 
Ralph, recovering his spirits. 

‘Tf you knew a little more about phrenology, 
Waldo, you might perhaps be able to recognize 
Mary, even though her ringlets were looped and 
her face slightly colored with rouge,’’ remarked 
Stella. 

“ Don’t torture me, friends, I am in trouble.” 

‘* What now ?” 

‘‘My suit and nonsuit. Mary has accepted 
my offers once, and rejected once, what will be 
the issue ?” 

‘‘ A negative destroys an affirmative,’ remark- 
ed the wit, ‘‘ begin anew.” 

‘Alarm him not, Ralph. Mary Bonsele is 
always Waldo’s—Md’lle. Soule-never. 

A long embrace, and then Waldo turned with: 

‘¢The idea, Ralph, of your courting my bride. 
I am tempted to challenge you forthwith.”’ 


‘*Ha! a joke at my expense.” 

‘‘A joke indeed, if you will only marry the 
protege who might win an estate if she were 
dressed modish.” 

‘* Don’t betray confidence, Waldo.” 

‘*] will not; we will rather listen to the re- 
cital of this intrigue, de novo.” 

‘‘It was not an intrigue, Waldo. Stella and 
I wished to visit you, and for mere sport—no- 
thing else—I changed my name, bound up my 
ringlets, and applied a little paint, never doubt- 
ing but that you would recognize me immedi- 
ately; but when I found you did not, I de- 
termined to see the end and test your devo- 
tion.” 

‘* No test, Mary.” 

‘* Pray, then, what is your eclaircissement ?”’ 

‘¢ The shell sings of the sea wherever you take 
it. Steel, true to its nature, ever flies to the 
magnet. The same excellencies appearing in 
the md’lle. that first won my affections, my 
heart, like the shell and the steel, only proved 
its faithfulness and devotion.” 

‘An artful explanation,” exclaimed Ralph, 
‘‘he is deserving, Mary, of your forgiveness.” 

‘*He has my forgiveness, and perfectly well 
should I be satisfied if the paramour had not 
lost the valedictory.” 

‘* An honor lost, but wisdom gained.” 

‘*Not a useless lesson then, Waldo. But the 
tea-bell is ringing. Md’lle. and Stella feel the 
need of refreshments after their wearisome 
journey.” 








LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A MOHAMMEDAN 


GENTLEMAN IN 


INDIA. 


At the present day, when India, its troubles, 
and the causes of those troubles, are exciting so 
much attention from the community, all infor 
mation of an authentic character relative to it 
can hardly fail to be eagerly welcomed. The 
following article is eminently of that description, 
it being written for Graham by a gentleman 
born in India, and one who has thoroughly stu- 
died the varying social characteristics of that 
singular country.—Epi1Tor GRAHAM. 

For the last few months the eyes of the civil- 
ized world have been turned with mingled horror 
and wonder toward the British possessions in 
India. Scenes of torture, foul dishonor and 
butchery have been witnessed, such as history 
has seldom related of the most cruel of our race. 
A country almost unknown hitherto, and un- 
cared for, even in England, has at once become 


the observed of all nations. Delhi, Murut, 
Cawnpore, Jhansi, and scores of names, many 
of which, perhaps, were never uttered before on 
this side of the Atlantic, have become familiar 
as household words; and already the fiendish 
treachery and cruelty of Nena Sahib have passed 
into a proverb. 

It is not too much to say that if a tithe of the 
interest in India, now so universally manifested, 
had existed in England ten years ago, the tra- 
gedy would never have been enacted which 
lately transfixed all minds with horror. As it is, 
not only did the ignorance and indifference of 
the British public allow a free development of 
all the influences which in India produced this 
result, but when the storm burst, they were 
struck speechless with amazement. As 


“one news straight came huddling on another, 
Of death! and death! and death!” 
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each man looked with blank dismay in the face 
of his neighbor, and asked, What is this? And 
all asked a question which none could answer. 

Without stopping to inquire whether the whole 
blame, or only part of it, rests on the devoted 
shoulders of Honorable John Company, against 
whom the charges of misrule are pouring in like 
a flood, we are probably not very wide of the 
mark in asserting that the immediate source of 
the outbreak was a deliberate plan, devised and 
wrought out by ambitious, discontented Brah- 
mins and Musselmans of the Bengal army. But 
to the latter class more especially, public opinion 
has begun to point as the real instigators of the 
mutiny ; while the Brahmins probably were used 
as tevls, through whose means the Mohammedan 
King of Delhi might secure the aid of the great 
mass of the army. 

A Mohammedan of the central part of India, 
whose long intercourse with the English, added 
to his own industry, has made him unusually 
familiar with our language, not long since pub- 
lished his autobiography. This man, whose 
name is Lutfullah, has given us a very good 
idea of the private life, the customs and modes 
of thought, of a large class in his own country, 
of the very class, too, to which belong the men 
who have rendered themselves so conspicuous in 
the history of the last few months. The society in 
which Lutfullah moved, is much the same in all 
parts of the country. The Hindoo population 
differs widely in language and habits in the differ- 
ent districts which they inhabit. But not so with 
the followers of the false prophet. These are 
everywhere united by a bond of common enmity 
to the ruling powers. They deem themselves 
the rightful masters of the land, and look back 
with pride upon the conquests of Timour and 
Mahmoud of Ghiznee. They recall in mournful 
tones the glorious days of Akbar and Aurang- 
zebe. Their prestige is gone. From being the 
lords of the soil and the recipients of its enor- 
mous revenues, they have sunk to a level with 
their vassals, and have become, in turn, the sub- 
jects of a greater power. It is not of much avail 
to say that their tenure of power was no more 
rightful than that of their successors. If the 
sceptre has been wrested from their hands by 
violence, it was violence that first placed it there. 

A ludicrous Orientalism strikes the reader at 
the very outset of Lutfullah’s book. Before 
giving the table of contents, he treats us toa 
table of his pedigree. In tracing this he is 
more fortunate than most of us could hope to be. 
Beginning with Adam, he carries the line un- 
broken to Noah, thence to Abraham and his son 
‘‘Ismaeel,” and then through a long line of 
shekhs til! he reaches Shekh Lutfullah himself, 
the ninetieth descendant, in a direct line, from 
Adam. 





This point being satisfactorily settled, the 
author begins his story. He was born on the 
4th November, 1802, in a small town of Malwah, 
a province of central India, which is known 
abroad as the source of the excellent Malwah 
opium. One of his ancestors happened to be a 
great saint, over whose grave the reigning prince 
erected a handsome mausoleum. The care of 
this he assigned to the posterity of the saint, 
together with the revenues of some adjacent 
land, and all other perquisites pertaining there- 
unto. From his very birth, therefore, the hero 
was reverenced by all good believers. While he 
was yet very young, his father died, and soon 
afterward his mother, with her only child as her 
companion, took up her abode with her brother. 
The education of the young Moslem was by no 
means neglected. When five years old he had 
become too troublesome to be kept at home. 
Accordingly, a lucky day was fixed upon, a 
book was placed under his arm, and he was led 
to school. ‘*In the course of six months,” he 
says, ‘“‘I learnt all the prayers of Islam, and 
was received everywhere with approbation. 
Whenever I happened to recite any part of the 
holy book in an assembly of great people, I was 
loaded with applause and presents.” 

His sacred character did not, however, pre- 
vent him from playing pranks on the person of 
a holy old man named Shaikh Nasrullah, who 
was a frequent visitor at his uncle’s house. The 
practical joke which he here records is not par- 
ticularly creditable even to ‘‘a mischievous 
young creature,” as he calls himself. One Fri- 
day, as Nasrullah sat sleeping after the mid-day 
prayer, Lutfullah, who had already provided 
himself with some gunpowder, quietly entered 
the room and spread the combustible on the old 
man’s beard. Having lighted it by means of a 
match fastened to a long rod, he made off to the 
women’s apartment, whence he ‘looked on at 
the fun through the key-hole, with the eye of 
admiration and satisfaction.” 

The author of this offense did not escape de- 
tection. But the leniency of-his uncle, which 
saved him from punishment at home, did not 
prevent his receiving a good flogging the next 
morning from the schoolmaster, who had been 
informed of his misdemeanor. The schoolmaster 
got the worst of it however. Two or three days 
after the flogging, his hopeful pupil took occa- 
sion to introduce a quantity of powdered croton 
tiglium (the source of our croton oil) into the 
cup of coffee which was daily set for his use 
when the school opened. Before the lapse of an 
hour the effects were apparent; and as the agony 
of the poor pedagogue became at length insup- 
portable, the boys were all dismissed. It was 
several days before he was able to attend to his 
duties once more. But no one suspected Lut- 
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fullah. On the contrary, the calamity was 
ascribed directly to a feast on the preceding 
evening, at which, it was said, the schoolmaster 
had indulged himself too freely; and indirectly 
to the wrath of God, which thus visited him be- 
cause he had dared to castigate the sacred per- 
son of Lutfullah! 

If the young priest did not increase in wis- 
dom, he was at least not backward in acquiring 
knowledge. At the age of eight he knew most 
of the Koran by heart, was engaged in reading 
the works of the Persian poet Sadi, and tho- 
roughly knew the elements of the Arabic gram- 
mar. Before the end of the year he was well 
nigh carried off by dysentery. Escaping, how- 
ever, from the jaws of death, he was left, he 
says, in a somewhat corpulent or dropsical con- 
dition. To remedy this, he was advised to smoke 
the hookah. And thus, at the age of eight, did 
Lutfullah acquire his love for the weed. 

Soon afterward Lutfullah accompanied his 
uncle to Baroda. ‘ This,” he says, ‘‘ was my 
first travel, and the curiosities of nature filled 
my little mind with uncommon amusement.” At 
this city he first saw Englishmen, who were be- 
ginning to attract attention in the most remote 
corners of the land. Among the thousands who 
had not yet seen them, all manner of specula- 
tion was rife concerning these Feringhees. 
‘‘They had no skin,” it was affirmed, “ but a 
thin membrane, which made them appear abomi- 
nably white.” They were also deemed perfect 
in the art of magic, and to this was ascribed 
their marvelous success in diplomacy and arms. 

While he was still a boy, Lutfullah accompa- 
nied his mother and uncle to a new place of resi- 
dence. This was no other than Oujein, a city 
famous in the annals of Indian history, as the 
capital of the old Hindu empire. At a time 
when Western Europe was still peopled by bar- 
barians, the light of civilization was shining 
with lustre in the far-off court of Vikramaditya. 
This prince, who was not unlike Augustus Cx- 
sar, flourished about the year 50 B. C. His 
court was adorned by poets, astronomers and 
mathematicians, chief among whom shone the 
‘‘Nine Gems.’’ The most famous among the 
nine, perhaps, was the poet Kalidasa, whose ex- 
quisite drama of ‘‘ Shakoontala” has more than 
once been translated into English. But the glory 
of this dynasty passed away, and when the Mo- 
hammedan conquerors from the north occupied 
Oujein, in 1229, they found it no longer the 
proud capital of an empire. During the last 
century it again changed masters. Falling into 
the hands of the Mahratthas, it became one of 
the possessions of His Highness the Maharajah 
Daulat Rao Sindhiah, who still reigns at Gwalior, 
independent of the British Government. 

In Oujein Lutfullah’s mother, a widow of 27, 





entered a second time into the matrimonial state. 
Had she been a Hindu, such a deed would have 
been impossible; but among the Mohammedans 
the marriage of widows is thought highly com- 
mendable, Soon afterward her new husband 
went to Gwalior, where he obtained a post in 
the service of the maharajah. He had taken 
Lutfullah with him; but a serious quarrel arose 
between them, in which the youth received a 
severe beating. He had always disliked his 
new parent, and he now determined to run away. 
Leaving Gwalior therefore, early one morning, 
he bent his steps toward Agra. 

Now, that we have seen our author fairly 
launched into the world, we have no intention 
of followirig him in all his wanderings. We will 
only notice one incident in his journey to Agra. 
One evening, having just refreshed himself with 
a draught of water drawn by a ‘‘ beautiful Raj- 
put maiden,” he was accosted by a tall, well- 
made Moslem, of about forty, who, like himself, 
was dressed as a wayfarer. Finding that their 
road was the same, the stranger accompanied 
him on his way, until the approach of night 
found them at the bank of a river, where there 
was an old mosque in ruins. Lutfullah an- 
nounced his intention of passing the night there, 
and the stranger concluded upon doing likewise. 
After the two had lighted a fire and concluded 
their evening meal, the stranger, whose name 
was Juma, opened ‘‘a horrid conversation.” He 
first made the youth swear by the Holy Book 
that he would not divulge what he should reveal 
to him. Urged on by curiosity and fear, Lut- 
fullah made the vow. He then learned that he 
was alone with a Thug. More than a hundred 
gold mohurs were displayed before him, and 
every argument was used to induce him to be- 
come a member of the murderous band. Horri- 
fied at all that he heard, he had the prudence to 
dissemble. Being excessively fatigued, he feared 
that he would be overcome with sleep; and, in 
order to keep wide awake, he contrived, under 
pretence of lighting his cheroot, to burn the tip 
of his ring-finger. When Juma was done talk- 
ing, he told the lad to sleep, while he watched. 
But the latter, pleading as an excuse the pain- 
ful condition of his finger, kindly said that he 
would do the watching. 

‘¢ At this he laughed, and accepting the offer 
with great pleasure, began to snore like an un- 
clean animal. In such troublesome 
thoughts, the long and tedious night at last came 
to a finish, the chirping of the morning birds 
conveyed the glad tidings of its approach to my 
anxious ears. [rose from my place very quietly, 
and getting out of the gate of the mosque with- 
out making any noise, instead of going to make 
my morning ablution, which was my first inten- 
tion, I ran in the direction of Gohad, doing the 
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two miles in about twenty minutes. I often 
looked behind to see if Juma was not in pursuit 
of me. Just as the gate of the town was going 
to be opened, I reached there, and the door- 
keepers and the guard seeing me out of breath, 
inquired the reason. In the fit of my excite- 
ment and fear, (forgetting my oath, I must con- 
fess,) I uttered, ‘Juma, the Thug,’ in an articu- 
late manner; but the name of the rogue was 
quite sufficient to rouse all the guard.” 

Juma was accordingly captured, and immedi- 
ately identified as a notorious Thug who had 
already once effected his escape from prison. 
Sindiah’s officers treated him with every indig- 
nity, spitting in his face, and cutting at him 
with their twlwars, till he was finally blown from 
the cannon’s mouth. It is some comfort to know 
that Lutfullah’s conscience reproached him for 
this act of treachery, and that in his morning 
petitions he prayed that he might be forgiven for 
having broken his oath. 

A few years later, Lutfullah found himself 


once more in Oujein. But the tame life which 


he here led became irksome to him, and he rashly 
engaged himself in the service of a stranger, an 
Afghan soldier, named Musa. This man had 
under his command a party of his own country- 
men, twenty-five in number, with whom he said 
he was about to start for Poonah, where the 
military corps to which they belonged, was sta- 
tioned. Without telling his mother or any of 
his friends, Lutfullah set off the next morning 
with his new companions. Before long, the 
party suddenly turned aside into a wild and dif- 
ficult mountain pass. They appeared, however, 
to be perfectly familiar with the road; and, at 
length, they descended into a vast plain covered 
with trees, among which were seen a number of 
scattered huts. ‘‘ There,” said Musa, ‘‘is to be 
my home for one year; and then [ shall return 
to my native country.”” Surprised at so unex- 
pected a termination of their journey, Lutfullah 
now learned that he had been decoyed away 
by a band of robbers, and that the inhabitants 
of the valley were the famous Bheels, whose 
name spread terror through all the surrounding 
country. 

‘¢ Well, as I am joined to you by the decree of 
fate,” said the disconsolate Lutfullah, ‘I will 
try and make myself useful in your service for 
the fixed time of one year, and then I shall see 
if fortune casts her favorable eye upon me.” 
They then approached the habitation of the 
Bheels, when a half-naked savage, with red, 
fiery eyes, stepped forward furiously, and cried, 

‘*Who are ye that voluntarily rush into the 
jaws of death ?” 

*¢ Dost thou not know me, Kaliya?” answered 
Musa. 

‘¢ Tt is our own Musa, and no enemy !” shouted 





the Bheel, turning round and addressing his 
companions, as he recognized the voice of his 
confederate. Both parties—Musselmans and 
Hindoos—now fraternized very cordially; and, 
after paying their respects to Nadir, the Bheel 
chief, whom they found squatted in his cave, the 
Afghans adjourned to their own quarters, to re- 
fresh themselves after their journey. 

Lutfullah passed four months with the rob- 
bers. During this time, except that he was sur- 
rounded by uncongenial associates, he seems to 
have led an easy life. His duties consisted 
merely in keeping the accounts of the Afghans, 
and taking care of their property when they 
were absent on their plundering excursions, in 
which he was never required to join them. Dur- 
ing these expeditions the robbers attacked all 
travelers and caravans which appeared to be 
worth the trouble. If resistance was made, in 
which any of their own number received a wound 
which disabled him from walking, the robbers 
cut off his head, and either burned or buried it. 
This was to prevent the wounded man from be- 
coming the means of revealing their abode. 
About four months after their arrival, the 
Afghans met with brilliant and unexpected suc- 
cess in one of their forays. Each member of 
the party returned loaded with gold and silver. 
They now obtained leave of absence for six 
months from the chieftain. But, before allow- 
ing them to depart, Nadir announced his inten- 
tion of giving them a grand feast. ‘‘Opium and 
henbane, both plain and in confection, and sweet- 
meats in plenty, and fat sheep were sent to our 
quarters.” These were the preliminary steps, 
and lasted three days, during which time the 
Afghans plied themselves diligently with the in- 
toxicating narcotics. On they fourth day they 
were to enjoy the grand final banquet. 

On the morning of this day, Lutfullah rose 
earlier than usual, and wandered off to a solitary 
fountain, meditating on his approaching deliver- 
ance. At last, he turned again toward the Af- 
ghan quarters. 

‘* As I neared the piace,” he says, ‘‘ and came 
within sound of the voice, my senses were terri- 
fied with yells and screams, attended with the 
slashing noise of cutting instruments, as if a 
butcher’s hatchet descended upon an animal’s 
flesh and bones. Then came cries of distress 
ending in groans. Here reason, again making 
its timely appearance, stopped me to think over 
the matter.” It may be the sheep are being 
butchered for our feast, said I to myself; but 
what then can be the cause of these dreadful 
squealings? Whilst engaged in this soliloquy, 
my feet were naturally forced backward instead 
of forward; and suddenly, to my great terror 
and dismay, what did I behold but an Afghan 
running away, with his head bleeding and his 
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dress covered with gore! Running up to him, 
‘¢ What's the matter, Ibrahim Khan?” inquired 
I. To this he replied, ‘‘ We are undone; all the 
Afghans are assassinated by the Bheels. I have 
lost these three fingers in parrying a cut aimed 
at my head. My wound is not a bad one; but, 
feigning death, 1 have escaped. Don’t follow 
me—I may be overtaken—run as fast as thou 
canst to save thy life.” ‘* Adieu, Ibrahim,” said 
I, ‘*may God protect thee !” 

Lutfullah was not slow to obey his adviser. 
Running ‘‘ with the speed of a swift horse,” he 
at length found himself out of immediate danger 
from pursuers, in a wild, uninhabited country. 
After four days of travel, in which he suffered 
numberless hardships, he once more reached the 
haunts of men. He found, to his great joy, that 
he was come to a village well known to him in 
his early days, and where he had friends to sup- 
ply all his wants. 

The succeeding portion of Lutfullah’s life 
seems to have been no less unsettled than the 
period through which we have followed him. 
For a short time he held an office in the ‘ Ho- 
norable Company’s”’ service, but being told that 
he would be needed no longer, he succeeded in 
obtaining a situation as moonshe, becoming Per- 
sian teacher to an officer of the Bombay army. 
Before long, his pupil, whose health broke down, 
gave him over to a Lieut. Hart, to whom he gave 
lessons in Hindustani. Accompanying this offi- 
cer on an expedition westward, he met with a 
little adventure as they stopped at the town of 
Baroda, which gives him an opportunity of tell- 
ing a good story that was thereby suggested to 
his mind. It is a sort of Asiatic version of 
‘<The Merchant of Venice,” and smacks so de- 
cidedly of the Orient, that, although too long to 
be quoted entire, we cannot refrain from repeat- 
ing the substance of it. But, as the story is 
somewhat mal-d-propos of the incident which 
befell Lutfullah at Baroda, while the former 
greatly exceeds the latter in interest, we will 
take the liberty of omitting a recital of his ad- 
venture. 

Some time in the third century after the He- 
gira, there lived in Cairo a magistrate named 
Mansoor bin Musia. Taking each syllable of 
his name as a separate word, he found the cor- 
responding synonymes to be ‘‘ Heavy-weight- 
Trumpet-Son-of-Hair-Thirty”—a purely acci- 
dental collocation of syllables having produced 
the result. But among his many remarkable 
traits, this good man possessed that of great 
humility. He thesefore changed his name to 
one of inferior value, styling himself ‘‘ Small- 
weight~Penny—whistle—-Slave—of—W ool—Fifteen.” 
During the magistracy of the Kazi, (for such 
was his title,) there was also in Cairo a usurious 
Jew, who fell in love with the wife of a poor 





soldier who lived hard by. This wife was young 
and beautiful, and was greatly beloved by her 
husband. Unable to get any work, the soldier 
at last determined to buy a cord and hatchet, 
that he might earn some money by felling trees 
and selling the wood. But how to get a hatchet 
was now a serious question. Putting on a bold 
face, he went to the Jew and demanded a loan. 
For a long time the usurer turned a deaf ear to 
his entreaties. The soldier promised to pay 
him again in seven weeks. 

‘* But how can I believe you? What security 
can you afford?” 

‘* None,’’ was the poor fellow’s answer, ‘but 
I can assure you that I shall be punctual, and I 
can attach my signature to any penal bond you 
may be pleased to draw out.” 

‘*‘ Very well,” replied the Jew, ‘‘then, in that 
case, you will engage—as a matter of mere form, 
of course—to give a pound of your flesh from 
your body, in case you fail to fulfill your pro- 
mise ?”’ 

‘¢ With all my heart,’’ rejoined the other. So 
the bond was drawn up in due form and signed; 
the money was paid, and the soldier departed. 
‘* The bait is swallowed,” thought the Jew, ‘‘ and 
I must have patience for seven weeks, when the 
game will be won.” For his hungry eyes, in 
anticipation, feasted on the mangled corpse of 
the debtor and the charms of his emancipated 
wife. 

The seven weeks came to an end, and-although 
both the soldier and his wife strained every 
nerve, they had not saved more than half the 
sum which now became due. The Jew came to 
the door, and when told the truth, waxed fierce 
in his cries for the money. He presently seized 
the poor debtor by the shoulder and attempted 
to drag him to the office of the Kazi. But the 
soldier shook him off, and ran as fast as he 
could, down the street. A bull in a china-shop 
could scarcely do more mischief than was now 
effected by the unfortunate fugitive. He first 
stumbled upon a woman, who tumbled down, 
her friends immediately setting out in pursuit 
of him. A horse next came in his way; and as 
he struck at the head of the beast, to make him 
stand aside, he accidentally put out one of his 
eyes. The infuriated rider at once joined in the 
chase. But the fugitive kept ahead of them all, 
and at length reached a quarry, on the outskirts 
of the city. This, he thought, would be a good 
hiding place, and with the ejaculation, ‘‘ Bism- 
illah !’? he leaped down the bank. But there 
happened to be a crazy shed at the bottom of the 
quarry, within which lay a sick old man. The 
rafters gave way and the old man was killed. 
The soldier had now sprained his ankle, and was 
unable to run any farther. His pursuers there- 
fore came up and made him their prisoner. 
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The whole party, including the son of the man 
who had been killed, then repaired to the Kazi. 
As they approached his office, they observed a 
number of men come out, bearing on their 
shoulders a bier, on which lay a man kicking 
and struggling to get free. Filled with dismal 
forebodings by what he saw, the soldier was 
ushered into the presence of the magistrate. 

Small-weight-Pennywhistle sat with a solemn 
air, cross-legged on a cushion of state: around 
him were ranged his attendants, with instruments 
of torture in their hands. Having listened to 
all the complaints brought against the prisoner, 
he first addressed himself to the Jew. A sharp 
knife, a pair of scales and weights were ordered, 
and the Jew was commanded to help himself to 
the pound of flesh. ‘*The man has only him- 
self to blame,” said the Kazi, ‘‘for having so 
foolishly signed the bond.” But just as the 
creditor was about to lay his hand on his victim, 
the Kazi remarked, ‘‘ The pound must be exactly 
one pound of flesh without any skin, or bone, 
etc., and you must sever it from his body in one 
cut, no additional torture to the man, by plural- 
ity of cuts having been agreed upon in the bond. 
You must therefore neither exceed nor come 
short of one pound; if you do, you must abide 
by the law of retribution according to the sacred 
Koran.” The Jew was now glad to renounce 
his claim; and, in consideration of his having 
troubled the court, he was fined five pieces of 
silver, and dismissed. 

The horseman demanded the full price of his 
horse, offering to give the injured beast in ex- 
change. After due reflection, the Kazi ordered 
that the horse should be sawed into two longi- 
tudinal halves. The half containing the sound 
eye was to be retained by the owner, who was 
to be paid half the price of the horse in ex- 
change for the injured fraction which went to 
the defendant. Astonished at the decision, the 
cavalier gladly paid a larger fine than the Jew, 
and went his way. The other complainants 
were equally successful, the fine being increased 
in the case of each succeeding suitor. 

When all were gone except the soldier, he 
ventured to ask the magistrate how such a wise 
minister of justice could allow a man to be 
buried alive. ‘Six years ago,” said the Kazi, 
‘*the wife of him to whom you refer was mar- 
ried to another man, according to the decree of 
the law, two witnesses of a very respectable 
character having certified his death at Bagdad. 
The man, however, came before the court this 
morning, pleading that he was not dead, and 
advancing a claim to recover his wife. I ordered 
the two witnesses to reappear, and they proved 
beyond doubt, by other evidences, that they had 
attended his funeral at Bagdad, where he was 
buried in their presence. From this circum- 





stance it is easy to conclude that the man is not 
a real one, but the ghost of the former, and 
must therefore be laid to put an end to all future 
disputes respecting the woman.” The soldier 
did not question the wisdom of this Solomon ; 
but departed with praises in his mouth. 

When 22 years old, Lutfullah was married. 
After numerous wanderings he had settled down 
in Sattara, a place not very far from Bombay in 
a southeasterly direction. After living here 
some time, he began to feel annoyed by the neg- 
ligence and the thievish propensities of his ser- 
vants, and in short, felt all the inconveniences 
of a bachelor-life. The following account of his 
marriage could scarcely have been written during 
the honeymoon: ‘Thus, being compelled by 
circumstances, on the 23rd ‘of September, 1824, 
I married a young lady whom I had known in 
Cutch, and whose destiny had brought her 
hither some time before my arrival. Man is 
naturally deluded by temptations, and in many 
cases he is not undeceived until he finds himself 
completely entangled in the net of trouble. In 
over-rating small evils, we generally bring upon 
ourselves heavier ones. The dream of my hap- 
piness in the married state was but a short one, 
and I soon found myself more involved in domes- 
tic anxieties than before. When a bachelor, I 
thought for myself only, but now I had to think 
for another person whose fate had joined mine. 
The repletion of my purse likewise began to be 
changed for depletion; and to crown all these 
difficulties, to my great sorrow I discovered my 
new companion to be of a very pettish and 
hypochondrical temper, to which I had to sub- 
mit in future.”” Poor fellow! what a sigh must 
he have heaved, as he penned the last clause! 

While at Sattara, Lutfullah accompanied 
Lieut. Earle, an English officer, to a suttee 
which was celebrated near the city. This cere- 
mony had been abolished throughout British 
India, but at Sattara, as in all other places yet 
under the rule of independent princes, it was 
still practiced with impunity. A vast concourse 
was assembled to witness the sight. The corpse, 
which was that of a Brahmin, lay on a large 
pile of faggots; while the widow, who was 
young and pretty, was a short distance from 
it. She was seated under a pipal tree surrounded 
by her relatives with whom she was conversing 
freely. Mr. Earle addressed her in Marathee, 
endeavoring to turn her from her insane purpose. 
He told her, (what is the truth, ) that in sacrifie- 
ing herself in suttee she would act in opposition 
to the doctrines of their pure faith as taught in 
their holy books. Another Englishman who was 
present, joined Mr. Earle in entreating her to 
throw herself on their protection, promising that 
she need only give the word in order to secure 
from them her liberation and a handsome provi- 
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sion for her future maintainance. ‘‘ You should 
try the experiment of burning your little finger, 
before committing your whole precious body to 
the flames.” She answered him with a scornful 
smile, and tearing a strip of linen from her 
handkerchief, dipped it into the oil of the suttee- 
lamp. She then tied it around her little finger, 
and allowed it to burn like a candle, until the 
smell of roasting flesh was diffused through the 
air. During this time ‘‘the young beauty talked 
on to the audience without a sigh or a sob to in- 
dicate the pain; yet the marks of the blood’s 
rush to the face, attended with a profuse per- 
spiration on her brow, betrayed her feeling to 
our unbiassed and sorrowful mind. The fit of 
this enthusiastic frenzy is aided and maintained, 
I believe, by the effect of some narcotics, par- 
ticularly of camphor, a large quantity of which 
is administered by the hard-hearted Brahmins to 
the poor victims, which is swallowed up by them 
immediately after they have declared their in- 
tention of self-destruction, in the sudden impulse 
of grief at their bereavement.” 

The pile being now ready, the girl arose with 
alacrity. A package of camphor was hung about 
her neck. She uttered an invocation to her fa- 
vorite deity, and made the circuit of the pile 
seven times, after which she mounted upon it 
and sat down, taking the head of the corpse on 
her lap. As soon as she had ascended, the 
Brahmins closed the entrance, so as to render it 
impossible for her to escape. On seeing this, 
one of the Englishmen could restrain himself no 
longer. ‘‘ Though he knew very little or nothing 
of the language, he called out, with as much 
fierceness as he could command, ‘ You scoundrels, 
this is not fair; darwaza mat Kholo!’ that is to 
say, ‘do not open the door,’ of course meaning 
the reverse. This effort only excited a smile in 
the bystanders. The woman took the burning 
wick between her toes, and herself set fire to the 
combustibles interwoven with the logs of wood. 
Searcely had she done so, when the multitude 
set up an infernal shout, crying, ‘‘Ram! Ram!” 
Flageolets, cymbals, and kettle-drums lent their 
noise to the general uproar; and the air was 
filled with such a terrible din, that no cry of an- 
guish could be heard from amid the flames. 
Four impending piles of wood, erected at the 
four corners of the pile had hitherto been held 
back by ropes. The ropes were now cut and 
the entire mass fell in, crushing all that was be- 
low.—Happily such monstrous deeds can no 
longer be perpetrated with impunity. If the 
suttee is celebrated at all, it is by stealth. 

Some years later Lutfullah traveled in Sindh, 
as secretary to Capt. Eastwick, a political agent 
of the company’s government. It was in this 
province that Sir Charles Napier afterward 
gained his brilliant victories, and from which, 





when he had subdued the refractory Ameers, he 
sent to the governor general the single word 
*« Peccavi.” One night our secretary had a nar- 
row escape from the sting of the Jerrara—one 
of the most deadly of the scorpion tribe. An 
enormous one was found in his bed in the morn- 
ing; its black body covered all over with small 
bristles, its long green tail armed with a red 
sting. But when a friend congratulated him on 
his escape, he answered that he did not fear ‘‘the 
worm ;” ‘‘it was not written in the book of his 
fate that.it should sting him.” The comfortable, 
lazy spirit of fatalism for which the Turks are 
so celebrated, is not less common among the 
Mohammedans of India than among those of 
Western Asia; it constantly manifests itself in 
this autobiography. 

In August, 1842, the Nawab of Surat died. 
Fourteen months afterward, the Calcutta Gov- 
ernment declared the title of Nawab extinct; 
and the rich pension which had accompanied it, 
was withdrawn. Meer Jafir Ali, one of the heirs, 
having in vain endeavored to obtain a repeal of 
the edict, determined to apply in person to the 
Home Government. He accordingly prepared 
to embark for England, engaging Lutfullah— 
who was now able to speak English fluently— 
and an Englishman named Scott, as his secreta- 
ries. He chartered a small steamer as far as 
Point de Galle in Ceylon, where he would meet 
the steam-packet for Suez—and arrived at that 
port with all his retinue on the 20th of March, 
1844. The whole party spent the first night at 
an English hotel; but on awakening the next 
morning their Moslem sensibilities received a 
severe shock, from seeing numbers of the ‘ un- 
clean animal running, grunting, snorting and 
roaring” about their rooms. They immediately 
changed their quarters, and were not again 
molested until the arrival of the steamer ‘‘ Ben- 
tinck.” ‘The sight of this exceedingly big 
sea-monster,” Lutfullah thinks, ‘‘ will upon the 
whole give an idea of a roaring Satan, making 
its appearance to swallow up all that may come 
in its way.” 

In the bowels of this monster, however, Meer 
Jafir and his followers accomplished a very plea- 
sant voyage to Suez. When the party reached 
Cairo, Lutfullah longed to visit the Pyramids ; 
but his services as interpreter were needed at 
an interview between his master and the Pasha 
of Egypt, whom he describes as a very sensible, 
well-bred old gentleman. They next arrived in 
Alexandria. Lutfullah is indignant at the his- 
torians for attributing to “our caliph” the de- 
struction of the Alexundrian Library; and he 
shows conclusive’ , that, since the caliph would 
have done very y ng in allowing valuable man- 
uscripts, many of which might have contained 
the name of Allah, to be used as fuel in bath- 
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rooms, therefore the caliph manifestly did not 
allow such deed to be perpetrated. 

On the 14th of May, they landed at South- 
ampton, where they were wrought almost to a 
pitch of fury by the impertinent facetiousness 
which their appearance excited in the boys of 
the streets. They proceeded to London, however, 
without any molestation. As they rode away 
from the Terminus through the streets of Lon- 
don, Lutfullah observed in the piazza of a hand- 
some dwelling two old gentleman who till 
retained the fashion of wearing powder. He 
caused his companion, Mr. Scott, to “laugh to 
his beard,” by remarking that “a mournful 
event must have occurred in that house, as the 
gentlemen had sprinkled ashes over their heads!” 

When fairly established in their lodgings, the 
strangers began to visit the lions. At St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Lutfullah did not like the profusion 
of statuary. His taste, founded on the beautiful 
simplicity of Moslem interiors, was naturally 
offended at what recalled vividly to his mind the 
idea of idol-worship. The Italian opera was 
next visited, and with the exception of the ballet, 
met with our author’s approbation. Then fol- 
lowed a succession of evenings spent at the Hay- 
market, or the Lyceum, varied once or twice by 
an invitation to a masqued ball. 

Once, when on a visit to the India House in 
Leaden-hall street, he was introduced to John 
Shakspear, a distinguished grammarian and lex- 
icographer of the Hindustani language. De- 
lighted to meet one who was familiar with his 
mother-tongue, Lutfullah eagerly addressed to 
him along and high-flown remark. But, alas! the 
learned man could not understand a word; nor 
could he utter a single sentence in the language 
concerning which he had written so profoundly! 

On another occasion Meer Jafir, with his suite, 
visited the Ascot races; ‘‘ where,” says Lutful- 
lah, ‘‘ we were blessed with a near sight of our 
gracious sovereign and her husband the prince, 
to whom we made our profound bows, which 
were very politely returned by her majesty and 
her illustrious consort.” 





Lutfullah is by no means wanting in gallantry. 
He speaks of being introduced, at an evening 
party at Lord Ashley’s, to the Viscountess Joce- 
lyn, ‘‘the loveliest of English beauties.” Soon 
after, he played at chess with this ‘‘nymph of 
Paradise.” They played two games, and in 
both he magnanimously * allowed himself to be 
beaten, to please her.” If the nymph should 
ever chance to read his book, she must con- 
sole herself with his high encomium on her 
beauty. 

Before bidding adieu to Lutfullah, we feel 
bound to notice an interview which he had, in 
London, with a party of visiters from our own 
country. One day, ‘‘whilst walking in the 
bazar,” he writes, ‘‘I was informed of the arri- 
val of some Americans in the Egyptian Hall. I 
went in, and, having paid a piece of silver as a 
fee to the owner, I saw my fellow-creatures, 
nine in number, in their uncivilized, rude state, 
dressed in skins, feathers, and straws, made up 
and interwoven by themselves. Their com- 
plexion was copper-colored, their appearance 
wild, their body proportionate, [well propor- 
tioned ?] excepting the arms, which were too 
slender. They spoke a jargon, in sound resem- 
bling Marathee, and a young Englishman inter- 
preted their ideas, which were simple and chaste 
in their nature. They painted their foreheads 
and bodies somewhat like the Hindus.” 

Meer Jafir and his attendants now returned to 
India, the expedition of the former, strangely 
enough, proving in the end, not utterly useless, 
since it secured for him a part, at least, of the 
pension which he sought. Lutfullah a few years 
afterward lost his wife, and thereupon thought 
of renouncing the world at once. But his friends 
prevailed upon him to think better of it, and 
once more, he mournfully acknowledges, ‘‘he 
gave in his neck to be yoked to the wagon of 
worldly cares.”” Once more he entered into the 
marriage contract; and he now lives in Surat, 
the father of three girls and one boy. We 
heartily re-echo his words, ‘‘ May God bless 
them all!” 





PARADISE REGAINED. 


THERE are some eyes, like mountain lakes, 
Reflecting heaven’s blue; 

And some like black voleano-gulfs, 
With wild-fire flashing through. 


But thine are like the eternal skies, 
Which draw the soul] afar; 

Their every glance a meteor, 
And every thought a star. 





T’ve rifled lips like cherries sweet, 
—Small sin in all I stole— 

But thine are like the Eden-fruit, 
Whose theft may cost a soul. 


Oh coral fruit of Paradise, 
Who would not grasp the prize? 
With heaven so near to win him back, 
In those eternal eyes. 











THE LEGEND OF SAINT ZITA. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE KARR. 


BY H. J. RICHARDS. 


Saint Zita, the Patroness of Cooks, was a 
Genoese cook herself, in days long gone by, 
whose fidelity to her employers was only ex- 
ceeded by her devotion to Heaven. 

Saints, as well as cooks, have their trials, and 
the chief unhappiness of Zita arose from the 
indifference of her employers toward the re- 
quirements of the church; they were in other 
respects good people enough, not very rich, 
maintained their house upon a moderate scale, 
and threw no hindrances in the way of her path 
to Heaven, provided that her culinary duties 
were not neglected, and their moderate repasts 
were prepared at the fixed hours. 

Zita was, we have said, or we intended to 
have said, very skillful in her profession. This 
skill must have been conferred upon her by the 
grace of a higher power, for the Genoese cuisine 
is a frightful system of druggery. A certain 
fricassée de poulet, which they coritinue scrupu- 
lously to prepare to this day, as their forefathers 
prepared it in the days of Christopher Columbus, 
will bear me out in the latter assertion. 

Poor Zita’s master entertained fewer scruples 
than beseemed a good Christian in observing the 
days that the church ordered to be kept as fast- 
days. Zita thought it her duty to remonstrate 
timidly, and in the most respectful manner to 
offer her advice upon this subject. Advice and 
remonstrance here met with the usual reception 
that is generally accorded to them elsewhere, 
and had no other result than to change the ne- 
gligence of the perverse sinner into a systematic 
practice of eating meat upon prohibited days, in 
order not to appear to yield to the counsel of 
his servant. 

Zita hesitated whether she ought to obey and 
prepare the ‘abooed dishes; after much reflection, 
the resources of her art taught her to achieve 
the prodigy of imparting to fish and vegetables 
cooked in oil, the appearance and flavor of meats 
and vegetables cooked in gravy. 

This secret has not been preserved ! 

As for Zita, she fasted, like a good believer. 

It is written: a man, (and par conseqguence—a 
wo-man) cannot serve two masters—at once. So 
Zita, whilst serving as well as she was able her 
terrestrial masters, sacrificed occasionally, it 
may be, the cares of her kitchen to the cares of 
her soul. She went assiduously to church; it 
occasionally happened that she returned a little 





late, and that, notwithstanding her skill, she 
was not able to serve her dinners at the precise 
hour. Her roasts were overdone—some cr2mes 
were wanting; but Zita promised a reformation ; 
moreover good cooks were then, as now, not to 
be picked up every day in Genoa, and it would 
not have been very easy to have replaced her. 

On a certain day that her master gave a din- 
ner-party—a most rare event in Genoa, and one 
worthy to be commemorated with a very white 
stone, Zita received extraordinary instructions 
from the Signora. She rose before day—visited 
the markets, and returned with two facchini 
loaded with provisions. She then went to 
church; and was presently so absorbed in 
prayer and meditation, that she fell into a sort 
of ecstasy; the ‘‘ ite missa est” fell unheard up- 
on her ear; the church was deserted; but she 
remained alone in contemplation, regardless of 
the passing hours. 

Suddenly she started from her revery, and re- 
gaining her feet was surprised and disturbed at 
the lateness of the hour. She left the church 
with precipitation, and examined the sky under 
the impression that a sudden storm had arisen 
and covered it with thick clouds. The heavens 
were of a limpid blue, but the sun had set. 
Zita was seized with terror; she thought of her 
dinner which was not yet commenced at the hour 
when it should have been served. Nevertheless 
she directed her steps in all haste toward the 
house, reflecting that if she was to be dis- 
charged, it was no better than she deserved, for 
she had, it must be confessed, failed in her duty 
to her employers, and placed them in great em- 
barrassment. It is not moreover without seri- 
ous and weighty reasons that a dinner-party is 
given in Genoa; it is a grave and important 
event to those who invite; an interesting, un- 
usual and curious one to those invited. Public 
attention is stimulated. What would be said 
then, or rather what would not be said by the 
assembled guests, if there was absolutely nothing 
to give them to eat? Zita’s master would be 
humiliated, scoffed at, pointed at with the finger 
of scorn; his guests thinking themselves en- 
trapped, mystified and intrigued, would depart 
justly offended. The least that she could expect 
would be a disgraceful discharge, and such an 
expulsion under such circumstances, proclaim- 
ing so manifestly her negligence, would render 
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it very difficult for her to find another situation. 
The mere loss of her place would have been a 
sacrifice that Zita would willingly have con- 
sented to undergo; but she was profoundly cha- 
grined at the trouble she had caused to her 
employers, who, after all, and notwithstanding 
their indifferent observance of fast days, had 
treated her very well, and had a right to expect 
from her some consideration. Upon arriving 
at the door her courage almost failed her, and 
for a moment she thought of flight. She re- 
flected, however, humbly, that she had no right 
to escape from a just reprimand. 

At that time there was no patroness of cooks, 
seeing that Zita was predestined to that honor. 
Having then no saint to whom she could appeal in 
her emergency, she addressed herself to Heaven, 
and breathed an earnest prayer for strength to 
sustain her in the affliction that her inconceiy- 
able negligence had brought upon her. Her 
prayer finished, she humbly but resolutely en- 
tered the house. 

Suddenly she paused, as in the passage a 
grateful odor of fricot surprised her smell. 

What does that mean? thought she; I cannot 
be deceived in that fricot. My mistress has 
then discovered my absence in time, and has 
called in another cook. J shall not escape on 
that account, but the only sufferer will be the 
one that has committed the fault. Zita ad- 
vanced several steps and stopped; her nostrils 
inhaled a whiff of the fragrant odor that diffused 
itself through the house. 

She, thought Zita, who is preparing that fri- 
cot, is, certes, worthy to be my successor. And 
for a moment a sentiment of human pride was 
awakened in the breast of the cook, which the 
saint promptly repressed:—I thought myself the 
first in my art, but there is another, who, at 
least, is my equal in skill. 

And Zita entered into the kitchen. 

At the moment that she entered a sound like 
the fluttering of wings was heard; as she saw no 
person, she supposed that this sound was caused 
by the rustling of the clothes of the supposed 
cook, in passing into an adjoining apartment. 


<< 





The stove was heated; the sauce-pans simmer- 
ing ; from each one an exquisite aroma escaped. 

Zita raised the lids and tasted. 

I deceived myself, said she, when I presump- 
tuously said that she who made that fricot 
possessed no more than my poor talent: I am 
not worthy to unloose the latchet of her shoes: 
I was even ignorant till now that my art could 
reach such perfection. But where is this cook? 

She waited—no person appeared. How does 
it happen, thought she, that such a skillful cook 
thus exposes her dishes to be burned? 

Upon removing one of the sauce-pans she ob- 
served that the fire underneath was of a pale 
blue. 

She searched for the mysterious stranger but 
without success. In her search she noticed that 
the table was spread and decorated with unusual 
care. In the dining-hall she met her mistress 
who said, ‘‘ Well, Zita, are you ready 2” 

‘‘Signora,”’ she replied, ‘‘the dinner is ready, 
but { cannot find the person—” 

‘What person? The guests are upon the 
terrace with my husband: there is no person 
here but you and myself.” 

Zita thought that it must be all a dream, 

She served the dinner. It was pronounced 
exquisite. It is still spoken of in certain fami- 
lies, whose traditions have preserved the souvenir 
of this entertainment, which took place about 
two hundred years ago. 

Zita had nothing left but to return thanks. 
Angels, it was said, had come upon earth to 
supply her place during the time she was plunged 
in ecstasy in the church. 

What a charming spectacle to witness, would 
have been those beautiful little angels, such as 
we see represented in the paintings of Murillo! 

Imagine them attired in little white aprons, 
with little cotton caps upon their heads, flying 
from one saucepan to another, stirring the 
sauces, and tasting them upon the ends of their 
little rosy fingers. 

Such is the history of Saint Zita, as it was 
related to me in Genoa by my cook, who, alas! 
is herself neither Saint Zita nor an angel. 
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A RETORT. 


Miss Ella by the window stood, 

With John, her lover, gaily talking; 
When on the pavement opposite, 

They saw her other sweetheart walking. 


John grinned: said he, “ my love I’ll prove, 
Stronger than that of yonder feller, 





Though he no doubt did love you well, 
Yet I shall always love you Ella (weller.”’) 


“That is not all,” the lady cried, 

“ For I can give one reason more ; 
Where he was nothing but a beau, 

You will forever be a bore (beau-er.”) 
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DEATH OF LUCY LEE DUDLEY. 


THE MONTAGUES. 


A TRUE STORY OF LONG AGO. 


BY LYDIA JANE PEARSON. 


—_—— 


Ir was midnight; one of those beautiful nights 
of early autumn, when earth seems admitted to 
free communion -with the open heaven. The 
waning moon shone softly in the dappled east, 
and clouds, white and feathery as angels’ wings, 
sped swiftly along the dark, deep immensity of 
ether. But the winds that impelled them swept 
not the bosom of the earth, except that at in- 
tervals a quick sigh passed along the vale or 


hill-side, audible and tangible, as the presence 
of a passing spirit. All besides was still, for 
the singing-birds had gone with the departing 
summer, and all the glad-voiced creatures of 
life had sunk to sleep. 

All excepting Lucy Lee, a fair young girl, 
scarcely more than a simple child, who sat in 





white garments at a chamber window of her 


, father’s house, the home that had been hers 
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from her birth. She was looking out upon the 
familiar landscape, noting once again features 
always pleasant to her eye and spirit, but now 
clothed in that enchantment of loveliness which 
the hour of parting bestows on all that is fair 
and dear. 

And wherefore sits she thus, sighing more 
plaintively than the fitful winds, and gazing 
through fast falling tears upon the plain, the 
hills, the valleys, rocks, and river, that will re- 
main there without change forever? All the 
other inmates of her father’s house are sleeping 
the sweet sleep of peace; there is no sickness, 
no deep sorrow, no misfortune or mourning, to 
disturb their rest. Why then is Lucy Lee awake 
and weeping? She had been a gentle and light- 
hearted girl, until within the last three months 
that a moody spirit seemed to possess her. At 
times she was gay to excess, and then, without 
apparent reason, irritable and sad. Yet in her 
gayest moods there seemed to lie a burden on 
her soul. Her usual pursuits and avocations 
had ceased to interest her; she shunned amuse- 
ments, and the loved companions of her child- 
hood found her unsociable and absent in their 
society. But for her mother her solicitude was 
ever awake, and her love seemed daily to in- 
crease in its intensity. No selfish feeling ever 
rendered her regardless of the wishes, or neg- 
lectful of the comfort, of that kind friend, who 
in her mother-heart feared for the health of her 
best-loved child, and trembled lest insidious dis- 
ease should be undermining the pillars of her 
life. And on this very evening she had per- 
suaded her to take a cordial mixture, and retire 
early; and she said, ‘‘try to get a good night’s 
rest, for to-morrow will be.a busy day, and I 
shall need your help.”” As Lucy pressed the 
good-night kiss on the fair maternal forehead, 
she felt a very Judas at heart, and hastened 
from the room. Evidently she had neither rested 
nor slept, for her cheek was pale and her eyes 
heavy, and their lids swollen with weeping. On 
the table, beside the shaded lamp, lies a written 
sheet of paper. It is addressed to the mother 
so calmly sleeping under that same roof. What 
is it that the ever-confiding daughter dare not 
communicate to a mother so loving and beloved, 
face to face, in words of truth and trust ? 

‘¢ Mother!” she had written, ‘‘ best and dear- 
est mother, I am going to forsake you. I—who 
have been so dearly, so tenderly cherished, so 
throned in your affections, so exalted in your par- 
tial love—I—who owe to you my life, and what- 
soever has been joyous or valuable in it—what- 
soever is just, wise, or amiable, in my own cha- 
racter; all that I am, all that I have enjoyed— 
am going to forsake you! I know that my flight 
will be an arrow piercing through your gentle 
heart; I know that your house will be desolate 








when I am gone, that you will miss my partici- 
pation in all your occupations; that your labor 
will be heavy without my hand to aid you, and 
all your pleasure palled with a shadow of my 
memory. I know that you will weep for my 
absence, and fear for the future lot of your in- 
grate daughter—and yet, mother, dear mother, 
I am going to forsake you. Mother, I have 
loved you above all created things, I have wished 
to live for your sake, that I might cheer and aid 
you; I have prayed that I might die before you, 
that so I might be spared the agony of a parting 
from my blessed mother. And yet, my mother, 
a strange love, for a stranger, wins me now to 
forsake you. To leave your heart desolate and 
your hands shackled with a double burden. I 
was happy—O so happy—in your love, and the 
calm, sweet pleasures of my maiden home, until 
I met Mortimer Dudley. Mother, do not curse 
him. I know that you have always disliked 
him. I used to think that your will should be 
my law in all things; that I would never regard 
with favor any person not approved by your 
judgment. But there is a fascination about him 
which I have striven in vain to resist. It is like 
the power the magnetizer exerts upon his sub- 
ject, perhaps it is the same, but Iam unable to 
resist. He has persuaded me to wed him clan- 
destinely, as his parents would oppose our union, 
and you also, my own best friend. Mother, I 
know that you feel and act in this matter solely 
for my benefit. I know that you object to my 
becoming his wife merely because you are per- 
suaded that I shall not be happy in that relation. 
I know that your judgment is fur superior to 
my own, and that I should find safety in follow- | 
ing your advice, yet a subtle spirit lures me from 
youtorely uponhislove. Itis not that I so love 
him, that I ‘could not live without him.’ If he 
would leave me now cheerfully, willingly, or if it 
should please God that he should die, even so, mo- 
ther, I should feel relieved as if a chain of iron 
were lifted from my heart-strings; but he lives, 
he beseeches me to become his wife—to dwell with 
him, and make him happy. If I refuse he will 
be most miserable, and the weight and darkness 
of his misery will be on my soul, and on my 
path forever. I am going with him, to become 
his wife, and I shall not remain away long. He 
has promised to bring me back, so that if you 
forgive me, and receive him as a son, we can 
spend a ‘merry Christmas’ with you, in the dear 
old familiar room. And I will dress it with 
evergreens, more gayly than.I ever did in my 
happy girlhood. I know that you will forgive 
us, and we shall all be happy-—oh, so happy. I 
feel now that it will be so. Pray for it, dearest, 
best of mothers, for God will hear and grant 
your petitions. Pray for the peace, the safety, 
and sure return of 
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‘Your hoping, fearing, agonizing, and | 
ever-loving daughter. The clock strikes twelve. 
In half an hour Mortimer will be here. Oh, | 
Lord God, protect me, and let thy holy light | 
dwell ever in my mother’s home. 


Lucy Lez.” | 
There was a low whistle, and a white hand- | 
kerchief was shaken out from the shadow of the 
old button-ball. The young girl rose with a 
sudden motion, her cheeks were glowing, her 
pulses throbbing tumultuously, her whole frame 
trembling. She hurried on her hat and shawl, 
lifted her traveling-basket, stepped hastily from 
the room, closed the door softly, and went with 
silent feet down stairs, and out at the kitchen- 
door. Her lover met her with rapturous demon- 
strations, led her swiftly along the green path 
so familiar to her feet, and at the great farm- 
gate assisted her into a carrirge, which soon 
bore her from her home of peace and joy. 





And her mother, when with light step and 
beaming smile she entered her daughter’s cham- 
ber at sunrise, for the gay good-morning and 
the sweet earnest kiss, and found only that wild, 
wailing letter, with emptiness, desolation, and 
deadly fear. How would she endure it? She 
did endure, as woman is capable of enduring. 
But her agony was terrible. The child she had 
so loved and cherished was lost to her. If God 
had taken her away in her young innocence, she 
felt that she could have borne it, but to be de- 
serted thus—her immortal love cast aside for 
the passion of a strange man; this great agony 
thrown upon her lest a lover should suffer the 
momentary pangs of wounded self esteem and 
disappointed pursuit. And this by the child in 





stood watching at the windows, or paced ner- 


_vously up and down the cold veranda, eager to 


catch the first glimpse of the approaching 
vehicle; the tables were spread; dinner was 
delayed as long as courtesy to the guests would 
allow; then the feast was displayed, partaken 
of in sorrow and heaviness, the company went 


| their ways; the children went to bed weeping ; 


and Mrs. Lee bewildered by doubts and fears, 
and agonizing for her child, sat in her arm-chair 
by the fireplace, until the candles burned out in 
their sockets, and the last embers, glimmered 
through their ashen veils; until the clock chimed 
three, and chanticleer proclaimed the dawn. 
Heedless of the weariness induced by the day’s 
ardent labor, heedless of the intense frost that 
wrought inimitable imagery on the moon-lit win- 
dow panes, congealing the viands, and cracking 
the glass on the neglected table, she sat, her 
whole soul absorbed in vainly seeking a solution 
to this one problem. What has detained my 
daughter? As the first cry of the cock came 
to her ear, she seemed to herself to awake from 
a troubled dream. There are many causes 
which might have delayed them, she said. I 
will hope on till New Year; they will surely be 
here then. She arose, put off her shoes, wrap- 
ped a thick shawl about her, and lay down upon 
her bed. Nature, utterly worn out, sunk into a 
deep slumber, from which she did not awake 
until the sharp toned clock on the mantel 
chimed eight. 

Startled at the unusual lateness of the hour, 
she arose hastily, and found herself dizzy, fever- 
ish, and aching in every joint. Yet she kindled 
her fire, and commenced regulating the disor- 


whose love and truth she had so confidently re- ' dered room, and repairing the neglect of the 
lied. Her spirit was wounded, her heart trans- | previous evening. When the children came in 


fixed, her brain confused with whirling anguish, 
and her great grief rendered more intense by 
bitter and reproachful thoughts. 

The dark-robed days passed by with her tears 
upon their lingering feet, and bleak December 
came; yet there came no letter, no word from 
the fugitives. ‘‘ They mean to give us a glad 
surprise,” she said, and commenced her prepa- 
rations for the Christmas festival. The brother 
whom Lucy had so proudly prized, and the little 
sisters of her love, sought out and treasured 
whatever they supposed would be pleasing or 
acceptable to the dearly remembered sister. 
But the days wore by, in hope and fear; and 
Christmas eve came, and brought not the 
longed for daughter and sister. Hope was faint, 
but she whispered tremulously, ‘‘They will be 
here to partake the Christmas feast.”’ But the 
hallowed morning arose, clear and bright, and 
desolate, to Mrs. Lee’s household. The guests, 
who had been invited to greet their returning 
friend assembled, and as the hours went by, 








| with sad faces, she said with assumed hopeful- 


ness, ‘‘Something of importance has delayed 
your sister, but she will be home surely to New 
Year. But New Year came, and departed, and 
Lucy came not, neither was there letter or mes- 
sage. Then Mrs. Lee’s heart failed her, and 
she lay down upon her bed, sick in body and 
mind. She will never get up again, said her 
neighbors, her heart is broken. But as she saw 
her young son, and his little sisters, weeping in 
her chamber, she felt that they had a claim up- 
on her life, and most earnestly did she strive to 
repress the anguish that was wasting her spirit, 
and recover her health, for their sakes. And 
she did recover; at least, she arose from her 
bed of sickness, and performed her duties of 
housewife, mother and friend; but her soul and 
her face wore the shadow of unceasing pain. 
One year went by, and there came no tidings, 
another followed, and another—but near the 
close of the fourth year there came a letter, post- 
marked at New York. Mrs. Lee could not re- 
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cognize as Lucy’s, the unequal sprawling hand 
in which it was directed, yet she felt sure that 
it brought tidings of her lost child, and hasten- 
ing to her room, with a fervently ejaculated 
Lord sustain me! tore away the envelope. The 
first word that met her eye, sent the blood rush- 
ing to her heart with an emotion that ran along 
her nerves like lightning on the electric wire. 
That word was, mother! She pressed her hand 
a moment upon her forehead, and then read on: 

** Mother—dear mother, he has forsaken me, 
left me alone and unprovided for, in this great 
Babel of a city ; but, mother, 1 am not degraded, 
that one comfort, at least, is mine, and yours. 
The morning of our elopement we were regularly 
united by a justice of the peace, in presence of 
three witnesses. I made an entry of the mar- 
riage, with the names of the justice and all the 
witnesses, on the record leaf of my own dear 
Bible—the Bible you gave me, mother, on the 
morning of the last Christmas I spent at 
home. Mother, I have not had a home since I 
left you. We proceeded direct to Philadelphia 
and established ourselves as boarders in a large 
and respectable boarding-house. During a week 
Mortimer devoted himself to my society ; and, 
mother, I was as happy as, under the circum- 
stances, it was possible for me to be. But then 
he said, that he must try to find some business, 
by which he could earnalivelihood. He said he 
had written to his father at Baltimore, confess- 
ing his marriage, asking to be forgiven, and’re- 


to remain one day ; confident, he said, that if his 
proud relatives could only see me, they would 
approve his choice. But his father had replied 
angrily, refusing to forgive or see him, and re- 
nouncing him forever. So, he said, we shall be 
obliged to:provide for ourselves. What can you 
do toward it, Lucy? 
at being the cause of his exile from his father’s 
house and heart, and I wondered that for my 
sake he would bear the loss of friends and for- 
tune so patiently. I told him that I was skilled 
with the needle, that plain, or fine sewing, fancy 
work or embroidery, were alike familiar to me. 
He said he would procure me work, and did so 
accordingly. You will believe mother that 
having work I was not idle. I applied myself 
the more earnestly; hoping to banish the an- 
guish which your silence occasioned me. I 
wrote immediately on my arrival at Philadelphia, 
and, as I got no answer I wrote again, beseech- 
ing your pardon, and begging permission to come 
and spend the Christmas holiday’s at home; and 
I continued to write every week until Christmas, 
then convinced that you had cast me off, I for- 
bore to trouble you with my pleadings, and 
since I had no other earthly friend, I sought to 





But he had grown careless and neglectful, even 
before I suspected it, he had ceased to seek my 
happiness. He was almost always absent from 
noon till midnight, sometimes till the morning 
arose, and then he slept away the forenocn. I 
knew that his nights were spent in gambling 
houses, but I did not reproach him, for I had no 
other friend. If I had supposed that you would 
receive me, I should have returned like the poor 
prodigal, before the first half year had passed 
away. But feeling that I deserved my fate, I 
endeavored to endure it, humbly, and patiently. 
Our fashionable boarding-house was soon aban- 
doned for cheaper lodgings, a small room and 
bedroom scantily furnished, where I toiled and 
wept, sometimes alone for weeks. A shop-boy 
brought me work, and carried away the finished 
garments, and I purchased my trifling provisions 
of the venders at the door, or at a huckster’s on 
the nearest corner. I early discovered that my 
husband had no rich father or relatives, that he 
was a professional gambler, and went from city 
to city in pursuit of his victims. Sometimes 
when he had been very successful, he would 
visit me, and leave me considerable sums of 
money. With these I paid my rent, reserving 
the overplus, against an evil day. Oh mother! 
all my days were evil. If you could know how 
I suffered, sitting alone in this great city, day 
and night, working for my own support, and 
dreaming the while of home. Of the peace, 


the plenty, the joy, and calm repose of that 
questing permission to bring me home, if only | 


I felt crushed to the earth, | 





blessed ark which I had forsaken for a shadow, 
an ignis fatuus. Oh how faithful was memory 
in presenting every incident of my happy girl- 
hood, in portraying every feature of the beloved 
homestead. With herI traversed over and over, 
every room, noted every article of furniture, 
looked again upon every shrub and flower in the 
yard and garden, even to the tuft of yarrow, 
that nodded its white cap to the fitful breeze, in 
the nook by the well—on the night of my wicked 
desertion. My brother too was ever present; 
and my fair little sisters. I fancied how they 
wept for sister Lucy—and you, mother, so 
patient, so untiring, so devoted to my comfort, 
so solicitous for my health and pleasure. But 
you had cast off your unworthy child, and then 
the bitter, bitter tears of regret, remorse, and 
agony, would blind my eyes, even to the light of 
remembrance. Thus passed the first summer of 
my wedded life, and the winter that followed was 
one of extreme suffering. My husband was ab- 
sent the whole winter, though he was aware of 
my circumstances before he left; my health was 
very poor, yet I was obliged to work, or suffer 
want; and I found it almost impossible to sleep. 
Oh, the despair and hideous fancies that haunted 
the interminable nights. I would not have lain 


hide my broken heart in my husband’s bosom. | in bed, only I could not afford fire and light to 
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sit by. One thought was ever haunting me. 
What should I do in my time of trial? for I had 
no female acquaintance. I had observed that 
every lady seemed to avoid any intimacy with 
me; probably my deserted condition, led them 
to suppose that I was one of the poor, deceived 
and deserted creatures, who receive no sympathy 
because they, so much more than any other 
living thing, deserve and need it. But God pro- 
vided me a friend. My rooms were part of a 
house owned by a widow lady, a Quaker, and 
therefore not afraid of the censures of an unjust 
world. Her agent, who used to call for the 
rent, told her that he always found me alone 
and sad, and that he suspected I had need of a 
friend. She called immediately, under pretence 
of seeing the condition of her house, whether it 
needed repairs. As soon as I saw her face my 
weary spirit sprang toward her, even as a wretch 
shivering with the billows of a stormy ocean, 
would reach for the near life-boat. She inquired 
for my husband, and then my grief burst out in 
tears and sobbing. She spoke to me, gentle, 
soothing words, and I grew calm, and told her 
all my history. She listened, kindly, soothed me 
with tender sympathy, and was from that time 
as a mother to me. 

‘¢My boy, to whom I gave my father’s name— 
Elisha—was nine weeks old when Mortimer re- 
turned from New Orleans, where he had spent 
the winter. After Mrs. Meade, my kind sus- 
tainer, became somewhat acquainted with him; 
she told him how she had found me, and repre- 
sented to him the unmanly cruelty of deserting 
& woman, circumstanced as I was, especially 
after having beguiled her of a good home and 
kind friends. He listened in dogged silence; 
but when she was gone, his wrath burst forth in 
a torrent of profanity and abuse. He said I had 
been complaining to her of his conduct; and 
when a wife had got so far as to confide what 
she deemed faults in her husband to a stranger, 
she had only one step more to take. He then 
forbade me to have any further intimacy with 
her. I told him that he was very ungrateful ; 
that Mrs. Meade had been the means of preserv- 
ing my life, as well as the life of his ‘child, and 
that I should continue to treat her as if she was 
my mother. He swore there should be no fur- 
ther intimacy between us; and finally, hired 
rooms at the opposite extremity of the city, and 
without informing me where we were going, took 
me away. I knew her address, but as my hus- 
band was so opposed to my seeing her, I con- 
eluded not to write to her while he remained 
with me. But, as if to separate me from her 
effectually, he soon after took me to Baltimore, 
and then, oh, mother! how shall I say it, he 
used every artifice and endeavor to make me be- 
come the thing, which, even those who love, 





deem despicable. Baffled in his cruel intentions, 
he brought me again to New York, and pro- 
cured me work, treating me always with con- 
tempt, and at times, with outrageous abuse. 
Last fall he again disappeared, and I heard no- 
thing of him until a few days ago, when he en- 
tered my room, dressed and ornamented in the 
extreme of fashion, as I had not seen him since 
the days of our honey-moon. He sat down, and 
asked me if I had any money by me. I replied 
that I had none—that I had been barely able to 
sustain myself and child through the long, cold 
winter. ‘You deserve to have starved,’ he said, 
‘since you choose penury and toil in preference 
to ease, pleasure, and affluence.’ Just then my 
little boy came in, looking timidly at the fine 
gentleman. ‘It is your father,’ I said; ‘come, 
Elisha, and speak to your papa.’ ‘Keep your 
distance, boy,’ cried Mortimer, haughtily; ‘no 
boy with such a name shall call me father.’ 
Tears, which no abuse offered to me could pro- 
voke, rose suffocatingly to my eyes, as the un- 
offending little one crept like a guilty thing be- 
hind my chair. ‘ What was the name of the man 
that married us?’ asked my husband, abruptly. 
‘Sandford,’ said I. ‘That is not the name,’ he 
replied, positively. ‘I am certain that it is 
Sandford,’ I persisted; ‘it is one of the items 
that I never can forget.’ ‘You have an excel- 
lent memory,’ he sneered, ‘but I have actually 
forgotten, though I am certain it is not Sand- 
ford.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘if you have forgotten it, 
it can be of but little consequence to you.’ ‘It 
is of the greatest consequence,’ he cried, ‘that I 
should know it, beyonda doubt. Where is your 
marriage certificate?’ If I had not been excited, 
I should have suspected some treachery ; as it 
was, | went to my work-box, got the precious 
document, and placed it in his hand. Without 
even unfolding it, he put it deliberately into the 
pocket of his vest. ‘That was a successful ruse,’ 
he said. ‘I remember Sandford’s name only too 
well. Now I will tell you what Iam about to 
do. I have been playing gentleman in Charles- 
ton, and have won the affections of a lady, beau- 
tiful, accomplished, wealthy. I shall marry her 
—and if you undertake to get up a row, I shall 
positively assert that I was never married to 
you. I have ascertained that Squire Sandford 
is dead, and the witnesses all gone to parts un- 
known. So you have nothing for it but submis- 
sion.’ ‘Oh, what shall I do!’ I cried, wringing 
my hands involuntarily. ‘I advise you to go 
home to your mother,’ he said. ‘I have no mo- 
ther!’ I moaned, ‘else my letters would have 
been answered.’ ‘ Not one of your foolish home- 
sick letters ever reached your mother,’ he said, 
shamelessly ; ‘I took the liberty to destroy them 
all. I presume the old lady has suffered every 
thing on account of your loss and obstinate 
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silence, and will receive you with floods of joy- 
ful tears.’ ‘Oh, God! I thank thee!’ burst from 
my full heart, and I wept as I had never wept 
before. ‘I am glad you take our divorce so joy- 
fully,’ he said, sarcastically, ‘though I own I 
am somewhat disappointed.’ ‘Who,’ I cried, as 
soon as I could speak, ‘having been four years 
confined to hard labor, would not receive the 
tidings of release and freedom joyfully. But 
how am I to go home? I have no money.’ ‘I 
suppose I must furnish enough to pay your ex- 
penses,’ he replied. ‘I hoped that you had, at 
least, half enough laid by.’ Very inconsiderate 
he was, to suppose that, with my child to clothe 
and feed, and care for, I could lay by money— 
especially in winter-time. 

‘*He gave me money, barely sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of my journey, and said to me, 
‘I must now inform you that you are not Mrs. 
Dudley, as my true name is not Mortimer Dud- 
ley. The lady who is soon to be my bride, knows 
me by another alias—so you will never be able 
to find me, or poison her repose.’ ‘See, I be- 
seech you,’ I replied, ‘that you do not poison 
her repose yourself. I have no desire to break 
her peace.’ 

‘*‘ And, so we parted, mother—we, who loved 
with such intensity four short years ago. Or 
rather, I, who loved with a devotion that con- 
quered my sense of duty to my mother and my 
God, rejoiced with exceeding joy, to see the object 
of that love depart from my presence forever. 

‘Now I shall be ready to commence my jour- 
ney home in about two weeks. I have a little 
work on hand, which I will finish, and then I 
shall have quite a little sum due me. This will 
furnish some necessary articles of clothing for 
myself and child, and then—oh, mother—shall 
I indeed return to home and you? I can hardly 
believe such happiness possible. And you will 
receive your prodigal, as did the father in our 
Lord’s parable. Oh, mother, I am coming, my 
heart is ready to break with joy. 

‘* Good by for a few days. 
‘* Ever your Lucy.” 

On an eminence overlooking the proud and 
noble city of Boston, stood a fine large mansion, 
surrounded by highly cultivated and richly orna- 
mented grounds and gardens. Within it was 
tastefully and costily furnished; in it resided an 
old man, with his son, his daughter-in-law, and 
their only child, a fair and gentle girl of five 
years. The old man was English by birth, de- 


scended from a proud baron, whose title was 
forfeited in Cromwell’s troublous times, by the 
adoption and practice of the principles of liberty. 
But though a stern advocate for republican prin- 
ciples, Mr. Montague could not divest himself 
of an aristocratic pride of birth and station, and 
insisted that though all men had equal rights, 





_ 


the distinctions of society, and the preponder- 
ance of wealth and talent, were inevitable and 
necessary. He could not believe that the igno- 
rant rustic, who had not enough of intellect to 
understand or appreciate genius, was fit to be 
yoked with the genius-gifted; or that the chil- 
dren of sordid poverty were suitable associates 
for the nurslings of wealth and elegance. Espe- 
cially did he abhor unequal marriages, and pa- 
raded his determination that no child of his 
should form an alliance with any person, how- 
ever estimable, who was not as well born and 
as wealthy as they. Mrs. Montague, though 
full as rich and noble as her husband, was a 
meek, sweet creature, of a gentler faith, who 
earnestly believed that ‘‘all men are brethren,”’ 
that adventitious circumstances of wealth and 
rank are overbalanced by worth and purity. 
She was the mother of seven children, five of 
whom died in early childhood, and she left this 
world to be with them, when the surviving two 
were boys, one eight and the other six years old. 
These grew up under the immediate tuition of 
their father. Edward, the eldest, became im- 
bued with all his pride and haughty aristocracy, 
though his temper was mild and his sense of 
justice acute. Frederiek, the younger, was a 
willful, impulsive boy, defying authority, con- 
temning punishment, and compassing his own 
ends regardless of consequences. He disdained 
all rules of decorum, and seemed to have no just 
appreciation of the rights of others.’ Yet when 
permitted to act his own pleasure, without re- 
prehension, he was joyous, generous and kindly 
disposed. If his father had been less censorious 
and peremptory, the combative principle of his 
nature might not have been so positively devel- 
oped, but as it was, he was a constant source of 
apprehension and grief to his stately and punc- 
tilious father. At school his principal study was 
to devise some mischievous trick, to be played 
off upon the professors. His father, however, 
held his extravagance in check, by allowing him 
only a certain amount of pocket-money. Soon 
after he left the university, during a rural tour 
through the Southern States, he fell desperately 
in love with a poor man’s daughter. His father 
and elder brother equally anathematized his 
passion, and finding he could by no means soften 
their opposition, he left his home, and had not 
since been heard from. The father grieved for 
his son, but the brother said it was far better so, 
that he had disgraced them all by a low mar- 
riage. He himself had married a niece of the 
Lord Bishop of York, a delicate and accom- 
plished woman, of fine feelings, generous spirit, 
and very little of the exclusive pride which 
reigned in her husband’s family. She sat by 
her open window, (it was a lovely morning near 
the close of May,) feasting her soul through the 
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senses of sight and sound, as she listened to the 
joyous voices of animated nature, and admired 
the bloom and verdure of the surrounding scenes. 
Her husband entered her room, smiling, and 
presented her with a letter, which had come by 
the morning mail. ‘From my dear, good sister 
Sarah,” cried Mrs. Montague, glancing at the 
direction. ‘* Will you listen while I read it, 
Edward? It is no doubt worth listening to,” 

Mr. Montague drew his easy-chair nearer to 
the window, while his beloved Elizabeth un- 
folded her sister’s missive, and read— 

‘* Ever DEAR Sister, and my excellent bro- 
ther-in-law,—waiving the usual compliments, I 
proceed at once tothe object of my letter. I 
have often heard Edwerd regret that his little 
Stella had not been a boy, and say that he would 
adopt a son if he could find a handsome, sensible 
child, honorably born, which was without pa- 
rents or relatives to interfere with his claim. 
Such a child I can now present him with, if he 
is still willing to adopt it. While I was staying 
at our brother’s in New York, three years ago, 
I chanced to hear a man tell the housekeeper 
that ‘one of her tenants seemed to him greatly 
in need of a female friend. She is a pretty 
young woman,’ he said, ‘and her husband ne- 
glects her sadly. She is always sewing, sewing, 
as if she worked by machinery, and has always 
paid her rent the first summons. But of late 
she is very sad, always sad, and seems very ill. 
The poor child needs a mother, for she will very 
soon be a mother.’ I felt unusually interested, 
and asked the housekeeper to direct me to her 
house, saying that I would befriend the young 
woman. The housekeeper thanked me warmly, 
and I soon after went, in the character of 
owner of the house, and inspected all the rooms, 
ostensibly to see if any repairs were necessary. 
I will simply say that I never was more deeply 
interested in any person, than I at once became 
in this lone Mrs. Dudley. She showed me a 
well attested certificate of her marriage with 
Frederick Dudley, wko she said persuaded her 
to elope with him. That he now neglected her, 
and had been absent since early in the fall. 
That she wrote frequently to her mother, but 
had never got any letter in reply. She said her 
mother was a most lovely and excellent woman, 
& widow, possessing a good farm, and always 
living in elegant competence. She sometimes 
feared that she had broken her loving heart; at 
all events, she seemed to have no mother now. 
I exerted myself to comfort and console her, 
visiting her frequently. and carrying her medi- 
cines and such little delicacies as I thought 
would prove acceptable. Early in March she 
gave birth to a son, a fine healthy child, which 
at once claimed a place in my affections. He 
was about two months old when his father again 





made his appearance. Not long afterward he 
took her from her lodgings, and I sought for her 
in vain, and shortly went to Europe. 

‘‘ After my return to New York, I was as 
usual rambling through the prisons and hospi- 
tals, and in one of the latter, to my great sur- 
prise and grief, found my poor Mrs. Dudley. 
She was in a high fever, and delirious ; pleading 
all the while to be permitted to go home to her 
mother. ‘He has given me leave to go,’ she 
said, ‘and he has married a handsome, accom- 
plished and wealthy lady, and does not care for 
me; so let me go home to mother. He says he 
did not send my letters, and that is the reason 
mother did not write. She never knew where I 
was. Oh, what a meeting we shall have! Nei- 
ther of us will ever sorrow more.’ And this 
was all her theme—home and mother. Poor 
exiled heart! The physician assured me there 
was no hope of her recovery. A few hours, he 
said, would take the pleader home. I remained 
with her, hoping for a lucid interval, so that I 
could ask her some questions about her mother 
and friends, for she had not given me her mo- 
ther’s name, or place of residence, in telling me 
her story years before; and I wanted to know 
what she would have done with her boy, who 
was in the orphans’ ward in the hospital, wait- 
ing to be finally disposed of. It was strange, 
but she did not once speak of him, and after a 
few hours of restless moaning and incoherent 
words, she suddenly looked up with a bright, 
joyful glance, and faltered, ‘Oh, mother—mo- 
ther! I am home at last,’ and she never breathed 
again. Before I left the room, I took up the 
Bible that lay on the little table by the bed-side, 
and chanced to open it at the blank-leaf inserted 
for a family-record. There I found her mar- 
riage circumstantially recorded, with her maiden 
name and birth-place. This enabled me to di- 
rect a letter to her mother, and I wrote imme- 
diately, narrating what I knew concerning Lucy 
Lee Dudley, and asking whether I should send 
the boy to his grandmother, or place him in a 
wealthy family, who would adopt him 4s their 
own. For I supposed that you would do so, if 
not, I was sure I could find another who would. 
After a reasonable interval, I received a reply, 
written by a friend of the family, and to this 
effect: About the first of September, Mrs. Lee 
received a letter from her daughter, stating that 
she should be at home in about two weeks. Mrs. 
Lee was almost delirious with joy, and during 
that day walked from room to room of her house, 
with the letter in her hand, repeating, ‘ yes, she 
is coming; Lucy is coming. There will be joy 
in my habitation as in the days gone by. Oh, 
God, restore my daughter to my arms in health. 
I ask no more for this life.’ All night she walked 
and talked of her lost child’s return; at inter- 
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vals uttering prayers and thanks. In the morn- 
ing she went out, still with the letter in her 
hand, and proceeded to the house of her pastor. 
As soon as she saw him she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, sir, 
thank God for me! Lucy is alive, and has writ- 
ten to me that she is coming home. In two 
weeks she will be here. This is her letter, will 
you please to readit?’ The clergyman extended 
his hand to receive it, when Mrs. Lee swayed 
in her chair, and would have fallen but for his 
timely aid. He called assistance, and every 
method was tried for her recovery, but she never 
breathed again. Her heart had been diseased 
for some time, and this great joy proved a fatal 
excitement. 

‘*Mr. Charles Lee, the only surviving brother 
of the husband of her youth, came from his 
residence in Charleston, 8. Carolina, and having 
been appointed administrator and guardian of 
the orphans, rented the farm to a tenant and 
took the children home with him. George Lee, 
the only son, was seventeen years old, and his 
uncle placed him as an apprentice in a printing 
office. The girls, one fourteen and the other 
eleven, lived in his family, and attended school. 
Under these circumstances, the writer said, he 
presumed I would confer a benefit on all con- 
eerned, by placing the child of poor Lucy as I 
had proposed. However, I was not satisfied, 
and wrote to Mr. Charles Lee, who replied, that 
as Mrs. Lee’s children were all minors, and 
nearly destitute of fortune, they concurred with 
him in deeming it best to leave the child at my dis- 
posal, with I cannotsay how many pages of thanks 
for my kindness to Lucy Dudley and her poor 
orphan. Thus you see it now rests with you to 
adopt this child or not, as you shall think best. 
He is a fine healthy boy, very bright and active, 
and I think you need not apprehend that he will 
incline to his father’s vices, for he is a perfect 
image of his mother, and seems to possess her 
mental peculiarities also. Consequently he is 
somewhat shy and sensitive, but this is no fault 
in my estimation. You will please spend as 
little time in coming to a conclusion as possible ; 
and let me hear from you directly, as I am 
anxious to make you a visit, and wish to know 
whether I am to bring the boy with me or not.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Montague consulted with 
their father, who advised that they should take 
the child, but execute no formal adoption, until 
they knew whether they could love him, and 
rely upon his affection and integrity. So the 
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answer was dispatched to sister Sarah, (Mrs. | 


Meade,) and within a month that excellent lady | 


arrived at the mansion of the Montague’s, with 
her cherished little: charge. After the usual 
bustle of a meeting with loving friends, little 
Dudley—as the family had decided to call him— 
was presented to his new parents. He received 
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and returned their caresses, but soon after, 
going to Mrs. Meade with a serious, almost sad 
countenance, he asked—‘‘ Is this the home that 
ma was going to take me to? and is this the 
‘dear mother’ that ma cried so to see?” 

‘‘You know I was not there, child,” prevari- 
cated Mrs. Meade, ‘‘ but probably they are so.” 

‘‘But that gentleman is not the pa I used to 
have,” said the boy positively.” 

‘‘Do you remember your pa’s face?” asked 
Mrs. Meade. 

‘ Yes,” replied the child, ‘+I can see just how 
he looked at me, when he said I should not be 
his boy, because my name was Elisha. But I 
had rather be Elisha than Dudley, for that is 
pa’sname. I did not love him, because he was 
not good toma; and I am glad my new father 
is not like him.” 

‘‘T hope you will learn to love me very much, 
my little man,” said Mr. Montague, placing the 
child on his knee, and smoothing his bright curls. 
‘*What shall I give you, tomake you love me?” 

“If you do not look cross, and say ugly 
things, to me, I shall love you dearly.” 

‘*‘ And will you love me too, pretty one ?” in- 
quired Mrs. Montague. 

‘‘Oh, yes,” he cried, with animation; ‘I al- 
ways loved you, because ma loved you so much. 
Oh, if poor ma could have come home with me. 
Iam sure she would rather have come home, 
than have gone away to Heaven; only she was 
so sick, and would not be well, only in the Lord’s 
Heaven.” 

‘¢He is indeed a noble boy,’ remarked Mr. 
Montague to Mrs. Meade. ‘‘I shall be proud 
to adopt him.” 

‘‘T never saw a child so formed to command 
affection,” said the lady. I cannot choose but 
love him with all my heart. But we have a lit- 
tle girl, Dudley,” continued the lady, ‘‘ who will 
be your dear sister. I hope you will love each 
other.” 

‘‘What is her name?” asked the boy. 

‘*Stella, which means a star,” replied Mrs. 
Montague. 

‘«Stella is a very fine name,” mused the child. 
‘¢ Will Stella love a little boy whose name is 
Elisha Lee Dudley.” 

‘‘Why your name is a very pretty name,” 
said Mrs. Montague. ‘‘ Elisha was the name of 
a very good and beautiful man, one of the noble 
prophets of the great God. Elisha is an excel- 


'lent name, but we like Dudley for a little boy 


because it is short, and because many of our 
dear friends, our relations are called Dudley. 
What makes you think your name ugly ?” 

‘‘T always thought my name was pretty, it 
sounded so pleasant when ma called me; but pa 
would not have me, because of my name, and 
then I thought there might be something bad 
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about it, especially when you chose to call me 


Dudley. But I will not think about pa any more, 
now that I have got.a good father that loves me, 
and my name too.” 

‘¢ That is right, my boy,” cried Mr. Montague, 
‘‘and here comes Stella. Look! daughter, this 
is your brother, the dear little boy that we have 
been promising to bring home for you.” 

Dudley regarded her with a pleased and shy 
expression, while she, looking her father in the 
face, asked, with a half guilty expression, 
‘Father, will you love my brother more than 
you love me, because he is a boy ?” 

‘Certainly not, child. I shall always love 
you just the same as if he was not here; and 1 
shall love him too. But how came you to ask 
me such a strange question ?” 

‘‘ Lizzy Lane told me that you would love 
him best, and said he was only a poor-house 
boy, and not my brother, and if she were in my 
place, she would not have him in the house.” 

‘‘My dear,” said Mr. Montague to his wife, 
““T hope that you will not permit any further 
intimacy between Lizzy Lane and Stella. Lizzy 
is a bad-hearted girl, and would make our 
daughter unamiable and unhappy. Remember, 
Stella, that Dudley is not a poor-house boy, and 
never was in a poor-house. His mother was a 
lady, but she is dead, and we have taken him to 
be our son, and that makes him your brother. 
Go now and take him to see your birds, and 
books, and shells, and pictures, and let him 
amuse himself with your play-things, until we 
get some for him.” 

So Stella ran and kissed him and led him away, 
and when Mr. Montague called for them to ride 
with him, Stella declared that she never was so 
happy in her life. Dudley was such a sweet, 
good brother, and played just as she wished to 
have him. ‘Just so,” remarked Mr. Montague, 
with a serious smile; ‘Stella has established 
her supremacy, and there will be no difficulty 
between the children.” 

And he judged correctly. For several years 
there was little of incident in the lives of those 
two children. To all Stella’s imperious exac- 
tions, Dudley yielded, in a spirit rather of 
chivalry than subjection, though sometimes by a 
grotesque homage, causing her supremacy to 
appear in an equally ludicrous light, so that she 
laughed, or pouted, blushing. No true parents 
ever regarded a child with a stronger and 
warmer affection than both Mr. and Mrs. Mon- 
tague experienced for their adopted son, and he 
exhibited toward them a love and dutiful de- 
ference which often cast the devotion of their 
own child in the shade. 

Though healthy and active, Stella was not 
remarkable for rapid growth, so that when Dud- 
ley was eleven years old, he was taller and 








heavier than she, although nearly two years her 
junior. Yet the girl of thirteen was verging 
upon womanhood, in the sole and intimate com- 
panionship of her adopted brother. They 
studied, they exercised, they gardened, they 
walked, they rode, they read, and sang together 
—indeed, they seemed inseparate, or rather each 
a component part of the other’s life, corporeal 
and mental. ‘‘There never lived two better, or 
lovelier children,” remarked Mr. Montague, as 
he watched them from the window of the draw- 
ing-room, riding gayly down the road, in the 
soft autumnal sunshine. ‘‘They are happy, 
and diffuse a radiance of cheerful affection where 
ever they appear. Our house would be a deso- 
late place without them. Every body loves 
them, and no brother and sister ever loved each 
other more tenderly than they.” 

‘*My dear Edward,” remarked Mrs. Mon- 
togue, ‘‘ did it ever occur to you that this frater- 
nal love may ripen into a warmer affection ?” 

‘*In after life, it might,” replied the gentle- 
man; ‘‘but now—why they are only little 
children.” 

‘‘Of Dudley, this is true,” returned the lady, 
‘but Stella is thirteen, and how often has a 
life-long love registered its commencement at an 
earlier date. Stella is small, but she is treading 
on the borders of womanhood.” 

‘¢ You are right,” replied Mr. Montague. ‘It 
will be very painful parting with them, but we 
must send one or both of them away. And our 
home will never again be as pleasant as they, 
with their sweet childish love and joy, have 
made it these last ten years. Alas! that there 
should always be a serpent to wile every Adam 
and Eve out of Paradise, for they have passed 
the bloom of their lives, and will look back to 
the bright hours of childhood at Montague house, 
as our first exiles looked back to Eden.” 

‘¢ But,”’ ventured the mother, ‘‘ why need this 
be? Let them remain, that their happiness and 
ours may be prolonged. It may be that they 
will remain sister and brother, and never wish a 
closer union; and if it be otherwise, surely, we 
would prefer their happiness to every other con- 
sideration.” 

‘¢ Elizabeth!” spoke old Mr. Montague, in a 
tone of stern reproach, (he had been reading, 
and sat dozing in his easy-chair, and Mrs. Mon- 
tague fancied her words inaudible to him.) 
‘¢ Elizabeth! is it possible that you can speak 
complacently of the possibility of a marriage 
between your daughter, the sole representative 
of our house, and that child of degradation, and 
perhaps infamy. Beware how you harbor even 
the possibility of such a thing. I have already 
decided upon an alliance for our child, worthy 
of her illustrious ancestry.” 

‘“‘Surely,” pleaded the mother, “‘ you would 
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not sell my daughter’s peace for rank, and doom 
her to a life of misery ?” 

« Lives of misery from crossed inclination,” 
retorted the old gentleman, ‘exist only in the 
fantastic brains of romancing women. My own 
excellent lady did not, in marrying me, espouse 
the beau ideal of her girlish faney; yet I flatter 
myself, very few women have passed years of 
more perfect peace and placid happiness than 
were allotted to her. Alas! that they should 
have been so few!” 

Mrs. Montague remembered to have heard 
her husband say of his mother, that she was a 
pale, pensive woman, who never laughed, and 
very seldom smiled. That she never went into 
society, and exhibited no interest in any thing 
except her children, and that her tears often 
mingled with the caresses she lavished upon 
them. All this was attributed to her ill-health. 
“‘Now, I have found the key to that lovely lady’s 
‘pale, pensive’ lip, and early death,” thought 
she. ‘Ah, Lord! and her husband supposes 
that she was happy! I now resolve that al- 
though I will never countenance my daughter in 
marrying without her father’s sanction, I will 
never see her sacrificed to a man whom in her 
heart she does not love. Never! never!” 

‘“‘It now becomes us,’”’ continued the elder 
Mr. Montague, ‘“‘to take prompt measures to 
prevent the evil which Elizabeth, with her wo- 
man’s tact, has foreseen. Such an attachment, 
though it could not possibly result in marriage, 
might cause Miss Montague, as well as her pa- 
rents, considerable uneasiness. We must, there- 
fore, either send Stella to New York. to visit her 
mother’s family there, or we must send the boy 
away to school or to sea.” 

“If Stella were in New York,’ replied Mrs. 
Montague, ‘‘ though she would be removed from 
Dudley, she would be exposed to the attentions 
of scores of young men, some of whom, no doubt, 
would exert every influence to win the favor of 
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the heiress, merely for the sake of the fortune 
which rumor would be sure to say she would 
inherit.” | 

‘Right again,” cried the wise old gentleman. 
‘¢Stella must remain at home, and be sheltered 
from all such influence—and the boy must go.” 

‘‘What is your decision, Edward ?”’ 

‘“‘The thought of parting with the boy is so 
exceedingly painful to me,” replied Mr. Mon- 
tague, ‘‘that I cannot at present entertain it 
long enough to conclude on any method of dis- 
posing of him. I am convinced of the prudence 
of separating the children, however; but they 
are so young, that I deem there can be no danger 
in their remaining together until spring; espe- 
cially if we, by no injudicious interference, or 
surveilance, awaken them to a consciousness of 
the relation in which they stand. Meantime I 
will seek a situation, and make provision for the 
dear boy.” 

Nothing further was said upon the subject, 
the children dreamed not of a separation, but 
from that day there lay a shadow on the 
parental brow, a burden on the spirit; and a 
phantom of darkness seemed to hover in all 
pleasant places. Even the innocent mirth of 
the unconscious children had an undertone of 
sorrow, for the father’s, the mother’s heart. 
But the winter sped away; spring was at hand, 
and the elder Mr. Montague reminded his son 
of his purpose respecting the adopted boy. 

‘*T have delayed announcing our determina- 
tion, as long as practicable,” returned Mr. 
Edward Montague; ‘‘ because it will be painful 
to him, and to us also. I fear there will be no 
sunshine in the house when he is once exiled 
from it.” 

‘¢And I am certain there will be none, if he 
stays,’’ retorted the old gentleman.” 

‘« He will not stay,” said Edward Montague, 
with a perceptible tremor of the voice. 

[ To be continued. 





LATE FOREIGN PICKINGS. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





‘*Gorna abroad to learn home news,” is an 
old saying, and those who go to French sources 
for it can be astonished at the easiest possible 
rates. We have all heard that Omar Pasha 
was divorced because madame was disqualified 
from bearing the Napoleonic title of Madame 
Mére—but who can tell us truly if she be a na- 
tive of our good city? Witness the following, 
from the Paris correspondence of the London 
Court Journal :— 

‘‘A lion, of a most interesting order, has just 





arrived in Paris, in the person of the wife of 
Omar Pasha. This lady is an American, from 
the pure and puritanical city of Philadelphia, 
who, objecting to the exaggerated orientalism of 
sentiment displayed by her husband, vouchsafed 
some appropriate remarks, chosen from appro- 
priate Christian texts, upon the subject. There- 
upon, Omar Pasha answering these in language 
taken from the Koran, the lady declared herself 
no longer bound to follow the law laid down by 
a husband, whose tenets had evidently grown 
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as loose as his trowsers, fled from the conjugal 
tent, and has come to Paris to join her sister. 
Omar Pasha, meanwhile, has taken to himself 
many wives, in eastern fashion—some seventeen 
or twenty are said to be the number. He declares 
that his despair will lead him to fifty, at least ; 
and lays all this anti-Christian conduct to his 
American wife’s door. 

As usual, the lady comes amongst us armed 
but with one resource against misfortune. As 
usual, that one resource is the—piano! She 
has announced her intention of giving concerts, 
and will appear in the rich costume given her 
by the sultan. The Pasha refuses to make her 
any allowance, as he proclaims himself ready to 
receive her back again; but the quiet Philadel- 
phian prefers her silent, solitary reign over one 
single heart, to the mighty power she is invited 
to enjoy over the horde of slaves who are hence- 
forth to share with her the flapping canvas of 
the tent before mentioned. One of {Omar's 
French aides-de-camp, M. le Baron de P., who 
has every reason to envy the sangfroid with 
which the Pasha treats the affair, is said to have 
attempted to reason with him, and upon hearing 
of the lady’s intention of making the name of 
Omar Pasha an attraction on the concert bills, 
tried to persuade him to put in opposition. 
‘‘Ah, bah!” exclaimed the Pasha; ‘‘ what sig- 
nifies this thing? If the tickets are cheap I will 
take one myself.”” Such is the tale we have been 
told of the separation which has taken place, 
with some éclat; of which we leave, however, 
the whole responsibility to the tellers.” 

The following will be read with interest. 
What a delicious bit of fierce attachment ! 

‘¢A severe scandal has been occasioned by the 
discovery of the extraordinary means resorted 
to by a certain Russian princess, well known in 
the higher circles of Paris and London, te ensure 
to herself the rebellious heart of the young 
Prince G., known amongst us as the Bolognese 
Apollo. The poor frightened Italian had fled 
from Naples, from Genoa, from Florence, from 
Milan, and at last to Paris, always with the 
persevering princess at his heels. He had been 
advised by some merry friends to come hither 
for the sake of a special police, which, they told 
him, existed in France for the special protection 
of mankind against the persecutions of the 
softer sex; but, to his cost, he found even this 
of no avail, for the princess, following him up 
with unabated hope, by dint of promises and 
coaxing had induced him to accept an invitation 
to her villa at Aubonne, near Montmorency. 
Here she has detained him for more than two 
months, under bolt and bar, resolved to let him 
have neither respite nor liberty till he had con- 
sented to sign the contract of marriage. Her 








immense fortune exempts her from any suspicion 
of interested motives in this resolve; but the 
young prince has held out, boldly preferring to 
her very face, ennui and captivity to the pros- 
pect held out. It needed the arrival of his 
uncle in Paris to lead to the discovery of the 
plot, which has ended in the liberation of the 
prince, of course, and the departure of the Rus- 
sian lady beaten and discomfited from Paris. 
This sort of proceeding is not unusual in little 
Russia whence comes the lady. We all remem- 
ber the kidnapping of poor Lizst, after his con- 
cert at Prince Woronzoff’s, at Kiew, and his 
disappearance for several months. This confine- 


ment (not solitary, however,) in a stronghold | 


belonging to the Countess V., and his sudden 
reappearance at Odessa, pale, frightened, and 
speechless, amongst the anxious and trembling 
crowd of his admirers.” 

While the French court was at Compiegne, in 
November, many queer things took place. One 
of them has transpired in the following form :— 

‘¢ The forest of Compiegne possesses the pecu- 
liarity of being intersected in every direction by 


‘numerous clairi2res, which do not exist im any- 


other of the royal forests. Several of these are 
of considerable extent, and give a charm of air 
and light to the woods, which is totally wanting 
in those of Pontainbleau. Im one of these, 
chosen as a rendezvous de chasse, the empress was 
struck with the very appropriate nature of the 
ground for racing—the turf being smooth, and 
short, and remarkably level, with a sloping bank 
on either side, sheltered by the thick wood which 
rises beyond. 

While the company were reposing after the 
halie, the empress—actuated, perhaps, by the 
little playful malice—proposed a race amongst 
the gentlemen, well knowing that the horses be- 
ing any thing but racers, and just then rather 
the worse for the day’s chase into the bargain, 
the sport afforded to the ladies would be of a 
first-rate description. In aclin d’ail the ground 
was cleared, lots were drawn, and the runners, 
four in number, were started amidst shouts of 
laughter and great betting and excitement 
amongst the ladies. It was Monsieur de Saint 
M. who won this first race, less in consequence 
of his own skill, or the mettle of his horse, than 
owing to the worse management of his rivals. 
The success of this first essay was so complete, 
that before quitting the ground, and while Mon- 
sieur de Saint M., still flushed with victory, and 
wearing the trophy of his conquest at his button- 
hole—a bouquet of thyme, blue-bells, fox-glove, 
and other innocent flowers of the forest, to which 
each lady contributed a blossom, gathered by 
her own fair hand—was yet in perplexity to 
know how he came to win what appeared, all 
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things considered, to be the veriest game of 
chance in the world, it was agreed that on the 
following day the ladies should try their skill 
likewise in the same place, the only difference 
being the liberty possessed by each fair jockey 
to choose her own moniure. The prize to be 


- contended for on the occasion was to be a set of 


buttons for a riding-waistcoat. The next day 
was waited for with impatience; as the lots 
were to be drawn for, none could tell before- 
hand, or presume to bet upon the skill of the 
fair competitors. Four horsewomen started, 
two ladies of honor, belonging to her majesty, 
one lady, whose chateau could be seen from the 
spot where the sport was held, and Madame de 
——, whose renown for horsemanship has, by 
this time, spread all over Europe, were the can- 
didates, and the empress herself was appointed 
to give the signal of departure, which was done 
according to the strictest rules of the race-course. 
At the very first starting it was evident that the 
whole interest of the race lay between Madame 
de P. and the country lady from the environs; 
and, after a severe struggle between the two— 
both having distanced, to a considerable degree, 
the two less experienced ladies of honor—Ma- 
dame de P. was pronounced the winner, and re- 
warded accordingly. If the anxiety and emotion 
displayed by the spectators was great, it was 
well repaid by the interest which the scene pos- 
sessed, as it so happened that the four ladies on 
whom the chance fell were amongst the most fear- 
less riders belonging to the imperial suite; and 
the invidious declare that Madame de P. owes her 
triumph entirely to the lightness of her diminu- 
tive figure, which gained the advantage, toward 
the end of the race most especially. 

Another distraction was the visit to the Chateau 
de Coney—considered the most perfect feudal 
ruin in France, and which, in spite of its restora- 
tion by Louis Philippe, menaces ruin so deadly 
and imminent, that the dungeons have been 
lately closed, and the pistol which the guide 
used formerly to fire in the great dining-hall, 
has been dispensed with ever since the reverbera- 
tion brought down the cornice. The imperial 
party, however, nothing daunted, visited every 
part of the building, and were greatly amused 
at the tradition which tells of the Seigneur de 
Coney and his four sons, who, at the coronation 
of Henry the Fifth, when vast numbers of the 
English nobility were journeying to Paris, used 
to lie in wait for the rich travelers, whose ap- 
proach could be descried from the ramparts, and 
sally out to the attack. The robbed and wounded 
knights were, of course, rescued by the Sire de 
Coney’s men, and borne to the castle, where the 
sire and his four sons received them with all 
tenderness and Christian charity. A legend 
tells of a certain English knight, Sir Ralph de 





Clavereu by name, who made three distinct en- 
deavors to pass by the Castle of Coney, three 
times, was beaten and robbed, and at last died 
in the arms of the worthy sire, who recommended 
him to patience and forgiveness of his enemies, 
while the four catiff sons stood round the couch 
and wept—not for his death, says the ballad, 
‘*but because he could be robbed no more.” 





The following is an interesting combination 
of romance and sorrow: 

‘The grand prise de voile, which took place 
the other day at the Benedictines, and was at- 
tended by all the highest families at present stay- 
ing in Paris, has been the great event to be re- 
corded since our last. The archbishop himself 
officiated, and the solemnity was rendered doubly 
solemn by the rank and beauty of the postulante. 
Many English ladies were amongst the assembly, 
as the fair nun is allied, through the marriage 
of her brother, with several English families of 
the highest rank. Another motive for the curi- 
osity experienced on the occasion was, the anx- 
iety to hear the voice of one who has been clois- 
tered within those walls for many years, and 
whose sweet notes once charmed thousands into 
forgetfulness of woes far worse than those which 
made her flee to solitude, and leave us to regret 
that none have been found to replace her on the 
boards she once trod with so much grace and 
majesty. 

It is only through an opportunity like the 
one we are now recording, that any portion of 
the world from without is allowed to enter the 
chapel of the Benedictine ladies, and much in- 
triguing and Machiavellian policy had been put 
in requisition to procure admission. But the 
public was doomed to disappointment. No sweet 
sounds, to remind us profanely of the entranc- 
ing pleasure we once experienced at the Italian 
Opera-houses of London, Berlin, and Paris, 
greeted our ears, and we were fain to console 
ourselves by listening to the thousand and one 
stories which were being told concerning the ex- 
prima donna, and her retirement from the world 
some four or five years ago. 

They spoke of her devotion to one whose for- 
tune has led him to the very pinnacle of wealth 
and power since that time of her traversing the 
seas from Rio Janeiro, on reading in the news- 
paper of his serious illness; of her arrival here 
before his convalescence was complete; and of 
the trouble, care, and pains she had been com- 
pelled to employ to obtain news of his progress, 
unknown to his family. The manner in which 
this was at length accomplished is worthy of any 
romance of the old Italian school. She bribed 
the nurse to feign illness herself, and to ask for 
a few days’ respite from her duties, with the 
permission of placing her niece by the patient 
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in her stead during her absence. This was ac- 
corded, and the prima donna, well disguised in 
short petticoats and snow-white cornette, took 
office by the sick man’s bed. Once or twice, 
they say, an expression of suspicion—a shadow 
as of fleeting recollection—would pass across 
his brow at the sound of the voice which, un- 
prepared and speaking suddenly, would greet 
his ears; but no other token remains to be heard 
to prove that he even had preserved the smallest 
recollection of her to whom had been devoted 
many years of his eventful life. And when the 
nurse, for prudence sake, returned, and the 
poor love-stricken prima donna was forced to 
withdraw, she flew to hide her sorrow with the 
Benedictines, yielding, as her dowry to the 
establishment, the immense success acquired by 
her talent on the stage. Before the time of her 
noviate was passed, the object of her tender 
preference was once more mixing in the struggle 
of politics, and before she had assumed the black 
veil, which has parted her forever from the 
world she once graced so well, he had sought in 
a union with a lady of rank, wealth and fortune, 





the happiness he had disdained when offered in 
any other shape. The rumor ran through the 
chapel, that the ex-prima donna, in the last 
stage of consumption, was prevented by weakness 
from attending the ceremony of last Monday.” 


‘¢A Rexic or Revotutrion.—The Marquis de 
Valfons has just died at Nismes (Gard.) He 
was the head of one of the most distinguished 
noble families in the south. His father, on the 
breaking out of the great revolution, was 
Colonel of the Regiment de Flandre, in garrison 
at Versailles; and when the invasion of the 
populace of Paris in that town was feared, the 
king sent for him, and asked if he could under- 
take to defend the town and guarantee the safety 
of the royal family. ‘Certainly, sire,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ provided we occupy the bridge of Sevres 
with artillery!’ ‘M. de Valfons,’ said the king, 
‘if a single drop of blood be shed, you shall 
answer it on your head!’ When the unfortunate 
king was brought to trial, M. de Valfons de- 








manded to be allowe‘ to testify this fact.’ 


THE LEGEND OF THE RGPiN. 


BY JOS. 


J. REED. 


* 





The following beautiful legend is from the German. The versification annexed was made at reyuest of a lady: 
“Tt was on the day when the Lord Jesus felt his pain upon the bitter cross of wood, that a small bird which had hov- 





ered awhile around, drew nigh about the seventh hour and nestled upon a wreath of Syrian thorns. And when the 
gentle creature of the air beheld those cruel spikes, the thirty-and-three which pierced that bleeding brow, she was 
moved with grief and compassion, and with the piety of birds she sought to turn aside, if but one of those thorns, with 
her fluttering wings and lifted feet. It was in vain. She did but rend her own soft breast, until blood flowed over her 
feathers from the wound. Then said a voice from among the angels, ‘Thou hast done well, sweet daughter of the 
boughs; yea, and I bring thee tidings of reward. Henceforth from this very hour, and because of this deed of thine, it 
shall be, that in many a land thy race and kind shall bear upon their bosoms the hue and banner of thy faithful blood; 
and the children of every house shall yearn with a natural Jove toward the birds of the ruddy breast, and shall greet 
their presence in its season with a voice of thanksgiving’ ” 

| Angelic bands, and a sweet sound 

Of loving voices grew! 


“Well done! sweet daughter of the bough ! 
Glad tidings of reward 

We bring to thee; henceforth shalt thou, 
(For this thy deed adored,) 

And all thy race in every land, 

Bear on thy breast the glowing brand, 
The token of thy love 

For him who died on Calvary, 

A bright memorial sent to thee 
Of praises from above! 


’Twas darkness all around, 

As on the cross in cruel agony 

The dying Saviour hung! his temples bound 
With platted wreath of thorns of Galilee! 

The sun was darkened, and no mortal eye 

Might gaze upon that closing agony ! 

But hovering round, a loving, gentle bird 
Descended on those thorns and nestled there: 
And viewed those sufferings with a mute despair! 

Till suddenly, by deepest pity stirred, 

She sought with lifted foot and fluttering wing 
To turn aside the thorns that pierced his brow; 

And to that anguished form relief to bring, 

If ’twere but for a moment—but not so 

That pain could be averted—’twas in vain! 

She did but rend her own soft breast: the stain 
Of blood was on her plumage, and she drew 

Near to the sufferer, as with joy inspired 

He murmured, “ It is finished !” and expired. 


‘In every land he calls his own, 
In every house where he is known, 
The young shall with affection yearning 
Hail the season which, returning, 
Brings back, to seek repose and rest, 
The wanderer of the ruddy breast, f 
And greet her presence with a voice 
Of gladness and of praise, 

But, opening to her view, And bid her on her way rejoice, 

A heavenly light disclosed around And wish her happy days!” 
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THE WILD LAND OF DREAMS. 


Tuose desirous of reading one of the most 
extraordinary, fantastic and beautifully-deliri- 
ous books ever written, should get ‘‘ The Hash- 
eesh Eater’ recently published by Messrs 
Harpers of New York. We should prefer not 
instituting a comparison between it and the 
Opium Eater by De Quincey, but the press has 
generally done so, and we take the liberty of 
giving our own views as follows. Inferior as a 
polished writer and trained metaphysician to 
De Quincey, the Hasheesh Eater excels his pro- 
totype in wild gorgeous imagery in exhausting 
the phantasmagoria of bewildering beauty, and 
above all, setting forth that oriental spirit and 
gorgeous primeval symbolism, without which 
no opium or hasheesh eating, be it literal or 
spiritual—come it in the form of pills or sesthe- 
tic studies—can ever be perfect. We give the 
following, not as a fair specimen of the book, 
(which it is not,) but as one best suited to our 
typographic limit. 

The moment that I closed my eyes, a vision 
of celestial glory burstupon me. I stood on the 
silver strand of a translucent, boundless lake, 
across whose bosom I seemed to have been just 
transported. A short way up the beach, a tem- 
ple, modeled like the Parthenon, lifted its spot- 
less and gleaming columns of alabaster sublimely 
into a rosy air—like the Parthenon, yet as much 
excelling it as the godlike ideal of architecture 
must transcend that ideal realized by man. Un- 
blemished in its purity of whiteness, faultless in 
the unbroken symmetry of every line and angle, 
its pediment was draped in odorous clouds, 
whose tints outshone the rainbow. It was the 
work of an unearthly builder, and my soul stood 
before it in a trance of ecstasy. Its folded doors 
were resplendent with the glory of a multitude 
of eyes of glass, which were inlaid throughout 
the marble surfaces at the corners of diamond 
figures from the floor of the porch to the topmost 
moulding. One of these eyes was golden, like 
the mid-day sun, another emerald, another sap- 
phire, and thus onward through the whole gamut 
of hues, all of them set in such collocations as to 
form most exquisite harmonies, and whirling 
upon their axes with the rapidity of thought. 
At the mere vestibule of the temple I could have 
sat and drunk in ecstasy forever; but, lo! I am 
yet more blessed. On silent hinges the doors 
swing open, and I pass in. 

I did not seem to be in the interior of a tem- 
ple. I beheld myself as truly in the open air as 
if I had never passed the portals, for whichever 





way I looked, there were no walls, no roof, no 
pavement. An atmosphere of fathomless and 
soul-satisfying serenity surrounded and trans- 
fused me. I stood upon the bank of a crystal 
stream, whose waters, as they slid on, discoursed 
notes of music which tinkled on the ear like the 
tones of some exquisite bell-glass. The same 
impression which such tones produce, of music 
refined to its ultimate ethereal spirit and borne 
from a far distance, characterized every ripple 
of those translucent waves. The gently sloping 
banks of the stream were luxuriant with a vel- 
vety cushioning of grass and moss, so living 
green that the eye and the soul reposed on them 
at the same time and drank in peace. Through 
this amaranthine herbage strayed the gnarled, 
fantastic roots of giant cedars of Lebanon, from 
whose primeval trunks great branches spread 
above me, and interlocking, wove a roof of im- 
penetrable shadow; and wandering down the 
still avenues below those grand arboreal arches 
went glorious bards, whose snowy beards fell on 
their breasts beneath countenances of ineffable 
benignity and nobleness. 

They were all clad in flowing robes, like God’s 
high-priests, and each one held in his hand a 
lyre of unearthly workmanship. Presently one 
stops midway down a shady walk, and, baring 
his right arm, begins a prelude. While his 
celestial chords were trembling up into their 
sublime fullness, another strikes his strings, and 
now they blend upon my ravished'ear in such a 
symphony as was never heard elsewhere, and 1 
shall never hear again out of the Great Pre- 
sence. A moment more, and three are playing 
in harmony ;. now the fourth joins the glorious 
rapture of his music to their own, and in the 
completeness of the chord my soul is swallowed 
up. Ican bear no more. But yes, I am sus- 
tained, for suddenly the whole throng break 
forth in a chorus, upon whose wings I am lifted 
out of the riven walls of sense, and music and 
spirit thrill in immediate communion. Forever 
rid of the intervention of pulsing air and vibrat- 
ing nerve, my soul dilates with the swell of that 
transcendent harmony, and interprets from it 
arcana of a meaning which words can never tell. 
I am borne aloft upon the glory of sound. 1 
float in a trance among the burning choir of the 
seraphim. But, as I am melting through the 
purification of that sublime ecstasy into oneness 
with the Deity himself, one by one those pealing 
lyres faint away, and as the last throb dies down 
along the measureless ether, visionless arms, 
swiftly as lightning, carry me far into the pro- 
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found, and set me down before another portal. 
Its leaves, like the first, are of spotless marble, 
but ungemmed with wheeling eyes of burning 
color. : 

Before entering on the record of this new 
vision, I will make a digression, for the purpose 
of introducing two laws of the hasheesh opera- 
tion, which, as explicatory, deserve a place here. 
First, after the completion of any one fantasia 
has arrived, there almost invariably succeeds a 
shifting of the action to some other stage en- 
tirely different in its surroundings. In this 
transition the general character of the emotion 
may remain unchanged. I may be happy in 
Paradise and happy at the sources of the Nile, 
but seldom, either in Paradise or on the Nile, 
twice in succession. I may writhe in Etna and 
burn unquenchably in Gehenna, but almost 
never, in the course of the same delirium, shall 
Etna or Gehenna witness my torture a second 
time. : 

Second, after the full storm of a vision of in- 
tense sublimity hus blown past the hasheesh- 
eater, his next vision is generally of a quiet, 
relaxing, and recreating nature. He comes 
down from his clouds or up from his abyss into 
a middle ground of gentle shadows, where he 
may rest his eyes from the splendor of the ser- 
aphim or the flames of fiends. There is a wise 
philosophy in this arrangement, for otherwise 
the soul would soon burn out in the excess of 
its own oxygen. Many a time, it seems to me, 
has my own thus been saved from extinction. 

This next vision illustrated both, but especi- 
ally the latter of these laws. The temple-doors 
opened noislessly before me, but it was mo scene 
of sublimity which thus broke in upon my eyes. 
I stood in a large apartment, which resembled 
the Senate-chamber at Washington more than 
any thing else to which I can compare it. Its 
roof was vaulted, and at the side opposite the 
entrance the floor rose into a dais surmounted 
by a large arm-chair. The body of the house 
was occupied by similar chairs disposed in arcs ; 
the heavy paneling of the walls was adorned 
with grotesque frescoes of every imaginable 
bird, beast, and monster, which, by some hid- 
den law of life and motion, were forever chang- 
ing, like the figures of the kaleidoscope. Now 
the walls bristled with hippograffs; now, from 
wainscot to ceiling, toucans and maccataws 
swung and nodded from their perches amid 
emerald palms; now Centaurs and Lapithe 
clashed in ferocious tumult, while crater and 
cyathus were crushed beneath ringing hoof and 
heel. But my attention was quickly distracted 
from the frescoes by the sight of a most witchly 
congress, which filled all the chairs of that 
broad chamber. On the dais sat an old crone, 
whose commanding position first engaged my 





attention to her personal appearance, and upon 
rather impolite scrutiny, I beheld that she was 
the product of an art held in preéminent favor 
among persons of her age and sex. She was 
knit of purple yarn! In faultless order the 
stitches ran along her face; in every pucker of 
her re-entrant mouth, in every wrinkle of her 
brow, she was a yarny counterfeit of the gran- 
dam of actual life, and by some skillful process 
of stuffing, her nose had received its due peak 
and her chin its projection. The occupants of 
the seats below were all but reproductions of 
their president, and both she and they were 
constantly swaying from side to side, forward 
and back, to the music of some invisible instru- 
ments, whose tone and style were most intensely 
and ludicrously Ethiopian. Not a word was 
spoken by any of the woolly conclave, but with 
untiring industry they were all knitting, knit- 
ting, knitting ceaselessly, as if their lives de- 
pended on it. I looked to see the objects of 
their manufacture. They were knitting old 
women like themselves! One of the sisterhood 
had nearly brought her double to completion ; 
earnestly another was engaged in rounding out 
an eyeball; another was fastening the gathers 
at the corners of a mouth; another was setting 
up stitches for an old woman in petto. 

With marvelous rapidity this work went on; 
ever and anon some completed crone sprang 
from the needles which had just achieved her, 
and, instantly vivified, took up the instruments 
of reproduction, and fell to work as assiduously 
as if she had been a member of the congress 
since the world began. ‘‘Here,”’ I cried, ‘here, 
at last, do I realize the meaning of endless pro- 
gression !”’ and, though the dome echoed with 
my peals of laughter, I saw no motion of aston- 
ishment in the stitches of a single face, but, as 
for dear life, the manufacture of old women 
went on unobstructed by the involuntary rude- 
ness of the stranger. 

An irresistible desire to aid in the work pos- 
sessed me; I was half determined to snatch up 
a quartette of needles and join the sisterhood. 
My nose began to be ruffled with stitches, and 
the next moment I had been a partner in their 
yarny destinies, but for a hand which pulled me 
backward through the door, and shut the con- 
gress forever from my view. 

For a season I abode in an utter void of sight 
and sound, but I waited patiently in the assur- 
ance that some new changes of magnificence 
were preparing for me. Iwas not disappointed. 
Suddenly, at a far distance, three intense lumin- 
ous points stood on the triple wall of darkness, 
and through each of them shot twin attenuated 
rays of magic light and music. Without being 


able to perceive any thing of my immediate sur- 


roundings, I still felt that I was noiselessly 
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drifting toward those radiant and vocal points. 
With every moment they grew larger, the light 
and the harmony came clearer, and before long 
I could distinguish plainly three colossal arches 
rising from the bosom of a waveless water. 
The mid arch towered highest; two on either 
side were equal to each other. Presently I be- 
held that they formed the portals of an enor- 
mous cavern, whose dome rose above me into 
such sublimity that its cope was-hidden from my 
eyes in wreaths of cloud. On each side of me 
ran a wall of gnarled and rugged rock, from 
whose jutting points, as high as the eye could 
reach, depended stalactites of every imagined 
form and tinge of beauty, while below me, in 
the semblance of an ebon pavement, from the 
reflection of its overshadowing crags, lay a level 
lake, whose exquisite transparency wanted but 
the smile of the sun to make it glow like a floor 
of adamant. On this lake I lay in a little boat 
divinely carved from pearl after the similitude 
of Triton’s shelly shallop; its rudder and its 
oarage were my own unconscious will, and, with- 
out the labors of especial volition, I floated as I 
list with a furrowless keel swiftly toward the 
central giant arch. With every moment that 
brought me nearer to my exit, the harmony that 
poured through it developed into a grander 
volume and an intenser beauty. 

And now I passed out. 

Claude Lorraine, freed from the limitations 
of sense, and gifted with an infinite canvas, may, 
for aught I know, be upon some halcyon island 
of the universe painting such a view as now 
sailed into my vision. Fitting employment 
would it be for his immortality were his pencil 
dipped into the very fountains of the light. 
Many a time in the course of my life have I 
yearned for the possession of some grand old 
master’s soul and culture, in the presence of 
revelations of Nature’s loveliness which I dared 
not trust to memory ; before this vision, as now 
in the remembrance of it, that longing became a 
heartfelt pain. Yet, after all, it was well; the 
mortal limner would have fainted in his task. 
Alas! how does the material in which we must 
embody the spiritual, cramp and resist its exe- 
cution! Standing before windows where the in- 
visible spirit of the frost had traced his exqui- 
site alge, his palms and his ferns, have I said 
to myself, with a sigh, Ah! Nature alone, of all 
artists, is gifted to work out her ideals! 

Shall I be so presumptuous as to attempt in 
words that which would beggar the palette and 
the pencil of old-time disciples of the beautiful ? 
I will, if it be only to satisfy a deep longing. 

From the arches of my cavern I had emerged 
upon a horizonless sea. Through all the infini- 
tudes around me I looked out, and met no bound- 
aries of space. Often, in after times, have I be- 





held the heavens and the earth stretching out in 
parallel lines forever, but this was the first time 
I had ever stood un-‘‘ringed by the azure 
world,” and I exulted in all the sublimity of the 
new conception. The whole atmosphere was 
one measureless suffusion of golden motes, 
which throbbed continually in cadence, and 
showered radiance and harmony at the same 
time. With ecstasy vision spread her wings for 
a flight against which material laws locked no 
barrier, and every moment grew more and more 
entranced at further and fuller glimpses of a 
beauty which floated like incense from the pave- 
ment of that eternal sea. With ecstasy the spi- 
ritual ear gathered in continually some more 
distant and unimaginable tone, and grouped the 
growing harmonies into one sublime chant of 
benediction. With ecstasy the whole soul drank 
in revelations from every province, and cried 
out, ‘Oh, awful loveliness!” And now out of 
my shallop I was borne away into fhe full light 
of the mid firmament; now seated on some top- 
pling peak of a cloud-mountain, whose yawn- 
ing rifts disclosed far down the mines of re- 
served lightning; now bathed in my ethereal 
travel by the rivers of the rainbow, which, side 
by side, coursed through the valleys of heaven; 
now dwelling for a season in the environment of 
unbroken sunlight, yet bearing it like the eagle 
with undazzled eye; now crowned with a coro- 
nal of prismatic beads of dew. Through what- 
ever region or circumstances I passed, one char- 
acteristic of the vision remained unchanged ; 
peace—everywhere godlike peace, the sum of all 
conceivable desires satisfied. 

Slowly I floated down to earth again. There 
Oriental gardens waited to receive me. From 
fountain to fountain I danced in graceful mazes 
with inimitable houris, whose foreheads were 
bound with fillets of jasmine. I pelted with 
figs the rare exotic birds, whose gold and crim- 
son wings went flashing from branch to branch, 
or wheedled them to me with Arabic phrases of 
endearment. Through avenues of palm I 
walked arm-in-arm with Hafiz, and heard the 
hours flow singing through the channels of his 
matchless poetry. In gay kiosques I quaffed 
my sherbet, and in the luxury of lawlessness 
kissed away by drops that other juice which is 
contraband unto the faithful. And now beneath 
citron shadows I laid me down to sleep. When 
I awoke it was morning—actually morning, and 
not a hasheesh hallucination. The first emotion 
that I felt upon opening my eyes was happiness 
to find things again wearing a natural air. Yes; 
although the last experience of which I had been 
conscious had seemed to satisfy every human 
want, physical and spiritual, I smiled on the 
four plain white walls of my bed-chamber, and 
hailed their familiar unosteutatiousness with a 
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pleasure which had no wish to transfer itself to | felt not one trace of bodily weariness nor men- 
arabesque or rainbows. It was like returning | tal depression. Every function had returned to 
home from an eternity spent in loneliness among its normal state, with the one exception men- 
the palaces of strangers. Well may I say an | tioned; memory could not efface the traces of 
eternity, for during the whole day I could not rid my having passed through a great mystery. I re- 
myself of the feeling that I was separated from called the events of the past night, and was pleased 
the preceding one by an immeasurable lapse of , to think that I had betrayed myself to no one but 
time. In fact, I never got wholly rid of it. | Dr. H. I was satisfied with my experiment. 

I rose that I might test my re-instated powers, | Ah! would that I had been satisfied! Yet 
and see if the restoration was complete. Yes, I | history must go on. 








THE WHITE CAMELIAS. 


BY A DOCTOR'S WIFE. 


PART I. ‘such a delicate flower, but not harm a tough 
Brita Osporne and myself were, for some | reed like myself. Alas! 
years, the “leading girls” of Jefferson College, From the proximity of our homes we were as 


in Wandesborough. (I cannot advise you to | much together during vacation as we had been 
look for this place on the map, because I do not | at school; and, as Colonel Osborne entertained 
think you would find it; and, again, because | on a grand scale, (his wife had been dead since 
the locale has nothing to do with my story.) | Ella’s babyhood,) it was more likely I should 
The causes of this Saulish elevation above our | choose to find myself in his brilliant drawing- 
fellows, were these: First—we had been there | room, than to invite Ella to leave it for the quiet 
longer than any of the other pupils, some of | and simplicity of our cottage. I have said she 
whom came for two or three sessions, and hay- | was an only child; this was so, though her 
ing learned a little of every thing, went away | father’s affection seemed equally divided between 
finished, whilst we had begun at the very be- | her and his nephew and ward, Louis Stirling. 
ginning, and toiled up the steep heights of | This Louis was the son of Colonél Osborne’s sis- 
graduation. Next, because Ella’s father was | ter, who, during a visit to Europe, had married 
one of the college trustees, a member of the | an English officer, and after his death returned 
senate, and a reputed millionaire; while she, | to her native country, where she lingered for a 
his only child, was one of the loveliest girls that, | few months, and then joyfully prepared for her 
as the song says of Annie Laurie, “‘e’er the sun | eternal re-union with him who had gone before. 
shone on.” Now, I had not one of these ad-| His English relatives wished to claim the or- 
vantages. My father owned a small property on | phan; but Colonel Osborne, mindful of his sis- 
the edge of Colonel Osborne’s estate, and had | ter’s dying request, would not give him up, and 
sometimes difficulty in making all ends meet for | as years flew by, and unfolded the true nobility 
the education and maintainance of his eight | of the young man’s nature, Ella’s father thought 
olive branches; while, for myself, I never had | with deep thankfulness of the safety and care 
had the smallest pretensions to good looks, and | his beloved child would have, if confided to the 
therefore, only held this position in college by | keeping of her cousin. So time sped until the 
favor of Ella’s friendship, which cast some stray | session previous to graduating, when one day 
beams of her brightness over my otherwise insig- | Ella received a summons to the visitor’s parlor. 
nificant self. She was, as I have said, very | When she returned, (after an absence of perhaps 
beautiful, though as unlike a heroine as possi- | three-quarters of an hour,) we were in the che- 
ble. That is to say, the heroines who were my | mistry class, and as Professor 8. never permit- 
belles ideal—these were allin the Queen of Night | ted a word spoken, I could not inquire who the 
style, dark, gloomy, and grand; while she, | visitor had been that called up this brilliant 
with her violet eyes, golden curls, and pure | flush to neck and brow. Our lesson was longer 
brow, was far more like the divine Cenci. Her | than usual, and the bell sounded for the change 
disposition, too, was so lovely and clinging—-so | of music pupils, so that I had only time to whis- 
made up of bright smiles and brighter tears, | per, ‘‘ Ella, who was it ?”’ as I rushed along the 
that I playfully named her ‘‘ April Weather.” | corridor. 

Many times I have felt how naturally she seemed ‘‘Captain Arnold,” she replied, darting across 
fitted to her position, when surrounded by wealth | the opposite passage. 

and affection, she would forever be sheltered| I had practiced my piece faithfully, and 
from the rough blasts that would so soon wither | thought I knew it perfectly before I sat to the 
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piano; but, now all floated away, and instead of 
confused and confounded majors and minors, and 
Professor Janowski’s interjections, I only re- 
membered a scene which had occurred during 
the last vacation. 

One day I had dined at Oaklands; there was 
a large number of guests, amongst them a 
Captain Arnold. He sat between Ella and 
myself at the dinner-table, and proved a most 
fascinating companion. He had been in Europe 
—magic land to us!—and seemed as well ac- 
quainted with its most classic and sacred spots, 
as I was with the mountains of my native state. 

He told us (that is, he told Ella, for I was a 
mere outsider) of his visits to Paris, London, and 
Vienna, the three great capitals; of his winter 
in St. Petersburgh, and his summer in Andalu- 
sia; of his mornings in the Pitti, and evenings 
at Melrose; how he sprained his wrist on Mont 
Blance, and pic-nic’d amongst the fallen columns 
at Ipsamboul. Then away to a vintage scene in 
the ‘‘Isles of Greece,’ and anon amongst the 
lovely lakes in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
apropos of his friend Wordsworth. He knew 
everybody; had seen every thing, and gave us 
his descriptions with so much truth and vigor, 
that each scene rose before us, a living and most 
beautiful daguerreotype, and I was fain to con- 
fess him the most charming man I had ever met. 

Ella and he, and Louis, accompanied me home 
by the light of a brilliant moon. Then how 
poetic he was, and what a glowing picture he 
gave of the Bay of Naples by moonlight, with 
the fair Parthenope sleeping like a bride under 
the silver sheen! We parted at one little gate 
where my father waited for me. 

‘*Who came with you, Esther?” 

‘«Ella, and Louis Stirling, and Captain Ar- 
nold.”’ 

‘Arnold? aye, I thought so! I wonder Qs- 
borne permits him to walk with his daughter.” 

‘* Why, father, he is a delightful man !” 

‘Oh, you think so, do you? Well look here 
Esther ; I have no great fears about you, for you 
are a steady, good girl, but Ella is too pretty 
and too easily led, to be suffered with such a 
man; I would rather have the poorest white 
man I know for your companion, child, than 
Captain Arnold!” 

‘* What has he done, father ?”’ 

‘Never mind, child; only, when he is there, 
stay you at home.” 

All this rose before me as I blundered on at 
the piano. 

I knew Captain Arnold had been a frequent 
visitor at Oaklands, and often accompanied Ella 
on her horseback excursions ; though Louis was 
an invariable third; still, my father’s keen sense 
of right and wrong was not to be questioned, 
and I felt sure there must be something terribly 





amiss with the man whom he considered to be 
‘‘no proper companion.” During recess I found 
an opportunity to ask Ella ‘‘ why he had called?” 

‘‘He had been at Oakland’s last week, and 
thought I would like to hear.” 

‘‘What is he doing in Wandesborough ?” 

‘¢] have no idea.” 

‘«Who was in the parlor while he was there?’’ 

‘‘Mrs. H. part of the time, but she was called 
away.” 

‘What did he say; what news had he? 
Why, Ella child, you are as silent as if you were 
a nun and he your confessor, and yet when you 
came up you were blushing like a May sunrise?” 

‘‘ Was I? I don’t know why, I am sure, perhaps 
because he pays such romantic compliments.” 

‘¢Well, what did he say?” 

‘¢Oh, Esther dear, I cannot tell, you know how 
he talks.” 

‘Yes, and I know also that father said he 
was no fit companion for you.” 

‘“‘ My father does not think so,” she replied, 
gently, and as this was true, and for that reason 
embarrassing, I had no answer to give, and was 
thankful when Palmyre Pontit, a French creole, 
from Louisiana, who spoke no English, came up 
with a cahier, and in a fitful tone demanded, 
‘¢ Comment dit on couvenances en Anglais chere 
Estere ?” 

But we graduated, and from thence began 
our career as ‘‘ young ladies.”” My mother’s 
ill health, together with my self-imposed task of 
teaching my young sisters, kept me more apart 
from Ella than I had ever been. I heard on all 
sides of the gay doings at Oaklands; ‘‘ and many 
times, farin the night, as I havesat by my mother’s 
bed, the sounds of music have been borne by the 
breeze, and I knew that the hours were flying 
past unheeded by the gay and brilliant revelers 
there. But, bright though her life was, Ella’s 
love did not suffer her to forget me. Like a 
sunbeam she broke in on us, making in the 
monotony of the sick chamber a cheering pre- 
sence like the flowers and birds of spring. Louis 
Stirling, of whom I have but little spoken, often 
stole away from their noisy festivity to spend a 
quiet hour with me. Day by day was I more 
and more convinced how little likelihood there 
was of his being understood or appreciated by 
the general run of people ; those good easy-going, 
every-day-sort-of-folk, who take’ the surface for 
what it appears to be, not what it is; and who, 
under his calm and tranquil (and, if the truth 
be told insouciant) demeanor, could read nothing 
of the real earnest inner life, beating underneath. 
A life which he lived in himself, and of which an 
occasional throng open for a moment of the 
barred door was the only indication; a life re- 
gulated by deep religious feeling, and the highest 
and purest motives that can stir the heart of man. 
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One evening, that he thus withdrew for a short 
time from a large party at Oaklands, he begged 
me to walk with him, and leading the way to a 
mossy seat he had made for Ella, we sat silently 
for some time. 

‘‘Esther,” he said, at length, ‘“‘you know 
Ella better than any one else; better than her 
father does, you have more of her confidence, 
and so I want to talk to you a little about her: 
You are aware, I suppose, that I have been 
always taught to look on her as my wife; and I 
am sure you have seen—you must have seen— 
how I love her. My uncle spoke to me to-day, 
and said when Ella is eighteen, (in about three 
months, you know,) he would like our marriage 
to be.” 

‘‘QOh, I am so glad, so very glad, Louis!” 

‘‘Thank you,” he said, somewhat sadly, ‘* but 
Ido not know if that can be; much as I love 
her, and God knows I do, if*ever man loved; 
still I am not so selfish as to make her a sacrifice. 
She is so good and gentle, that I know she would 
never oppose her father; but of what conse- 
quence will the casket be without the jewel,. or 
why should I clasp her hand if her heart is 
given to another ?” 

‘‘Now, Louis, who do you mean?” 

‘*Do you not know? Have you notseen? I 
mean Captain Arnold, who follows her like a 





shadow.” 

‘‘Why do you suffer it? I have often won- 
dered that you, who have been in a manner 
engaged to her from childhood, could permit him 
to walk and ride with her so frequently. There 
is some blot on him, certainly, for father told me 
I was not to bring him here, and said he was as 
tonished Colonel Osborne had him at Oaklands.” 

‘¢ His father and uncle were old friends, that 
is one reason; and I believe another is, that 
uncle looks on Ella as my wife virtually, and 
therefore safe. Still, though this is the one 
hope of my life, and to cut it off would be like 
renouncing life itself—worse in fact! yet 1 
would do it, if I could be certain she loves 
Arnold, and equally certain of his worthiness.” 

‘*But she does not love him, and he is not 
worthy of her,’ I exclaimed vehemently,” and 
it will be very wrong if two people’s happiness— 
your’s and her’s—should be wrecked, just for 
this romantic notion of yours. AndI hope, too, 
that Ella would be properly indignant if She 
heard you coolly preparing to give her up.” 

“Coclly, Esther! Ah, you little know what 
the cost would be! But I would do it if 
needful; for all these thoughts had better come 
in time, than when the terrible ‘too late!” rings 
their knell. For I believe if a man marries, 
knowing his wife’s affections to be engaged, he 
will be held responsible for perhaps all the guilt 
and sorrow he may cause.” 





‘« Very true ; but still, Louis, I think you ought 
not to put such an idea in Ella’s mind. I have 
no doubt Captain Arnold flatters so delicately, 
and talks so charmingly, that he might make a 
slight impression ; but more than that, I do not 
believe; and once with you,-and under your care, 
it will melt like snow in sunshine.” 

I do not know what effect my words had, but 
certain it is, they were married on her eighteenth 
birth-day. Such a handsome bride and bridegroom 
had not been seen in the memory of the * oldest 
inhabitant,” or such a brilliant bridal. The 
prodigal hospitality of feudal times seemed re- 
vived in the ox and sheep, roasted whole, and 
the barrels of ale tapped for the “ poor white 
folks,” and regiments of negroes calling the 
colonel master. While within the house an 
entertainment was provided at which might 
worthily have feasted one wearing a crown; 
that is to say, if royalty was any more to be 
considered than the ‘free and independant” 
sovereigns, there united to do all honor to the 
occasion. 

‘“‘One marriage brings another,” is an old 
saw, in this case a true one. In my capacity of 
first bridesmaid, I had associated with me, a 
a dark-eyed friend of Louis’, a Doctor Winslow, 
who contrived to make himself so agreeable to 
my father, (of self I say nothing!) that he got 
an invitation to our cottage, from which in six 
months after I accompanied him as his wife. 

It was a happy day for me, and happier—well ! 
no matter. I have been eight years married, 
and when I now call to mind the peace and love 
of those years, all I can do is barely sufficient to 
restrain myself from leaving this paper, and 
going across the table to kiss him, deeply en- 
gaged as he is with that quarto. There! I have 
done it, and I feel better ; though he did look up 
with surprise in his good honest eyes, and ‘‘ Eh 
Esther, my child, what now?” 

My husband and I moved here to this little 
village of Brownsville, and except for one visit 
which I paid at home, I did not see Ella, and 
being a tardy correspondent, should have lost 

sight of her altogether, but for Louis’ letters— 
always a pleasure to receive. 





; PART II. 

Six years rolled by, during which my husband 
andI worked together for the pleasant home which 
is our joy. Light and shade had flickered our 
path; shade, when the master went into our 
little garden to gather the tender lilies, of whom 
yet the empty place recalls our loss—light, 
when we remember that they are only trans- 
planted to a more glorious blossoming to wait 
our coming; and again light, warm and bright 
in our love for each other, love all the stronger 
for these trials and tears. Ah! believe me, those 
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who suffer together, love a thousand times better, 
than they whose easy path has never called forth 
these deep anxieties and tendernesses. I never 
loved my husband so intensely, as when we 
knelt together by the flowered-covered grave of 
our last child—the one that with yearning cries 
we besought might be spared; and his loving 
arm was round me, and no selfish words or 
half sympathy on his lips, but this, ‘‘ Weep 
on Esther, I am weeping with you.” And so 
it has ever been, my joys doubled, my sorrows 
shared. 

My next sister wrote to me of Ella and Louis, 
how they lived altogether at Oaklands since her 
father’s death, and then came a mention of 
Captain Arnold. 

There was only his name amongst that of other 
guests, yet I had an uneasy feeling, though had 
I been called on for a reason I could not have 
given it, as I felt she was safely sheltered in her 
husband’s love. The death of my dear mother 
about this time compelled me to return home, 
when I found Ella tearful and gentle as of old, 
waitingforme. She seemed entirely unchanged, 
and had months only instead of years passed 
over her, she could not have looked more like 
the lovely vision of her bridal morn. Louis, too, 
was much unchanged, though the pure gold 
shone more fully in his twofold character of 
husband and master of a large household, than 
in earlier years. His love for Ella was the life 
of his life, the very being and breath of his ex- 


-istence. The mere sound of her voice, the rustle 


of her dress, or the patter of her footfalls would 
bring a flush over his face, most beautiful to see. 
And as they sat together, with his arms clasping 
her tenderly, but tightly, and his eyes looking 
down on her with such a might of love in their 
depths, I thanked God, who had given such a 
firm support to one needing it so continually. 
I had been in my father’s home about two weeks, 
when one day Louis came along the road from 
the village and stopped at our gate. While he 
was tying his horse, I saw he looked pale and 


_ distressed, and held lettersin his hand. ‘ What 


is it!” I asked, as I ran down the walk; ‘‘is 
any thing wrong, how is Ella?” 

‘*Quite well,” he replied, ‘‘and nothing is 
wrong; but I have something to say to you.” 

We went into the breakfast-room. 

**T have just had letters from England regard- 
ing my estates, and it appears my immediate 
presence is necessary; it is touching the law of 
entail, of which you know nothing; and as Sir 
Reginald Sterling, the head of our house, pur- 
poses contesting my claim, I must see about it, 
or perhaps lose all.” 

‘«But you never before heard of this?” 

“No, it appears some papers were found in 
pulling down the old Mannor House of Depedene, 





and unless I can show a better claim, I shall of 
course lose.” 

« Fortunately, that need not trouble you, since 
Ella is her father’s heiress.”’ 

‘‘Nor would it, since I would as freely take 
from her as give; that, however, is not the dif- 
ficulty, it is Ella herself; I cannot take her now 
in mid-winter across the sea, and how can I 
leave her?” 

‘¢You would not be absent long?” 

‘‘How can [ tell? perhaps two months, per- 
haps six; a law-suit is a slow affair, though I 
should never think of Waiting its issue there; it 
is crossing the ocean which gives one such a 
feeling of insecurity, not that the chances of 
danger are so much greater, and distance in 
some instances not at all so; but a journey by 
water is always to me one of doubt.” 

I could give him no counsel, he and his wife 
must decide this; all I could say, was, that if he 
went, I should like Ella to stay with me, or if 
not, my sister Fanny should go to Oaklands, 
So it was arranged. After every expedient had 
been thought of, it was decided Louis should go, 
and as Ella was not willing to leave home, that 
Fanny should be her visitor during his absence. 

Those who love and have parted, can imagine 
what the sad farewell would be. Again and 
again, ‘*Good-bye and God bless you,’ was 
said, and again he returned to press her tight to 
his heart. I felt at the time, that had I been in 
her place, I would have suffered any danger, 
rather than he should leave me; for the discom- 
fort of travelling, or sea-sickness, or any 
discomfort whatever, is nothing when suffered 
with your husband, and less than nothing com- 
pared to the consuming agony one suffers when 
he is gone. But the sable coachman ventured 
to remind ‘*‘ Mas Louis they would be late for 
the cars,” and so the last embrace was given, 
the last words spoken, and he was gone. Ella’s 
tears, always abundant, now flowed until her 
her eyes were swelled and head ached. Every 
thing brought on a fresh access; a glance at his 
portrait, the chance finding a glove, his name 
in a book, until I really began to think I had 
done wrong in not urging him to take her. On 
the fourth morning after he left, and the day 
when the steamer would leave New York, a box 
arrived, which, on being opened, was found to 
contain a branch of snowy camelias in a bed of 
moss, pure and waxen as when growing on the 
parent stem. They were Louis’ last thought for 
his wife, and with them was a sheet filled with 
close writing and crossed. How characteristic 
these flowers were. Another would choose for 
his wife’s acceptance, a costly dress or jewel, or 
a splendid book, or even rare and beautiful 
china; but here was a refinement, which from 
out the great city with its thousand gauds, chose 
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the pure and lovely flower as a fitting memorial 
of his love. With many kisses, and alas!.many 
tears they were put in water, and while we were 
deciding whether a little mosaic table, ora bracket 
should have the honor to receive them, a servant 
announced *‘ Captain Arnold.’”’ I started, but he 
entered calmly, and walking to Ella, bowed so 
low over her hand that I thought he must have 
kissed it. I could not be certain, because his 
face was turned from me, and though Ella 
blushed, still she blushed at such trifles, and so 
often, that I could not reckon on that. 

He then noticed me, and was kind enough to 
alllude to our former acquaintance ; finally, the 
camelias came under inspection. 

‘“‘Stirling’s valedictory, eh? very romantic! 
If I had a wife, and was compelled to leave her, 
I would not send flowers as a parting gift.” 

‘‘T am sure of that,” I said sharply. 

He turned round and eyed me with a well- 
bred surprise, while he said quietly, ‘‘ Why are 
you sure of it, Mrs. Winslow ?” 

‘* Because they would not be characteristic.” 

‘¢ Am I really so fortunate on so slight an ac- 
quaintance, as to interest you into an investiga- 
tion of my characteristics ?” 

[had a reply on my tongue-tip, but I felt 
Ella’s drawing-room was no place for a scene, 
and so 1 made but a blundering affair of in- 
stinct, etc., etc. 

‘‘Ah, instinct!’ he continued; ‘‘ that is one of 
my favorite theories. I am always having in- 
stincts for, or against people, and I am scarcely 
ever mislead by them. Once, on my first intro- 
duction to a lady—a lovely girl—I had an in- 
stinct she would darken every successive page 
of my life, and,” with a deep sigh, and lowered 
voice, ‘* it is so!” 

How lignited! He looked at Ella with his 
eye that spoke so many tongues, it might indeed 
be called polyglot, if ever such an expression as 
a ‘polyglot eye’ existed; speaking now as 
plainly as a tongue could, that she was the one 
he thought of; but I had to smother over the fire, 
and turn the conversation to another channel. 

My husband’s patients—many of them in a 
critical state—did not permit him to accompany 
me on this sad visit to my home, and as he was 
now alone, and anxious for my return, I had ap- 
pointed to set out on the following day. Yet it was 
not without a misgiving that I heard Captain Ar- 
nold had taken old old Mrs. Price’s lodgings, that 
is to say, the best in the village, for an indefinite 
period. After my return to my own home, I 
told all my fears to my husband, who listened 
gravely. 

‘‘T do not for one moment believe,’’ he said, 
“that Ella Stirling could wrong her husband ; 
but she is so confiding, and so apt to attach her- 
self, that there may be danger, and if there 





were no positive danger, the mere companionship 
of such a man is bad.” 

‘*What can I do?” I asked. 

‘* Nothing that I know of, except to write fre- 
quently; not as though you suspected any 
thing; but still keeping Louis fully before her. 
Did you-mention your suspicions to Fanny ?” 

‘No, I could not, a young girl like Fan ought 
not to be a party in such a matter.” 

‘* You are right, Esther.” 

And so I could do nothing but write, which I 
did constantly, receiving at first replies which 
were all I could wish; but as time wore on, and 
spring succeeded winter, and early summer to 
spring, becoming more and more unfrequent 
and embarrassed, until at length a letter, seemed, 
as if it were dragged from her. Then Fanny 
wrote; the shy, diffident letter of one unused to 
the subject she had entered on, and regretful 
for it, but still compelled thereto by the voices 
around, 

For Captain Arnold’s attentions, and attend- 
ance on Mrs. Stirling had now become the sub- 
ject of village gossip, especially as Fanny was 
no longer invited as heretofore to make a third 
in their rides or walks; and, in short, so far had 
matters gone, that my father insisted on Fanny’s 
return. This was a blow! I was sorry my 
sister should be a witness of these things, yet, 
I was also sorry my father saw fit to remove 
her, as I doubted not such a step would not only 
corroborate scandal, but also undo whatever 
slight check her presence imposed. 

Then came a letter from Louis—he had now 
been nearly eight months absent—announcing 
his return by the next steamer, and requesting 
me to go to Oaklands, if possible, as he feared by 
Ella’s silence she was ill. I would have gone, 
but it was impossible, and so I could do nothing 
but write and hope and pray; fearing each mail 
would bring the fatal intelligenge, which, alas! 
came all too soon. Louis returned to an empty 
and ruined home. Two days before, Ella and 
Arnold fled together, to New Orleans, as was 
supposed en route for Cuba. But nothing posi- 
tive could be ascertained; they were sometimes 
reported simultaneously in almost antipodal 
places, but my own idea was, they had gone to 
Europe. I did not know how to write to Louis, 
or in what words to shape my grief and sympa- 
thy for this trial, so utterly beyond human con- 
solation. But he was the first to write. And 
such a letter! The wailing of a heart stabbed 
in the most vital and tender part, and yet obliged 
to live on. ‘‘For,” he said, ‘‘ my life belongs 
not to me, or how gladly, how joyfully even 
would I exchange this suffering for the quiet of 
the grave. But I have not been purified yet, I 
have more to do, more to suffer, before rest 
comes.” 
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At our earnest request, and by his own desire, 
he caused Oaklands to be shut up, a place of 
which every memory, once so pure and bright, 


was now a thorn, bedded deeper and faster in 


the quivering flesh ; and coming to us, was con- 
tented with our quiet home and friendship, 
rather than a sojourn among strangers. ; 





PART III. 

It was a winter evening, cold and snowy with- 
out, but bright ‘and cheerful in our drawing- 
room, where the light and warmth of candle and 
fire-light fell on curtains and carpet, and all the 
other appliances which a merciful Providence 
had enabled us'to bring together. The tea-ser- 
vice was on the table, and Louis in an arm-chair 
reading, whilst I fidgetted about, in some impa- 
tience, waiting for my husband, whose absence 
delayed our meal. In a few minutes the gate 
clashed, then quick steps up the walk, and a 
stamping to shake off the snow, and anon the 
white figure entered the hall. ‘‘ No, don’t come 
near me, you'll get wet,” he said, as Cesar 
helped him to remove his great-coat, ‘‘nor you 
either little woman,” to me, ‘you shall have a 
kiss or two, or twenty, when I get all right. Is 
tea ready? Iam_.glad, for I am half frozen.” 
Wo sat down to tea, the storm meanwhile beat- 
ing the snow against the windows, and piling it 
high on sill and step. ‘God help the poor to- 
night,” said my good husband, glancing round 
our pleasant room; ‘‘ when I see all these com- 
forts we have, it makes me doubly sorry for 
those who have none, and humble when I think 
ef our unworthiness.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Louis, ‘“‘we are altogether un- 
worthy, but that feeling is sometimes one of 
satisfaction to me; I like to feel I owe all to 
God, and nothing to my wretched self.” 

After the tea-tray had been removed, and I 
had gone up for a moment to the little pink- 
lined cot, where slumbered our little Louis, so 
named for our friend, I returned to the draw- 
ing-room where my husband, according to cus- 
tom, had the large Bible open before him, out 
of which he read to our household each day. 
The chapter that evening chanced to be that 
most pathetic and beautiful Parable of the 
Prodigal Son; and a slight quiver was precep- 
tible in his voice as he read of the Father’s love, 
who, while his erring child was yet a great way 
eff, had compassion on him; and then, in the 
generosity and nobleness of his pardon, gave 
him no niggard welcome, but opening house and 
heart, and killing the fatted calf, received him 
as one thought to be dead, but alive again—one 
lost for a little while, but now found. 

The reading had concluded, and my work re- 
sumed, when Cesar put his shining face in at 
the door: 


4 





‘*Please, mas, dere’s a white woman in de 
office wants you.” 

‘*A white woman, Cesar? who is she?” 

‘‘Dunno, mas, none of de folks I knows; 
from some of dis yere plantations I spec.” 

‘¢ Well, ask her to come into the house.” 

‘Did ax her mas’, but she won’t come no how.” 

‘* Well, that is strange,” he said, as he put on 
his overshoes to go to the office, which was 
across the yard. When he was gone, Louis 
lighted his candle, and complaining of headache 
wished me good-night. _ 

My husband was along time gone, and when 
at length he returned I fancied I heard another 
step going on to the study, when presently I 
heard him pouring on coals and replenishing the 
fire. Marvelling what this could portend, I was 
about to investigate, when I met him in the 
passage. 

‘* Where is Louis?” 

‘*Gone to bed.” 

‘So much the better, come in here,”’ he said, 
leading me back to the drawing-room and clos- 
ing the door. 

Frightened by these preliminaries, I looked 
at him, and saw his face was changed; he was 
deadly pale, and his lips tightly compressed ; I 
nearly shrieked. 

‘‘Oh! Fred, what is the matter ?” 

‘* Hush, Esther, dear,” he said, in a low voice ; 
‘who was the woman do you think ?” 

““T don’t know !” 

‘*Ella!” he said, looking round as though 
afraid the name might reach the suffering heart 
up stairs. 

‘* Ella!” I said, bewildered, ‘ Ella Stirling ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, now will you go and see her?” 

‘See her? oh no, no, I cannot.’ 

“*Why not?” 

‘¢Oh, she is so wicked, she has caused so much 
sorrow.” 

‘*That is true, but no more wicked than she 
was from whose impure kiss our Blessed Lord 
did not turn Himself away.” 

‘‘T know that, but I cannot see her.’’ 

‘* Must I drive her out into the storm again, 
Esther ?”’ he asked, placing his hand tenderly 
on my head. 

Oh, who can fathom the boundless depths of a 
good man’s heart! 

His tenderness and charity for the lost crea- 
ture showed me my unchristian, (and for the 
time) unwomanly spirit, and silently putting 
my hand in his, I crossed the passage to the 
study. Crouching before the fire was a miser- 
able figure wet and draggled. Her large eyes 
bright with fever, though she shivered with cold, 
were fixed vacantly on the blaze, over which the 
skeleton hands were trying to get warm. A 
wretched shawl was drawn closely round her, 
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while the masses of golden hair—ah! that lovely 
hair, my pride once—were tucked away under 
a bonnet, of what hue or material it would be 
impossible to say. The tiny feet were thrust 
into a pair of coarse shoes, made for one twice 
the size, water-soaked and full of holes. When 
the door opened she turned round, and in a mo- 
ment was sobbing on my neck. 

Alas! the way-worn, weary, sinful creature, 
was still to me the Ella Osborne of other days. 

‘Oh, Esther, I am so hungry—do give me 
something to eat,’’ was her first cry, as she 
clung to me; ‘‘I have not eaten a bit since yes- 
terday, and [ am cold, oh! socold.” I glanced 
at my husband, the tears were bright in his eyes 
as he looked at the forlorn creature, in whom, 
for the present, physical suffering had stifled 
mental pain. 

‘Go, Esther,” he said, ‘‘and tell Rose to 
make a large fire in the blue room, but do not 
say for whom; and if Jane is not gone to bed, 
have arrowroot made, and if she is, make it 
yourself ; also turn hot water into the bath and 
prepare dry clothes.” 

I left the room to obey these injunctions, 
doing it as in a dream; scarcely able to believe 
that the scene just passed was real, or that Ella 
Osborne was in my house. But in half an hour 
she had been put in a bath, and from thence to 
a well-warmed bed, when, propped with pillows, 
she ate greedily of arrowroot, meanwhile beg- 
ging in her soft and pleading tones for more. 

Before putting her in the bath, as I removed 
the wretched clothes, a packet dropped from ‘her 
bosom on the ground. 

‘* Oh, give it to me, Esther,’’ she said, ‘‘do not 
let it be lost, they are my white camelias, do 
you remember? I have always kept them.” 
And untying the parcel, there were the faded 
remnants of those flowers I so well remembered. 
Strange problem, the human heart! Here was a 
wife ieaving her husband for the guilty love of 
another, and yet taking with her a touching 
memento of him; and more than that, preserv- 
ing it through the various scenes of sin and 
misery she past through. What arts the tempter 
had used to betray that pure heart into deadly 
sin, I know not, or ever shall, until that day 
when betrayer and victim shall stand face to face. 

Her cough was terrible, and shook her poor 
wasted frame, so that my husband had to ad- 
minister an anodyne ere sleep eame. 

‘What are we to say to Louis?” I inquired, 
after we had left her sleeping; ‘‘he must be told, 
must he not ?” 

‘“* Certainly, and at once.” 

‘‘What! to-night? In the first place he has 
headache, and why disturb him ?”’ 

‘He has not gone to bed, there is light in his 
room; come with me.” 


I had learned to obey that voice without a 
question, knowing its wisdom, taking his offered 
hand, went to Louis’ room. 

My husband knocked. 

‘* Are you in bed ?” 

** No, come in.” 

** Are you undressed ?” 

‘No; why what’s the matter?” he said, open- 
ing the door, and seeing us both there, ‘‘come 
‘in, and tell me what it is. Is Louis ill?” 

‘No! thank God!” | fervently said. 

He took one of the candles from the table, 
and held it, so that its light fell on my husband’s 
face and mine; then laid it down, and walked 
with quick steps across the room. 

‘* Louis,” said my husband, in a voice choked 
with emotion; ‘‘when the Prodigal was yet a 
long way off, his father met him with forgive- 
ness; shall we dare to do less ?” 

‘« Winslow, is she here ?” 

+.Fes," 

There was silence, a silence which was terri- 
fying to me, since I knew that every thing hung 
on a breath. Louis put his hand to his eyes as 
if suddenly blinded, and then said: 

‘¢ What do you wish me to do?” 

‘« To forgive, as you hope to be forgiven.” 

‘* But you must do more, you must see her.” 

‘Oh, I cannot.” 

‘*Go away, Esther, go to bed, I will stay a 
little while with Louis.” 

I did so, but an hour elapsed before his return. 

‘« Well ?” I inquired. 

‘* Well,” he answered, with a deep sigh; “I 
have done all I could, but seemingly to little 
purpose; he says he forgives, but he will not 
see her. Poor Ella! poor little Ella, come to 
this!” 

‘But, Fred, it is indeed hard for Louis to 
forgive her to the extent of seeing her; think 
of her leaving him, so noble and good, for that 
wretched Arnold; now I ask you if it had been 
me, would you forgive ?” 

‘‘Hush, Esther! never again ask me that,” 
he said, drawing me closely to him; ‘ still,” he 
continued, after a moment’s silence, ‘< still, 
many waters cannot quench true love, neither 
can the floods drown it; and though this is a 
terrible trial, the most terrible a man can en- 
dure, yet, if Louis’ love was of the character I 
believe, he will take her to his heart once more.” 

‘I think not, Fred; I do not believe any man 
could overlook such an offence as that. What! 
leave his love, blight his home and his happi- 
ness, and then expect to be taken back? no, 
indeed!” 

‘‘Esther, you remind me of a quaint expres- 
sion I met in some book, where a poor guilty 
creature, spurned by her sex, says: ‘I thank 
God, that my judge at the last day will not be a 
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woman. Why are women so rabid against each | 


other.” 

I ignored this, and merely said. ‘‘ But, at 
least, you would not instal her again at Oak- 
lands, the house she despised ?” 

‘« My love, she will never live to reach Oak- 
lands.” 

‘¢Ts she really in danger ?” 

‘*She cannot live a week.” 

‘‘Ah! that alters it. Death sanctifies all!’ 

Our breakfast next morning was a silent, and 
almost untouched meal, no allusion being made 
to the events of the past night. After it was 
over, Louis rose, and looking at me, asked: 

‘Where is Ella? Let me see her, Esther.”’ 

My husband grasped his hand, saying, ‘‘ God 
bless you!” with the thankfulness of one from 
whose mind a weight has been removed. 

‘*She does not know you are here, and so 
weak as she is—” 

‘‘Never mind; I will not distress her. Is 
she very ill, Winslow? 

‘* Very.” 

He made a step toward the door, and then 
returned. ‘‘ After you left me last night, the 
whole of the past rose before me, and I saw 
plainly how much of all this sin lies at my door. 
I blinded myself to the truth. I saw she loved 
him as her husband, and me as her brother, before 
I married her, and yet I wickedly and selfishly 
put myself between them. Then with her youth 
and inexperience and guilelessness, why should 
I leave her as I did, within range of a man who 
worshiped her, and sawno evilin sin? Ah! I 
have been a bad shepherd, I cannot give an 
account for this lamb.”’ 

We told him where she lay, and heard him 
ascend the stairs, and presently stop before her 
door. Then he entered, and I heard a faint cry, 
but in a moment all was still. 

Two hours, long as two years, we remained 
waiting for some sign, until at length my patience 
gave way, and I softly stole up stairs. The door 
was partly open, and Louis catching sight of my 
dress, beckoned me to come in. 

She was asleep. Her hair in rich tangled curls 
lying heavily about her, and her cheek, on which 
glowed the bright hectic spot, pillowed on his 
heart, while his arms clasped her round. 

This was indeed the triumph of christian love ; 
and as I looked on this man, who had suffered 
and forgiven so much; I thought I had greater 
insight into the marvelous love of the Saviour, 
than had been given to me before. One hand 





was held in his, in the other were the remains of 
the white camelias. Two days she lay in a 
lethargic slumber, from which she was only 
roused by the sound of Louis’ voice. But the 
death blow had been struck, and no care of ours 
could avert it. Want and suffering had sown 
deadly seeds in a constitution, at best but 
fragile, and the terrible exposure to the storm 
on the night she came to us, did the rest, so that 
we could not but see the sand was almost run. 

On the evening of the third day, she rallied a 
little, and Louis bending gver her, said: 

‘‘You must try to get better, dearest, and [ 
will take you to Italy, where the warm sun and 
sweet air will revive you.” 

** No,” she said quietly ; ‘‘I shall never leave 
this room, and it is better so. The past could 
never be wiped out to any of us; but when I am 
dead, you will only think kindly of me, and per- 
haps we may meet in a better world, for surely, 
if you can forgive, my Saviour will not be less 
merciful. 

‘* Dear Esther,’”’ she continued, ‘‘I should like 
to be buried by your little ehildren, for then you 
will often come to see me; and when you do, 
think of me as quietly at rest, away from sin 
and strife, safe as I could never have been here. 
And when you lay me in the coffin, please let me 
have my camelias with me, I have never for- 
gotten them, and I should like to have them at 
the last.” 


That night she died peacefully. 

Louis still continues with us, becoming daily 
more and more weaned from earth, and looking 
forward calmly and trustingly to the time when 
he too shall lay down the body, and exchange 
sin and suffering, for joy in His presence, who 
will wipe away all tears from His children’s 
eyes. 

Her grave is side by side with my two folded 
lambs. 

“It is better thus,” I said inly, as I stood by 
it yesterday, and thanked God she was safe at 
last. These mounds, bright with flowers, have 
nothing about them to shock the sight. and are 
less like the habitation of the dead, than place of 
brightness and hope—I visit them as containing 
the casket from which my jewels have been 
removed—not lost. 

The longest of the three graves is above all 
distinguished from the little ones, by being 
wreathed over, as with & snowy pall, by drooping 
clusters of Wuire CaMELIAs. 




































THE HOLLY TREE FOR LAWNS. 


The American holly is a handsome, low tree, with 


nearly horizontal branches, and thorny, evegreen 
leaves. The berries are scarlet, and remain on the 
tree in the winter. It flowers in June. It has con- 
siderable beauty, and is particularly valuable for 
retaining its bright green leaves through the year, 
and for its scarlet berries. The leaves are seldom 
touched by an insect. On these accounts it is cul- 
tivated as an ornamental tree. It has great resem- 
blance to the European holly, which makes the most 
durable hedge of any plant whatever, and one which 
is kept in repair, when once established, at the least 
expense. The objection to it is the slowness of its 
growth. The tree is commonly found on a rather 
dry, sandy, or rocky soil, but will grow on almost 
any. The European is found to do best on a rich, 
sandy loam. It is propagated by seeds, or plants 
taken from the woods. The seeds do not germinate 
for more than a year after sowing; they are, there- 
fore, kept in moist earth for a year after gathering, 
when they are sown to the depth of a quarter of an 
inch in firm soil. The surface should be protected 
from heat and drought by a covering of half-decayed 
leaves, or litter. When transplanted, they should 
be protected for a while from the heat of the sun. 
The best time for transplanting is early in the 
spring, before the plant has begun to shoot. The 
silver and gold-edged varieties are very beautiful. 


STRUCTURES FOR FLOWER-PLANTS. 


Green-houses are intended to afford a winter and 
partly a summer shelter to the less tender classes 
of exotic plants grown in pots. The general form 
of such a structure is that of a vinery, with pretty 
lofty front glass, the main part of the area being 
occupied by a stage, rising in steps to receive the 
potted plants, and at some height above the front 
flue is placed a narrow horizontal bench of trellis 
work, to receive pots containing small plants, which 
require to be near the light. The interior air is 
warmed by one or two flues, or other heating appa- 
ratus. If a temperature of forty-five degrees, Fah- 
renheit, be maintained during the winter, it is suffi- 
cient. In the conservatory, the chief plants grow 
in beds of earth sunk in the floor. The beds are 
filled with a light soil, calculated for the plants 
which are to inhabit them. Ornamental climbing 
plants are generally trained under the rafters, with 
a fine effect. What is called the plant stove is ap- 
plied to the cultivation of tropical plants, which 
require an elevated temperature; it is a kind of 
green-house, having a larger than usual apparatus 
for the production of heat. These structures are 
extremely useful in the flower-garden; for, besides 
presenting the florist with many novel forms of 
vegetation, they afford in summer a variety of beau- 
tiful plants, which, as they come into bloom, may 
be introduced into the cooler green-house or con- 


Slower and Garden Hints. 








| servatory, and remain there till the flowering season 


be over. Sometimes, all the various structures ne- 
cessary for extended and complete flower culture 


_ are combined into one; but this mode is, of course, 
_ suited only for places of the first order, where splen- 


dor is an object, and where things are on a large 
scale. 
FORCING HYACINTHS. 


Forced hyacinths, in pots, are deservedly general 
favorites; and the more gently they are forced, the 
more slowly they are brought forward, if only by 
the temperature of an ordinary sitting-room and full 
exposure to the sunshine in the window, the better 
grown will be the specimens. This, too, will allow 
of the pleasure of noting the development of the 
rising flower-stem. If the perfected bloom exhales 
too oppressive a perfume, it can then be removed to 
ornament a cooler part of the house, which will 
protect the duration of its beauty. The hyacinth 
strikes its roots vertically downward to a depth 
which is considerable in proportion to the diameter 
of the bulb, and which is greater than the height of 
flower-pots usually allowed to roots of that size; 
tall, cylindrical pots, of narrow diameter, are there- 
fore made expressly for growing this flower. In an 
ordinary garden-pot of sufficient depth—not less 
than ten or eleven inches—a clump or knot of hya- 
cinths of different colors may be grown. Three is a 
good number to constitute these bouquets, and the 
permutations and combinations that may be worked 
out in this way with the different colors of white, 
blush, pink, pale-yellow, red, porcelain-blue, deep- 
blue, violet, and dark purple, afford a varied scope 
for the exercise of one’s taste. One point ought 
not to be forgotten in respect to hyacinths—that 
some of the single varieties are even in higher esteem 
than the double, and that they come earlier into 
bloom. Therefore, to produce a good effect, the 
knots should consist of all single or all double 
flowers, that the members of the gronp may bloom 
simultaneously. : 


THE NARCISSUS. 


By narcissuses, in ordinary language, are under- 
stood the polyanth, or many-flowered narciasus, and 
the many varieties derived from it. The concolor, 
with white blossoms, runs into numerous varieties, 
one of the finest of which is known as the grand- 
monarque. The poetic narcissus, with its ring of 
purple encircling the centre of the flower, is not 
without a certain elegance. Perhaps the most pre- 
possessing species, on account of its dwarf habit, 
its less powerful odor, and its graceful mien, is the 
pretty little hoop-petticoat narcissus. Grown in 
pots, it well deserves a place in every sunshiny 
parlor window. The varieties of this plant, con- 
sisting merely of the different shades of two colors 
only, yellow and white, in single and double cen- 
tred flowers, offer much less diversity than other 
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bulbs of similar rank. Still, they hdve their steady 
admirers, attracted by their graceful habit, the ease 
with which they are brought forward, and even by 
their powerful odor, which is the cause of their 
being often excluded from the private apartments 
of many who would otherwise welcome them. For 
room decoration, scentless flowers, as the camelias, 
are the most advisable to employ, so far as conside- 
rations of health are concerned. The rose, the 
violet, and mignonette, are harmless, in the mode- 
rate qaantity in which they commonly enter into 
dwelling apartments; others, as the heliotrope and 
the lily of the valley, often give headache, and even 
produce nausea, while many of the liliacew, not- 
withstanding their beauty; notoriously exhale an in- 
supportable effluvium. Narcissus may be bloomed 
without difficulty, in glasses or in pots—in the lat- 
ter case allowing them a liberal supply of water, 
and arather light compost. It requires one kind 
of soil—rich and substantial—to bring the bulbs to 
their full strength, and another—more poor and 
sandy in its nature—to produce the utmost per- 
fection of bloom. 


CAMPANULAS. 


In the cultivation of the campanula pyramidalis, 
it is necessary that the seeds be sown on a light 
soil, in a warm situation, under a hand-glass, cover- 


ing them about quarter of an inch deep. After the | 


plants appear above the soil, they should have air, 
increasing it as the plants get strength, and never 
allowing the plants to get dry, or they will make 
but little progress. When they get about an inch 
high, they should be planted in a bed prepared 
beforehand ; the soil of this bed should be thrown 
out to the depth of one foot, and on the bottom a 
few inches of good dressing be laid, filling up with 
rich light soil. In pricking out the plants, care 
must be taken not to break or damage the roots if 
possible. When they are planted, about an inch of 


‘ manure should be spread over the surface, amongst 


the plants, to retain moisture. If the weather 
prove dry, the plants should be regularly supplied 
with manure water, at least three times a week, for 
itis only by supplying them liberally with manure 
in a liquid state, that success can be expected. The 
plants, thus treated, will become very strong; and, 
after they have done growing, the ground should be 
covered to the depth of three or four inches with 
saw-dust or coal-ashes, In the third year, before 
they begin to grow, they ought to be taken to the 
flower-garden, with their balls and roots as entire 
as possible, and either planted in beds prepared for 
their reception, or singly. They should be planted 
in rich earth, in a warm situation, where they will 
have the benefit of pure air; a few may be put into 
pots, for ornamenting the green-house. 
SCOTCH ROSES. 

This class of roses have small leaflets, small twigy 
branches, thickly set with small pines, producing 
undersized, globular-double, and semi-double flow- 
ers, sweetly scented, and blooming early. They 
have a great tendency to throw up suckers, which 
blossom profusely the ensuing season ; and on this 
account, some growers cut out the old wood an- 








uually. All.the Scotch roses resemble each other 
very much in their habit of growth; they are less 
easy than other members of the same genus, to dis- 
tinguish, when leafless in winter, by the aspect of 
the wood. A collection of the different varieties 
makes, therefore, a nice, even hedge of roses, which 
only requires looking over once or twice a year to 
keep it compact and in order. Budded as standards, 
they make pleasing heads when fullin bloom, but 
require considerable patience to prune, which should 
be done by thinning out rather than by cutting 
back. 


CHANGING THE COLOR OF FLOWERS. 

Florists have long wished for the power to change, 
as they might wish, the colors of their flowers. 
Some approach has been made toward the accom- 
plishment of this desirable faculty in some few 
cases, and there is no doubt but that, in time, such 
discoveries will be made as will, in some measure, 
invest the florist with this necessary knowledge. By 
art, the colors and forms of flowers may be changed, 
and new qualities given to fruit ; by the well known 
expedient of cross impregnation; but in the case 
of full flowers, which rarely admit of such manipu- 
lation, recourse must be had to other expedients, 
and which, it is presumed, will sooner or later be 
furnished by chemical science. The running of 
fine double flowers, that is, suddenly returning to 
their whole or original coler, has long been the 
plague and puzzle of florists. Some imagine that 
the change is caused by too much or too rich dress. 
—others assert that an over-lean or sandy soil pro- 
duces the same effect ; and it appears clearly proved, 
that in very dry and warm summers such mutations 
of color take place, even more extensively than in 
ordinary seasons. It is a very general opinion 
amongst the cultivators of flowers, that the richer 
the soil the deeper will be the tints of the bloom. 
The color of the hydrangea hortensis can be changed 
by the qualities of the mould in which it is placed ; 
and the natural color of the common primrose is 
very soon changed to a pink or yellowish brown by 
being planted in cow-dung. 


PROPERTIES OF A FINE TULIP. 


The flower of a first-rate tulip should be large, 
and composed of six petals—these proceeding a 
little horizontally at first, and then turning up- 
ward,—forming almost a perfect cup, with a round 
bottom, rather widest at the top. The three exterior 
petals should be rather larger than the three interior 
ones, and broader at the base, all of them having 
perfectly entire edges, free from notch or serrature, 
and the top of each being broad and well rounded ; 
the ground color of the flower at the bottom of the 
cup should be clear white or yellow, and the various 
rich colored stripes, which are the principal orna- 
ment of a fine tulip, should be regular, bold, and 
distinct on the margin, terminating in fine broken 
points, elegantly feathered or penciled. The centre 
of each petal should contain one or more bold 
blotches or stripes, intermixed with small portions 
of the original or breeder color, abruptly broken 
into many irregular obtuse points. Some florists 
are of the opinion, that the central stripes or blotches 
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do not contribute to the beauty and elegance of the | before the autumn. Free growing sorts may be 
tulip, unless confined to a narrow stripe, exactly | sown later. The pots should be thoroughly watered 
down the centre, and that they should be perfectly | as soon as the seeds are sown, and be always kept 
free from any remains of the original or breeder | in a moderately damp state, and placed in a hot- 
color; it is certain that such appear very beautiful | bed, orin a dry, airy part of the house, where they 
and delicate, but the greatest connoisseurs in this | will not be too much exposed to heat, either of fire 
flower, unanimously agree that it denotes superior | or sun, but enjoy an equal temperature. Seeds of 
merit, when the tulip abounds with rich coloring, | curious or valuable sorts should not be sown all at 
distributed in a distinct and regular manner through- | once; a first sowing may fail, whereas a second 
out the flower, except in the bottom of the cup, | may succeed. If, when the seedlings are rising, 
_which, it cannot be disputed, should be a clear | there should be much sunshine, they should be 
bright white or yellow, free from stain or tinge, in | shaded in the middle of the day, lest they should 
order to constitute a perfect flower. get parched. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. PELARGONIUMS. 

Though the green-house was originally designed The number of varieties of this plant, considera- 
for the purpose of keeping exotic evergreen plants, | bly exceeds a thousand, though many of these 
particularly oranges and myrtles, it is now, and has | doubtless, so closely resemble each other, as scarcely 
for a long period been devoted to the growth of all | to be distinguished. The colors are generally bril- 
choice plants adapted to such treatment. All this liant; in some, a single shade predominates, while 
class of plants are raised from seed, and most easily | others are variously blotched, striped and shaded 
propagated by cuttings and layers. The degree | in an unique manner. The whole family are gene- 
called temperate, or fifty-six degrees Fahrenheit, is | rally kept in pots the year round, but where it can 
most suitable for them in all seasons. Grafting is | be avoided, this is injudicious. The pots generally 
also a means of propagation, and is decidedly the | employed are too small to allow the root sufficient 
best, for such as the camelia, orange, etc. Various | room to expand, and consequently the flowers do 
kinds of soil and compost are necessary in the cul- | not attain that size and beauty, nor are they so 
tivation of plants of this class; but the great ob- abundant as they would be if the plants were turned 
ject is to keep them in the best health, without | out during the summer months into an open bor- 
forcing them into over-luxuriant growth. When a der, the earth of which is light, containing a mixture 
green-house shrub or tree, arrives ata flowering state, | of loam and a little well-rotted manure; in this way, 
and is of a handsome form, this is all that is requi- | they will flower in the greatest perfection during 
site. Rambling, or irregular growths, become ex- | the summer, and all, with the exception of a very 
tremely inconvenient in such collections, and can | few of the most delicate kinds, will be profited by 
only be kept in order by constant trimming. Seeds | this treatment. As these plants strike easily, cut- 
of the generality of green-house plants, whether tings should be potted early, that they may gain 
saved at home, or received from elsewhere, should | strength to bear the winter; and these will supply 
be sown in fine, light, sandy loam, about the be- | the places of those which have grown too luxuriantly 
ginning of spring. They thus have the advantage | to re-pot in the autumn. A little extra attention 
of the approaching genial season to arrive at such | will often greatly increase the degree of success in 
a size a3 will allow of their being potted separately | the cultivation of this flower. 














Ghe Qubinet of Hisses. 


Tue following, commemorating an ideal kiss of | Very nice, indeed! The next is better written 
the unbiown rose-bud order, is from the Richland, | than told. The point of kiss-poetry should be in 
Ohio, Shield and Banner :— the kiss itself—not in a quarrel. Kissing scrapes, 

SONNET—DREAM KISS. | like novels, should always end well. 


BY SNOOZER. 


I dreamed last night a little girl, 
One not quite twelve years old, 

Whose raven hair’s inclined to curl, 
Whose manners are not bold, 

Came, with her childish fears distressed, 
So she could scarcely speak, 

And grasped my hands, and gently pressed 
Her lips upon my cheek— 

Bright girlhood's love! like violet, sweet, 
Fair as anemone, 

None other with it can compete, 
Or homage claim of me— 

Time from this heart shall ne’er dispel 

Its influence, roguish little belle. 


THE KISS AHINT THE DOOR. 


There’s meikle bliss in ae fond kiss, 
Whyles mair than in a score; 
But wae betak’ the stouin smack 
I took ahint the door. 


“0 laddie whisht! for sic a fricht 
I ne’er was in afore, 

Fu’ brawly did my mither hear 
The kiss ahint the door.” 

The wa’s are thick, ye needna fear, 
But gin they jeer an’ mock, 

I'll swear it was a startit cork, 
Or wyte the rusty lock, 

There’s meikle bliss, etc. 
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We stappit ben, while Maggie’s face 
Was like a lowin’ coal; 
And as for me I could ha’e crept 
Into a rabbit’s hole. 
The mither lookt, save’s how she lookt! 
Thae mithers are a bore, 
An’ gleg as ony cat to hear 
A kiss ahint the door. 
There’s meikle bliss, etc. 


The douce gudeman, though he was there, 
As weel micht been in Rome, 
For by the fire he fuff’d his pipe, 
And never fash’d his thoom; 
But titterin’ in a corner stood 
The gawky sisters four, 
A winter’s nicht for me they micht 
Hae stood ahint the door. 
There’s meikle bliss, etc. 


“ How daur ye tak’ sic freedoms here?” 
The bauld gudewife began, 
Wi’ that a foursome yell gat up, 
I to my heels an’ ran; 
A besom whiskit by my lug, 
An’ dishclouts half a score: 
Catch me again, though fidgin’ fain, 
At kissin’ ’hint the door. 
There’s meikle bliss, etc. T. C. L. 
—London Ladies Journal. 


The first verse of the next is as excellent as the 
second is commonplace :— 


KISSING. 


Dear girl, don’t pout when thou art kiss’d; 
Oh, yes, pray do! for when thou meetest 
My lips with thine in nature’s way, 
*Tis then I think the kiss is sweetest! 


But if thou’rt angry with me, love, 

I beg don’t scratch my cheeks or strike them; 
And when my kisses are not sweet, 

Return them, if thou dost not like them. 


sseeee LHE CONSCIENTIOUS QUAKERESS.—-As the coach 
was about to leave the village Inn, a modest limb of 
the law approached the landlady, a pretty Quaker- 
ess, who was near the fire, and said he could not 
think of going without giving her a kiss. ‘ Friend, 
thee must not do it,” said she. ‘0, by heaven, I 
will!” replied the young lawyer. “ Well, friend, as 
thou hast sworn thee may do it, but thee must not 
make a practice of it!” 


WHAT SETH DID BEFORE LEAVING. 


Two lovers stood upon the shore 
Of Massachusetts Bay, 

Bidding a sad farewell before 
Seth tore himself away; 

“T’ll marry you when I come back, 
My Sally Ann,” says he, 

And then he took a little smack, 
And went away to sea. 


sees THE GRAMMAR AND Logic or Kisses.—The 
editor of the “Cheltenham Examiner,” says there 
are only three regular kisses, (properly so called,) 
and these may be denominated the kiss negative, 
the kiss positive, and the kiss superlative. The first 
or negative, consists in kissing a lady’s hand; the 
second or positive, consists in kissing her cheek ; 
and the third or superlative, consists in kissing her 
lips. There are, besides, two auviliary kisses, viz :— 
The kiss passive, such as is inflicted by oid maiden 
aunts, nurses and grandmothers; and the kiss active, 
in use principally on the Gretna Green road. The 
first (the kiss passive) is generally declined by the 





kissee, (Kiss He;) whilst the latter, the kiss active, 
governs both kisser, (Kiss Her,) and Kiss He, in 
number as well as in gender. Independent of the 
preceding regular and auxiliary kisses, there are, 
for the convenience of society, a few supernumerary 
(or irregular ones)—such as the incidental, or stage 
kiss; the petty larceny, or stolen kiss; the mutual, 
or reciprocity kiss; the sly, or “don’t tell” kiss; 
the cooing, or a la torterelle kiss; the honey-moon, 
or bridal kiss; the mute, or sighing kiss; the merry, 
or laughing-gas kiss ; the echo, or percussion kiss; 
the semi-angry, or pouting kiss; the hysteric, or 
humbug kiss; the wheedling, or chegne kiss; and 
the barley-sugar, or kiss en papillote. The latter, 
by the way, is very rarely committed during the sea- 
son of adolescence or muliebriety, being chiefly tol- 
erated by young gentlemen in their earliest teens, 
and exceedingly juvenile misses who have not quite 
“‘ outgrown their bib.” 


MY MAUD—MY ABSENT MAY. . 
“BY AUGUSTIN BLAUVELT. 


My Maud was born where Mays are born, 
And came and gave me Southland kisses: 

My heart grew wild with tuneful hopes, 
And trembled out in rosy blisses. 


My Maud is now an absent May, 
And evermore my soul is sighing, 
To see its kiss-born blisses all, 
In purple silence, dying, dying. 


The blisses die; but not the hopes; 

For, knowing well how much I need them, 
The tender Maud is pitiful, 

And writes that I may pet and feed them. 


How sweet, in these, my Autumn hours, 
To hear wild May-birds ever saying: 
“The lady, Maud, is thine, is thine, 
And back to thee will soon be straying.” 


O, wilder sing, ye wild, sweet hopes! 

I hear with faith; yet tears are starting! 
Sing till I lose the fear of loss, 

And see May coming—not departing! 


..seeDutcH Kissine.—One William Smith, in 
Milwaukie, was fined $3 for kissing Mrs. Louisa 
Blasbait, a Dutch lady, and a very pretty woman at 
that. The deed was done on the sidewalk, in the 
presence of her husband, who said, “I vash so mad 
I could not speak.” The affair occasioned the per- 
petration of some poetry, of which the following 
stanza is a specimen :— 


“Mishter! spare mine vrow! 
Touch not her pooty cheek! 
Vor if you kiss her now, 
I hit you mit dis shtick! 


I hit you mit dis shtick, 
Und schlog you on de kop, 
Potzdunderblitz amo}! 
Mishter—you’d petter shtop!” 


I kicks him mit mine hand, 
I shtrikes him mit my foot; 
I tooks him bei de nose, 
Und pools it like a root. 


I dragged him to de Shquire, 

Who fined him plenty mooch— 
To teach him not to kiss 

Round ’mongst de lofely Dootch. 


Ihr scheene Jungfraun zart! 
Haltet euch stets in Acht, 

Und kuess nicht auf der Strass’, 
Sogar in Kuessenacht 
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Denn ist der Ehmann bees’ 
Vielleicht auch etwas dumm ; 

So wird er mit ’nem Stock 
Losschlagen wild herum. 


To go from German to Italian kissing, let us recall 
the sweetest scene—or the one sunray—in Dante,,, 
where Francesca di Rimini confesseth how, when 
and where they did it. 

“One day, 
For our delight, we read of Lancelot, 
How him love thralled. Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near us. Oft times by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together and the hue 
Fled from our altered cheek,” 

Let us pause an instant, reader, ere we reach the 
critical instant of extasy! How intensely descrip- 
tive of love beyond all measure and limit is that 
fading of the color from the cheeks whenever the 
eyes met. Love, which has attained that point, be- 
comes destiny, and the wild irresistible demon or 
angel hold which impels—what shall we call it—a 
kiss of the very soul. As well seek to escape death 
as the realization of such love. Ah!—here is our 
favorite Dante—stamped with the royal arms of 
France, and autographed by Rivarol ! 

* Per piu fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura e scollorocci ’1 viso.” 

And then? 

“But at one point 
Alone—we—fell!” 

We fancy that we hear the sweet sinner, in soft- 
ened musical falling accents, pausing gently at this 
point. Oh, that point /—that one instant of oppor- 





tunity which fills the world with pleasant thievery 
and merry naughtiness ! 


“Ma sol un punto fu quel, che si vinse.” 


How deliciously sweet she now sweeps along, after 
turning the point! 
“Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser basciato da cotanto amante, 


Questi, che mai da me non sia diviso, 
La bocca mi bascio tutto tremante!” 


Eoviva ! they have found it! 


“When of that smile we read, 
The wished smile so rapturously kissed 
By one so deep in love, then he who ne’er 
From me shall separate, at once—my lips 
All trembling—kissed !” 

Now for a rapidly articulated semi-excuse, half 
toned with triumphant memory. 
“The book and writer both 

Were love's purveyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no more.” 


“Quel giorno piu non vi leggemo avanti.” 


‘“‘No more.” That day was given to studies infi- 
nitely sweet. But never in Hell or Purgatory met 
Dante, or any other, with such a Francesca, He had 
wandered, it may be, once in the sunny summer 
groves of Theleme, where all those erring ones are 
placed, who are not bad enough for Purgatory or 
good enough for t1 Paradiso—or perhaps he was 
recalling experiences of the merry Hades whither 
the soul of Epistemon descended after his head was 
cut off, and where he found all the good fellows, 
sound philosophers, and pretty girls that ever lived, 
hob-nobbing right royally together, as when around 
the table in Le Moyen de Parvenir. There he saw 
Francesca the beautiful one—the soul of poetry and 
Italian song! 


Bint 





~t 
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Our Guriosities, 


“THOSE OLD POD-AUGER DAYS.” 

We have in our possession, says the editor of the 
Manch Chunk Gazette, the first screw-auger ever 
made in this or any other country. The article was 
invented by Grandfather John Henry Rauch, at 
Litiz, Lancaster county, about the beginning of the 
Revolution. The inventor was a native of Holland, 
& smith by trade, and made the auger himself. Its 
history down into our hands is as follows: 

It was carefully preserved by grandfather, the in- 
ventor, till his death. His second son, Christian 
H. Rauch, (our father,) who resides at Litiz, and is 
now in his 70th year, was eight years old when 
grandfather died. The auger was bought at execu- 
tor’s sale, by Mr. Lichtenthaler, who carried on the 
cabinet-making business at Litiz, and he carefully 
preserved it during his life, as he valued it highly 
because it was the original article. 

Father Christian H. Rauch bought it from the 
administrators of the Lichtenthaler estate some 
twenty years ago, and, of course, he always valued 
it highly as a family relic. He finally concluded to 
pass it into our hands for future safe-keeping, and 


| a few days ago it was delivered in our sanctum by 


the agent of Howard’s Express. 

The auger is one inch, and has the stamp of “J. 
H. Rauch.” The exact time when it was made, is 
not positively known—it was about 1776, and is 
therefore at least ninety years old. The fact that 
the screw-auger has not been materially improved 
since, and is now used probably by every carpenter 
and cabinet-maker in the world as an indispensible 
article, proves the great value and importance of the 
invention. We hope to keep it safely during life, 
after which, some one of the numerous branches of 
the old stock will doubtless be found to hand it 
down. 


THE TOMB OF HIPPOCRATES, 

According to an Athenian journal, this tomb has 
been recently discovered near the village of Ar- 
naoulti, not far from Pharsalia. An inscription 
leaves no doubt as to the identity of the original in- 
habitant of this sepulchral structure. In the interior 
were found a gold ring in the form of a serpent, the 
antique symbol of the curing art, a small chain and 
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band of the same metal. A bust in bronze was also 
discovered, which is presumed to be a likeness of 
Hippocrates. These objects, together with the in- 
scribed stone, have been given by the Turkish in- 
habitants of the district to Hourni Pasha, the pre- 
sent Governor of Thessaly, who has forwarded them 
to Constantinople. — Builder. 





CURIOUS TABLE OF FIGURES. 


Just hand this table to the lady, and request her 
to tell you in which column or columns her age is 
contained. Add together the figures at the top 
of the columns in which her age is found, and 
you have the great secret. Thus: suppose her 
age to be seventeen. You will find the number 17 
only in two columns, viz., the first and fifth, and 
the first figures of these columns make seventeen. 
Here is the magic table: 


1 2 4 8 16 32 

3 3 6 9 17 33 
5 6 6 10 18 34 

7 7 7 11 19 35 

9 10 12 12 20 36 
11 1l 13 13 21 37 
13 14 14 14 22 38 
15 15 15 15 23 39 
17 18 20 24 24 40 
19 19 21 25 25 41 
21 22 22 26 26 42 
23 23 23 27 27 43 
25 26 28 28 28 dt 
27 27 29 29 29 45 
29 30 30 30 30 46 
31 31 31 31 31 47 
33 34 36 40 48 48 
35 35 37 41 49 49 
37 38 38 42 50 50 
39 39 39 43 51 51 
41 42 44 44 52 52 
43 43 45 45 53 53 
45 46 = 46 46 54 54 
47 47 47 47 55 55 
49 50 52 56 56 56 
51 51 53 57 57 57 
53 54 54 58 58 58 
55 55 55 59 59 59 
57 58 60 60 60 60 
59 59 61 61 61 61 
61 62 62 62 62 62 
63 63 63 63 63 63 


CURIOUS LEGEND. 

The legend concerning the color of Adam’s and 
Eve’s skin, and the causes of the different varieties 
of shade and complexion now observable among 
men, are more numerous than the varieties them- 
selves. The following, which takes it for granted 
that all the inhabitants of the earth, before the De- 
luge, were black, and attributes these varieties to 
the sons of Noah, is new to us, and may, perhaps, 
amuse some of our readers :— 

“Noah,” say the black Marabouts, “ was entirely 





blaek. His three sons were also quite as black as 
their father. One day, when Noah knew that his 
life would soon end, he showed his sons a pit, partly 
filled with water, which he said had the wonderful 
preperty of completely transforming any one that 
leaped into it. For a moment they all hesitated, 
but Japhet suddenly rose and plunged into it, and 
almost as suddenly re-appeared from the magical 
water under the form of a handsome young Caucas- 
san. Shem, seeing this, eagerly followed his exam- 
ple; but, to his astonishment, the water had disap- 
peared, and only a few ripe lemons were at the bot- 
tom. With the juice of these he rubbed his skin, 
and issued from the pit, not black, but of an Indian’s 
copper-color. Ham then took courage, and with one 
bound, reached the bottom of the pit on his hands 
and feet. Frantic at the disappearance of the water, 
he even put his lips to the ground to suck up the 
few remaining drops of the lemon-juice; thence it 
happens that the palms of the hands, the soles of the 
feet, and the lips of the negro race are of the same 
coppery-color as the skin of Shem.” 





_ THE Ass. 

We all talk of the ass as the stupidest of the 
browsers of the field; yet, if any one shuts up a 
donkey in the same inclosure with half a dozen 
horses of the finest blood, and the party escape, it is 
infallibly the poor donkey that has led the way. 
It is he alone that penetrates the secret of the bolt 
and latch. Often have we stood at the other side of 
a hedge, contemplating a whole troop of blood- 
mares and their offspring, patiently waiting, while 
the donkey was snuffing over a piece of work to 
which all but he felt themselves incompetent.— 
Quarterly Review. 


NAPIER AND THE JUGGLER. 

We give an anecdote illustrative of the unparal- 
leled dexterity of the Indians with the sword, as 
well as of Napier’s simplicity of character. After 
the Indian battles, on one occasion, a famous juggler 
visited the camps and performed his feats before the 
general, his family, and staff. Among his perform- 
ances, this man cut in two, with a stroke of the 
sword, a lime or lemon placed in the hand of the 
assistant. 

Napier thought there was some collusion between 
the juggler and his assistant. To divide, by a sweep 
of the sword, on a man’s hand, so small an object 
without touching the flesh, he believed to be impos- 
sible, though a similar incident is related by Scott, 
in his romance of the “Talisman,” 

To determine the point, the general offered his 
own hand for the experiment, and he held out his 
right arm. The juggler looked attentively at the 
hand, and said he would not make the trial. 

“T thought I would find you out!” exclaimed 
Napier. 

“But stop,” said the other, “let me see your left 
hand.” 

The left hand was submitted, and the man then 
said, firmly— 
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“If you will hold your arm steady, I will perform 
the feat.” 

“ But why the left hand, and not the right ?” 

“‘ Because the right hand is hollow in the centre, 
and there is a risk of cutting of the thumb—the left 
is high, and the danger will be less.” 

Napier was startled. 

“T got frightened,” he said; “I saw it was an 
actual feat of swordmanship, and if I had not abused 
the man before my staff, and challenged him to the 
trial, I honestly acknowledge I would have retired 
from the encounter. However, I put the lime on 
my hand, he set himself, and with a swift stroke 
cut the lime in two pieces. I felt the edge of the 
sword on my hand, as if a cold thread had been 
drawn across it. And so much,” he added, “ for the 
swordsmen of India, whom our fine fellows defeated 
at Mecanee.” 

This anecdote is certainly a proof of the sincerity 
of an honest mind, ready to acknowledge error, and 
of bravery and calmness in expatiating the error. 





CURIOUS COMPLAINT. 

We clip the following from the Paris correspond- 
ence of—suppose we say N. Y. Times. It looks like 
the Times’ type. 

“An American gentleman living in this city came 
near losing his life lately by a method that ought to 
be made public. His health had been declining for 
several months, commencing with his arrival in 
Paris, without his having been able to discover the 
cause. At last the physicians thought they per- 
ceived in his condition symptoms of poisoning by 
arsenic, An investigation in this sense was made, 
and it was found in effect that his declining health 
was due to arsenic, The gentleman was in the 
habit of consuming largely the cheap white-clay 
pipes, not as a matter of economy, but by fantasy. 
These pipes in Paris are rendered white and smooth 
by arsenic; and as arsenic is a very volatile sub- 
stance under the influence of heat, the poor, who use 
these pipes mostly, do not perceptibly suffer, since 
a day’s use drives off all the arsenic, and they are 
not frequently renewed. But our friend renewed 
his pipes every day, and about the time he had ab- 
sorbed all the poisonous material of one pipe, he 
took up another to repeat the same operation, and 
thus he had literally filled his system with the 
poison.” 


STRANGE, 

A balloonist gives out that he has made the fol- 
lowing discovery :—“I take a bar of brass which, 
When weighed on the earth’s surface, actually 
weighs fifteen pounds. When I ascend to three 
miles up in the atmosphere and weigh the brass bar, 
it actually weighs by a spring balance only seven 
and a half pounds; and again five miles up posi- 
tively only three pounds and a quarter. What is 
the cause of this? The want of atmospherical 
pressure on it and the sun’s attraction, which be- 
comes more apparent the nearer we’ approach his 
orbit.” 


ANTIQUITY OF THE I. 0. O. F. 


We find the following in an old English paper, 
from a speech delivered by Mr. Cooper, at a meeting 
of the Order, of Greenock, Scotland. Mr. Cooper 
said— 

“‘ The origin of the Order of Odd Fellows is of very 
great antiquity. It was established by the Roman 
soldiers in the camp, during the reign of Nero, in 
the year 55. At that time they were ‘Fellow Citi- 
zens.’ The present name was given them by Titus 
Cesar, in the year 79, from the singularity of their 
meeting, and from their .knowing each other by 
night or by day, and by their country. And he not 
only gave them the name of Odd Fellows, but at the 
same time, as a pledge of friendship, presented them 
with a dispensation, engraved on a plate of gold, 
bearing different emblems, such as the sun, moon 
and stars, the lamb, the lion and the dove, and other 
emblems of morality. The first account of the order 
being spread in other countries is in the fifth cen- 
tury, by King Henry, in Portugal, and in the 
eleventh century it was established in France, and 
and afterward by John De Neville in England, at- 
tended by five knights from France, who formed a 
Loyal Grand Lodge of Honor in London, which or- 
der remained until the twelfth century, when a part 
of them began to form themselves the Loyal Ancient 
Odd Fellows, being a portion of the original body. 
The Manchester Union is of a more recent date, 
ulthough there is no doubt of its emanating from the 
same source. Its first introduction into Manchester 
was about the year 1800, by a few individuals from 
the Union in London, who formed themselves inte 
a Lodge, and continued in connection with them for 
some time, when some difference caused them to de- 
clare themselves independent, and thus kept their 
work independent.” 


A VERY CURIOUS DISH. 


When our party of six had seated themselves at 
the centre-table, my attention was attracted by a 
covered dish, something unusual at a Chinese meal. 
On a certain signal the cover was removed; and 
presently the face of the table was covered with 
juvenile crabs, which made their exodus from the 
dish with all possible rapidity. The crablets had 
been thrown into a plate of vinegar just as the com- 
pany sat down—such an immersion making them 
more brisk and lively than usual. But the sprightly 
sport of the infant crabs was soon checked, by each 
guest seizing which he could, dashing it into his 
mouth, crushing it between his teeth, and swallow- 
ing the whole morsel without ceremony. Deter- 
mined to do as the Chinese did, I tried this novelty, 
also. with one—with two, I succeeded, finding the 
shell soft and gelatinous, for they were tiny crea, 
tures, not more than a day or two old. But I was 
compelled to give in to the third, which had resolved 
to take vengeance, and gave my lower lip a nip so 
sharp and severe as to make me relinquish my hold, 
and likewise to desist from any further experiment 





of this nature.—Life in China. 
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Gditor's Gasy Galk. 





Lapres and Gentlemen of Graham,—we have the | 


pleasure of announcing to you that the lecture for 
the present month, which we have the honor to de- 
liver, will be on the most interesting subject known— 
the one in fact which has attracted more attention 
in all ages than any other—and most deservedly so. 
It was the first matter of any consequence which 
occupied Adam in Eden, and it will probably be the 
last thing worth speaking of which will interest his 
latest descendant. After such a hint, it is needless 
to say that the subject in question, is that of Hand- 
some Girls in general, and Female Beauty in parti- 
cular. 

It is remarkable, yet perfectly intelligible, that 
every man living, however little he may have studied 





this sublime subject, firmly believes that he knows 


® pretty girl when he sees one, as well as any mortal | 


who ever drew breath. Amiable delusion! In like 


manner, every individual extant, is confident that 
he—in himself and per se, ipsissimet—knows best 
what is good to eat, though he be only a Penobscot 
he-Indian, whose range of feed never went beyond 
salt-pork, succatush, and an occasional wood-chuck. 
And the impression is derived from the very natural 
fact, that whatever a mortal best likes, he firmly 
believes to be best worth liking. Probably the im- 
mortal Zoroaster who never ate anything but cheese, 
deeply despised the feasts of the then Darius. And 
we recall a German song on buttermilk—but we are | 
growing discursive. Pardon us, you, our lovely and | 
lively young friends there in the front row! We | 
shall be with you anon! 

It is but reasonable, however, that the man who | 





has thought the most on any subject, and pursued | 
it through its most varied forms—particularly if he | 


combined the devotion of the saint to the analytical 
curiosity of the man of science, like Vesalio, who 
prayed while dissecting—it is but reasonable, we 
say, that he should be allowed to be better able to 
judge of it than another. The man who has com- 


mitted to memory the Neapolitan Psyche, the Venus | 
of Milo, the eternal voluptuous beauty of the blonde | 
Giorgione of Venice, which made Byron wild, the 


Infinite Beauty of the Louvre, whose charms were 


sung* by fifteen hundred poets, the Venus Trium- | 
phant, the Virgins of Hemling, the plump antithetic | 


winter- patterns, of Reubens, filled with carnation 
nectar, the fearful beauty of the One Medusa, Miss 





of Philadelphix, who might have been Heine’s | 


“angel head on a Rhine-wine-gold-ground,” the | 
milk-and-blood beauties of Stockholm, the classic | 
peasant heads of Arles, the highest type of English | 


faces, which combine dignity with domestic feeling, 


just as Raphael’s Lady of the Chair combines do- | 


mestic home feeling with holiness, the strange Mon- | 


golian loveliness of the East, recalling the days of | 


Babel, and the Shemite type which awakes the mad- 
ness of black-eyed luxury—the Croatian who blends 


Europe with the East and last of all those wondrous — 
eyes of light, which sweep before us in dreams—the | 


sensuous Gloriana of life’s endless hope—the man, 
we say, who has studied each and all of these, and 
with them, every separate type of Classic, Gothic, 
Oriental, and Living Art, ought, if a strict classifier 
and comparer, to know more of beauty, than he who 
finds his ideals in French lithographs, and in the 
trash of Staal, or possibly of Kenny Meadows! 
There is a reality and a standard of beauty, and we 
attain it by comparing its types as found in the de- 
velopments of humanity. 

The highest charm of Beauty is only to be arrived 
at through Poetry. Mere painters, who only study 
the form, are only one-sided judges. The wider the 
range of thought, of simile, of appreciation, of asso- 
ciations and contrasts, the more keenly will Hxpress- 
ion be appreciated. Melancholy men, and those 
given to sad musing, are invariably the worst judges 
of beauty, and least qualified to do it justice, because 
their range is always limited, and they are capable 
of admiring only a very few—popular opinion and 
their own to the contrary. It requires a healthy 
mind of varied scope, and a keen sense of contrast, 
to catch at all beauty. 

The natural deduction from all that we have said, 
is, that the best judges of beautiful women always 
find more attraction in faces than others. Of course 
they do. “ He loves best who loves most.” 

You will remember, dear reader, that we begun 
with acomparison of judging of women to the judg- 
ing of eating. We did it—let us return toit. There 
is an indefinable luxury of association in the twain, 
which has found expression in the saying, “she 
looks lovely enough toeat.” Well—Thackeray tells 
us that he never yet, in all his life, made areally bad 
dinner. Plain dinners, he has undoubtedly had, but 
his cosmopolite taste allied to healthy appetite, made 
them all palatable. In like manner, we venture to 
say that no man who has studied the extensive 
course of beauty, which we have laid down, ever 


| saw a woman who was not to him attractive. Ger- 


mans would say appetttlich. 

Up rises some fool at this assertion, and asks what 
we think of disease and deformity. Friend fool !— 
when Thackeray said that he enjoyed every dinner, 
we presume that he did not mean that he had ever 
eaten spoiled food. We mean the great collection of 
average healthy faces, not lacking all the teeth, or 
blistered or broken by defect. To a competent ob- 
server, there are few such sound faces, not really 
beautiful. For the delicate magic of association 
supplies him with the finish to the hint in every 
countenance, and the loveliness of by-gone ages, 
gathered in other climes, blossoms once more before 
him, as he recalls that here is one who would have 
been other-wheres very beautiful to every one, and 
who is, even now, such to me. 

Reader, did you ever appreciate the strange semi- 
sensual loveliness of the statues of the sylvan gods 
of Rome?—of the Piping Fawn, and of those wild 
nymphs, whose faces seem at first sight so earthly, 
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yet which a second glance finds inspired with smoth- 
ered God-hocd—the animal, and yet the more than 
mortal? This face in Roman Art Mythology, was 
the most accurately preserved remnant (next to the 
language of the Sacred rites,) of an Oriental ori- 
ginal. It is a Babylonian beauty, with its charm 
lost, like the ineffable calm of Egyptian beauty, to 
nearly all artists of the present day, When they 
see such a face in woman, with full, glorious mouth, 
Coptic nose, (the real Chaldee even, seldom reached 
an arch,) and black eyes, with a trace of the Mongol 
in them, they may, possibly, if complexion and teeth 
are good, call her “a fine looking girl”—nothing 
more. Qh, blind of heart, and altogether dumb— 
know ye not the true beauty of olden time, which 
brought down the Sons of God—the Jsrael—from 
their dignity, to such terrible mesalliances? We 
have seen one or two such beauties in our life—tulips 
among lilies—and it has always been our especial 
grief, that we could not make the world worship 
them as we did, and do. There are men, to whom 
the mystic beauty of those faces, are sealed myths— 

| 


| 
| 
| 





sealed and boarded up, and whitewashed—who pre- | 
tend to say that they think them “tolerably good- | 
looking girls.” Let us be mournful! | 

There is scarce a face in life—least of all, faces at | 
all acknowledged by anybody to be attractive, which | 
have not, to the true student of beauty, such deep | 
artistic, poetic, and historic associations. We would | 
like to analyze a dozen of the best faces, at the next 
party or opera, to prove what we say. Could the 
world only be fmade truly learned in loveliness, 
soundly erudite in beautiful women, could it only 
train its tastes, there would be opened upon it, a 
world of wonders of which it has never dreamed. 

This want of appreciation, strikes the amateur of 
woman most painfully, when he finds a fair one, 
utterly ignorant of the real nature and character of 
herown beauty. This is, indeed, painful. We have 
been told, on repeating this, “oh, let girls alone— 
they’ll find out soon enough, all about their own 
good looks.” Permit us to denyit. The very great 
proportion, even of the most flattered belles in so- | 
ciety, have not a correct appreciation of their own | 
charms. Vain, they may at times be—spoiled, they | 
often are, but it is not by the vanity of self-know- 
ledge. Thus, we once knew an old Sea Captain, | 
who owned a very curious Gnostic amulet, set in a 
ring, of which, he was immensely proud. He had | 
no idea of what it was—didn’t know whether it was 
Chinese or Mexican—but he knew it was something | 
or other uncommonly fine, and worth having—ah, | 
there are a great many such captains in the world, | 
possessed of “gems of women,” set in wedding | 
rings. 

But we are mounted on a hobby, which bids fair 
to run away with us. It is all too fascinating—too 
spirit-evoking from the past, too hashish-like, to be 
long followed up. Lady readers of Graham, desir- 
ous of further analysis of loveliness, on the his- 
torico-esthetic principle, may send us their photo- 
graphs—postage paid—as a contribution to the great 
gallery of maverial for our great work on girls, frag- 





ments of which will appear from time to time, in 
these pages. Gentlemen, desirous of contributing, 
not less than one thousand dollars towards aiding 
said work, may forward drafts to our address, which 
will be accepted, if made payablein gold. Agassiz 
has raised, they say, over a million, for his great 
work on natural philosophy—but what catalogue of 
snakes, bugs, lame ducks, and guyascutuses, can be 
compared to a philosophy of female fascinations. 
Readers of Graham—think this matter over! 

By a natural transition, we pass from Female 
Beauty to Poetry, and 2 fresh contribution by Clara 
Doty. 

LIKE THE SEA. 
BY CLARA DOTY. 


My‘heart is like the sea, when light 
And quiet to its depths are given, 
The airs around it pure and bright, 
It has a strong clear hold of Heaven. 


But in a night of clouds and gloom, 
It loses all that lovely form, 

As armies to the shock of doom; 
Storm rises up to meet with storm. 


snetes We like “Alf. Sigma.” His prose sketches 
are short, crisp, business-like, and pointed—in- 
spired by a fun which loses no time, and is ‘“ kernel- 
sound,” as the Germans say. In the present num- 
ber, he alternates story with song. Witness the 
following :— 


HOW SIR THOMAS DE SMYTTHE TURNED MER- 
CHANT AND “SOLD” HIS MISTRESS. 


BY ALF. A. SIGMA. 


FYTTE FIRST. 


?T was on the eve of a Tournament! 
The eve of a certain day, 
On which the Knights of old England meant 
At each other to “ peg away” > 
With long tough poles with iron points, 
While they, in steel from heel to face, 
On their horses, would peril their lives and joints 
For the fun of the thing—and their ladies’ grace, 
That to Sir Thomas De Smyithe there came ; 
A message, brought by a comical boy; 
“From Lady Fitz Clare”—’twas his lady’s name— 
And the knight, he louted full low for joy. 
The messenger brought a snow-white “gown,” 
And said that his lady had told him to say, 
That if he would add to his great renown, 
He would wear nothing the following day 
Over his ledthern doublet and “ pants,” 
But the linen gown which with him he brought— 
Thus would he prove, of his faith, his vaunts, 
And win her love as a true knight ought. 


Sir Thomas vows ’tis his happiest day, 
When his mistress deigns to honor him so; 
And that he’s more eager now for the fray 
Than ever he was to strike a blow— 
And, if his mistress would only look 
At him, she would see, on the following day, 
That, clad in that gown, he would spear-thrust brook 
Like the heaviest armed in the knightly array. 
Then he cautioned the boy to be still as a mouse, | 
And astonished him so with a golden crown, 
That he walked on his head to his lady’s house, 
Looking “‘just like a Banshee upside down.” 
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FYTTE TWO. 


In the morning of the following day 
There were nothing but single fights; 

In the afternoon, marshaled in battle array, 
Were to fight, fourteen to fourteen, the knights, 

In the afternoon, when the sun shone bright, 
? Twas a beantiful sight to behold, 

As the knights to the lists rode prepared for the fight. 
Its fairness can hardly be told; 

For en melee, there mingled the flash of the lance, 

With the tall feather’s dance, and the war-horses’ prance, 
While the balconies glittered with beauty and gold. 

But forth rode one knight, whose helmet black, 
Was all the armor he bore; 

While for other defence, to ward off a “ crack,” 
A lady’s night garment he wore. 

The knights looked surprised at this strange guise; 
The helmet hid Sir Thomas's grin: 

And the ladies blessed their pretty bright eyes, 
Then blushed at the dress that he was in— 

He rode to his place. Tho’ he rode like a true man, 
His arms and his legs looked so very large, 

The knights said ’ twas dropsy—it couldn’t be human. 
?T was a drop-sy they had when they met in the charge, 

For the way he * went in” was a “ caution to sin,” 
When the signal by trumpet was given. 

With his lance couched, he bore Sir Humphrey De Vaure 
From his saddle, and sent him to Heaven. 

He gave Lord Harry Brown such a crack on the crown 
As stopped all Ais fun for the day. 

Of the French Count LaVeuse, he soon “cooked the goose,” 
As he did of all come in his way. 

Young Lord Harry Strong saw him booming along, 
Dealing death with his huge battle-axe, 

And Lord Harry Strong, tho’ he knew it was wrong, 
Ascertained that he’d better “ make tracks.” 

And ’twas well that he did, for the knight came in chase, 

And he only escaped by a “ 2.40” pace. 

As the partridges quail when the hawk makes a swoop. 
So the Knight of the Nightweed soon “cleared the coop” 
And received the prize from the tournament’s queen. 

Then he hied him away, with a joyful air 
To the gay colored tent of his lady fair, 
And, at her feet, on his knee was seen. 
« Lady, I’ve nought worn o'er my doublet and ‘pants’ 
But the garment, which, to me, your little page bro’t. 
Thus, have I proved, of my faith, my vaunts, 
And won your love as a true knight ought.” 
“ Sir Knight, you have done as a true man ought. 
I hope you have not been wounded much?” 
« Lady, of cuts or wounds, have I naught, 
Save a scratch on my hand, a mere spear touch.” 
“Then how does it happen your clothes are so hacked, 
And yet no wound does your body bear ?” 
“ Because, tho’ pretty well battered and thwacked, 
My armor protected me, lady fair.” 
“ Your armor? What mean you, Sir Thomas?” said she. 
“The nightweed ”—his finger he laid on his nose— 
‘“Was all I wore over my doublet you see, 
But I wore my armor under my clothes.’’ 


In anger she turned—but some love for him burned, 
Tho’ this had hardly left aught of it; 

And he so wooed that day, that she couldn’t say nay, 
And—that is the long and the short of it. 


Bravo! “ Very good song, and very well sung.” 
By the way, Alf. Sigma, we have been beating our 
brains to remember what the story really was about 
a troubadour whose lady-love sent him her chemi— 
we beg pardon—were going to say robe de nuit—but 
that steam-press does put one out so! We read it 
ence in an old Provencal manuscript in the Floren- 


| tine Library, and think that we have since seen it 
| in Sismondi. But the wearing routine of a daily 
| paper beats poetry out of one’s head sadly. But to 
| continue with Alf. Sigma :— 

| Albany, Dec. 1857. 

| Mr. Lenanp:—The description of the cat in 
your December number reminds me of an interesting 
feline, who possesses our woodhouse by the right of 
squatter sovereignty. To the time when she first 
began to haunt our back yard, the memory of our 
family runneth not back precisely, and she seems to 
have grown longer and thinner every year till now 
she’s no larger round than my arm and about as 
long. I believe that I could take her by the head 
and tail and stretch her to an extent of six feet, 
but I have never tried, because her claws are like 
bradawls, only sharper. 

“She is so tough that nothing can hurt her, and 
can fight like a tom tiger. There is a celebrated 
eat-killing dog in our neighborhood, who lives and 
breathes but to kill cats, and has a reputation to 
sustain in that line. 

“This dog once entered our kitchen with the 
grocer’s boy, and spying her kitten under the stove, 
made a charge upon it, whereupon the old lady 
| jumped upon the table, and from thence upon his 
back, and a conglomeration of fur, growling, spitting 
and swearing immediately pervaded the kitchen to 
such an extent that the chambermaid crawled upon 
a shelf of the dresser, while the cook got into the 
sink. 

‘The whirlwind lasted about a minute and a half, 
and then that celebrated cat-killing dog went out of 
the front door in vociferous discomforture, and ever 
afterwards sat on the front steps while the boy came 
in with the provisions. 

‘You should have seen that cat’s tail just after- 
ward! You couldn’t have got the end of it into 
your hat. It reminded me of Dickens’ description of 
a cat he met in Italy, which ruffled up at the sight 
of intruders to such an extent, that she couldn’t get 
back into the hole she came out of, but had to wait 
till her indignation. and her tail had gone down 
together. 

‘Pussy has had legions of kittens, but we have 
never been able to keep one till it arrived at years 
of maturity. She would take the best of care of her 
kitten till it was weaned. 

“Then she evidently solved the following arith- 
metical problems : 

“1. Given a certain quantity of food, and two cats 
to eat it. Result: Each cat gets half. 

«2. Given a certain quantity of food, and one cat 
to eat it. Result: One cat gets all. 

‘And then she would fall to and ill-treat, maltreat 
and bodily assault her offspring so vehemently, that 
it would incontinently vamose the ranche and leave 
her monarch of all she surveyed. 

“One of the idiosyncrasies of the old ogress, is 
that she never purrs, but express her pleasure, when 
she takes any (which is seldom) by growling. 

“ Aur. A. Sigma.” 

.eN. P. Willis says a good thing now and then, 
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and © » of his best “recents” is the following, in 
referring to the portrait of Rosa Bonheur, the French | 
lady-artist : 


“Tam more and more inclined to believe—since | 
seeing her portrait and Miss Hosmer’s, and remem- | 
bering the ring of the same metal in the four or five | 
hundred other jolly boys in petticoats whom I have 
seen in the course of my life—that ‘the sex’ of the 
world is a difference altogether trifling and acci- | 
dental. In the next world, we may be of both sexes, | 
or either, and, as beautified spirits we shall simply | 
be stronger or weaker as the case may be, but of no | 
rememberable difference of gender. Women are as. 
much heroes as we are, even now.” 


All but the ‘‘no-rememberable difference of gen- | 


der.” We will waive consideration of that question | 


for the present. But we do greatly admire the | 
admiration of “the jolly boys in petticoats,” albeit | 
we quite as much incline to gentlemanly, young | 
ladies in hoops, true-hearted, genial feminine com- | 
rades—noble-minded girls, who are to a man of 
sense, of feeling; a true cosmopolite, the greatest | 
blessings that life grants. Bless all such, singly and | 


collectively, individually, spiritually and corporeally, | 


say we! May they be all blessed in all things and 
in all ways, from the turn of their dear little noses, 
and the crowns of their blessed little neddles down 
to the tips of their sweet shoes, and the ends of their 
fair fingers, including all the territory embraced | 
between the lovely land marks aforesaid. May they 
be blessed in life, that it may pass gently over them 
like a lovely dream—and may they be blessed in 
love even to the excess and overflowing of the super- 
fluity of the first quality thereof. And it is a 
pleasure to us to think, as we write, of the number 
of such whose eyes will meet this benediction and 





know in their hearts that they have part and share 
therein, and to remember that a shade of thanks, 
however, light and transient, will pass over their 
minds to all those who devote pen to their praise. 
Fair readers, we shall never meet you—gentle- 
manly young ladies and most lady-like of women, a 
few lines ef type is all that will ever bind you to us, 
but we claim with many another American editor, 
a share of your kind feelings for consistently urging 
your full claim to be treated by men as comrades 
and companions, and friends sharing their every 
thought end not solely as pretty playthings, or 
ornamental heart-idols of passion. 


chines The following is not bran-new, but it is ex- 
cessively Frenchy—and we have something to say 
about it: 


‘“MARRIAGEABLE Parts.—Among the roads to 
marriage, the profession of an artiste dramatique 
has never passed for the most direct. Nevertheless, 
Mademoiselle X , Says the Paris Figaro, of one 
of the boulevard theatres, lately refused a certain 
role, becauee it interfered with her prospects of 
‘establishing herself.’ 

‘You bdelieve,’ she remarked to the manager, 
‘that I am at your theatre simply to play! Grave 
mistake, sir. The theatre is for me a means, not an 
end. My idea is a good and solid marriage. For 
that reason, I insist upon performing only those 
characters which an observer could reasonably 
desire to espouse. I wish to be the young girl that 
M. Arthur marries at the fall of the curtain, and I 











wish to be ornamented with such virtues and charms 
that the spectator in his orchestra-stall will inwardly 
exclaim: ‘What a happy man this M. Arthur is!’ 
Because, although from that exclamation, to imitate 
M. Arthur is perhaps a long step, still it is not an 
impossible one. Perhaps you may not desire to 
become my matrimonial agent. If so, letus destroy 
my engagement and make another. You will allow 


| me to continue upon your theatre, and I will pay 


you. You will furnish me with a pretty little re- 
pertory a la sauce conjugale, very appetizing and 
very tempting. What salary, sir, should you like 
for that?’ ” 

This reminds us that when we were about town in 
Paris, quite a sensation was caused by a young lady 
of extraordinary beauty, who appeared regularly 


| every night in a choice box, escorted by a little old 


gentleman—evidently some species of relative. Who 


is she—where does she come from? Suddenly she 
disappeared, carried away by a Russian Prince or a 


| husband—we don’t know whieh, and the fact being 
| accomplished, the fair goddess of scandal let fall the 


following story. 

This belle of the opera box had, in the earlier part 
of the season, made application to the manager for a 
situation to play the most subordinate parts. A 
short examination convinced that gentleman that 
tears, virtue, beauty and rays, shed out even by 
some natural good sense, were not sufficient to qualify 
the belle for an actress. Nothing could be done with 
her, she could not even point a double entendre in 
the role of asoubrette! Just as she was on the point 
of being degommée or unfastened—the French for 
dismissed—she uttered a “ parbleu !” 

Oh, reader, you know not French, if you have 
not learned the inner mysteries and eryptic arcana 
of “parbleu /”—’tis a language by itself, sir,—an 
univerbal tongue—a word, compared with which 
the Turkish monosyllable of Le Medecin malgre lui, 
is as nothing. In fine, it takes in, like a French- 
man’s shrug, all manner of things that may not be 
said by word of mouth. 

Upon our honor, as we think of the difficulty of 
translating parbleu, we have a great mind to rip it 
out, and let it explain itself—par ’r ’bleu / 

The Beauty had an idea, and scorned the proposal 
of dismissal. 

“My dear sir,—I cannot act, c’est vrai—but I 
am a superb card for the boxes.” 

“ Mademoiselle will have the goodness to explain ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly, [ can dress well—have an aristocratic 
air—am piquant and new—lend me an uncle—I 
will be ferociously sage—sauvage, if you will—give 
mea salary, and dress me like a duchess. I will 
bring all my lovers to your theatre !” 

The idea pleased. The young love was supplied with 
a salary, an uncle and a bill of two thousand francs 
a month, for dress, Mme. Victorine included. All 
the world went to the theatre to look at her. Who 
could she be?—s0 young, so beautiful, and, of 
course, so rich—for had she not a box all to herself 
for the season. 

Morau.—Tol de rol de riddle, fari lol de rido! 


esbens We do not sympathise with abuse of land- 
ladies, for we believe that the poor souls are more 
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sinned against than sinners. We had lots of land- 
ladies in our time—fell in love once with a youngish 
one—were well treated by them all, and no where 
more kindly than in New York, which some people 
would have us think does not contain a boarding- 
house fit to live in. We made our boarding-house 
ventures on mere experiment, too, since we always 
preferred hotels. But some men undoubtedly have 


had hard times with their landladies—and our | 


“ Bridgeport, nigh unto Chicago” friend, G. Whilli- 
kins, is of the number. Listen how feelingly, yet 
savagely, he pours forth hiscry. But before giving 
the poem itself, we take the liberty of introducing 
to our yeader the feeling introduction which pre- 
cedes it :— 

‘“Marestro CArLo,—I perceive in your Hasy 
Talk, for December, you do my friend, G. Willikins ! 


—ye venerable Bard of Bridgeport—the honor of | 


re-publishing his sublime list of the ‘things he has 
seen,’ (albeit, the ‘ Forgetwhat Journal,’ from which 
your scissors was forgetting credit, by forgetting to 


credit.’) Ye venerable Bard strenuously endeavors | 


to express his gratitude to you, (but not to that 
other fellow,) and hopes for a trifle of your sympa- 
thy in his present desperate and deplorable situa- 
tion. Like many other people—some of them, per- 
haps, richer than himself—he has failed (in order) 
to succeed ; in consequence whereof, a small bill for 
board remains unsettled, to the dissatisfaction, it 
appears, of his amiable landlady. Possibly you 
may surmise the true state of things from 


G. WHILLIKIN’S COMPLIMENTS TO HIS LAND- 
LADY. 


Fret! fret! fret! 
And stew and fret all day! 
Your fretting and stewing won’t get 
(At least, I do not think ’twill) your pay; 
You may growl from morning till night, 
And grumble from night till morn— 
All your growling and grumbling will fright 
Me to discounting—in a horn! 


Scold! scold! scold! 
And jaw, till your jaws are lame ; 
Your moods—and tenses, too, I’m told— 
To me are all the same ; 
For, by the eternal John Rogers! 
You'll find it isn’t a joke; 
Scolding and jawing won’t realize much 
Gut of me, when I am dead broke! 


Growl! growl! growl! 
And snarl, as much as you please; 
And snap and snarl, and bark and howl, 
Still, Iam bound to take my ease! 
For I’ve heard, when I was quite young, 
(And I guess my informant was righbt,) 
That a person with a noisy tongue, 
Like a barking dog, don’t bite! 


Grin! grin! grin! 
And gnash your teeth in despair! 
Your ferociousness don’t begin 
With that of a grizzly bear! 
Why, madam, I’ve seen one of them 
Grab a ‘“‘ Greaser,” of twice my heft, 
And long before he could say, amen, 
There wasn’t a grease-spot left! 








Dun! scold! jaw! 
Jaw and scold and dun! 
I believe there aint any law 
To prevent this sort of fun; 
If there was, by jingo! I'd like 
To have it put it force 
Against all creditors before 
The times get any worse! 

Bavissimo! Hope you will get well out of your 
troubles. 

veeeee We have long designed to set forth to our 
readers the fact that there is a deeper and more 
serious philosophy in the spirit which inspires our 
contributions to Graham, than many are possibly 
aware of. A few cotemporaries have done us tho 
honor to be astonished that a reckless spirit of light- 
ness, of exuberant merriment and of gallantry, 
should have inspired the editorial pen of Graham 
to such light results in place of certain scholarly or 
exclusively ‘‘literary” articles which they were 
complimentary enough to expect. For the kind in- 
tentions and compliments, we sincerely return all 
thanks. But we have long been very seriously and 
earnestly convinced that what this country needs, 
infinitely more than any kind of earnest erudition, 
is a rational, cultivation of genial, cheerful thought. 
We are too dismal, There is too much sour serious- 
ness, and too much neglect of Life and Beauty, 
and the indefinable, yet very practical and common- 
sense spirit of pleasantness in our social relations, 
We do not laugh enough, or if the word laughter 
seem trivial and foolish, let us say that there is too 
little of that joyous feeling which abounds every 
where in Nature—is continually taught by her—and 
yet is always driven away by artificial, moping, 
melancholy man. But to our remarks. 

If there is one subject more than another which 
| itis the duty of an editor not wholly devoted to 

politics and price currents, to set forth, it is that of 
joyousness. 

And here some may ask, what do you mean by 
joyousness ?—while the more unthinking still will 
shrug their shoulders and say, inspired by the petty 
pride of second-hand sentiment, ‘‘so you consider fun 
as the great duty of life—hey? Well—it may do 
very well for a clown in the ring, but J have a finer 
appreciation of something higher—/ am of a “ seri- 
ous” turn—my spirit is not like those of the common 
herd. J . 











Oh, patience, good friends, patience, all! Faint and 
| murky, indeed, are your ideas of the world-wide 
| philosophy and infinite wisdom concealed in the 
| perfumed depths of the lotus word joyousness. As 
| little, perhaps, do you understand true seriousness, 
| for it is characteristic of great truths as of great 
styles of art that those most truly appreciate, and 
love the one who have the keenest relish for its very 
| Opposite. And the world has never yet seen one 
| great cosmopolitan thinker who was infinitely ear- 
nest, who did not become so by endless yearning for 
the exquisite beauty and consolation of the joyous. 

Joyousness is not as many think, a constant leap- 
ing up to catch the bubbles of fun as they rise be- 
fore the mind in grotesque fancies. The everlasting 
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punster who interrupts in the most mal-apropos 
manner some sensible sentence—breaking in with 
cracked humor, which is as welcome as a straining 
scrape from acreaky saw might be—is no minister of 


, joyousness. Neither is the sour satirist, who ‘cuts ' 








all the gay train which had made life lovely to the 
glorious Greek. Worst of all, they attempted to 
force melancholy and cruelty not only into the 
human heart, but upon the external symbols of re- 
ligion. The early Christians cherished ideas of 


indifferently at good or bad, satisfied if he can only | touching beauty, and had represented Christ our 


raise a laugh from those of not delicate fibre, who, 
while disliking infractions of the laws to which they 
are accustomed, still relish cruelty. Neither is the 
drunkard, be he of the opium, brandy, or hasheesh 
order, really joyous while breaking in on the laws 
of physical health—and as little is the zealot, the 
one inspired by mob electricity, the man grimly 
smiling in a triumph of ambition which has cost a 
sour, dismal life-time, the delighted fanatic, or the 
noisy fool. The one whose whole life is whirled 
away in a fashionable routine of folly, is no true 
disciple of joyousness, and any persons, be they 
whom they may, who are entirely given over to con- 
ventional rules and artificial-isms, have nothing in 
common with it. For they violate the laws of moral 
health, and if there is one characteristic more than 
another peculiar to joyousness, itis health. In fact, 
health is almost its definition, only that it lacks the 
intensity, elevation, and above all, the inner spirit 
of joyousness, 

For nearly two thousand years the advancing tide 
of civilization, or of ‘‘ culture,” has thrust joyous- 
ness back as a very inferior, trivial element, and 
given the preference to morbid, artificial thought, 
developed by artificial life, and having very little 
place in pure health, or beautiful, inspiring nature. 
In the second century the new-born element of 
thought was a pure, beautiful spring, bubbling up 
from the ruined piles of the temple of Heathenism. 
Its every symbol preserved in the Vatican, shows, 
like those of early Christianity, a healthy, joyous 
tone and an inspired hope, notwithstanding the ter- 
rible and melancholy-inducing persecutions which 
assailed it at every turn. It bore within itself the 
entire germ of future civilization. But political 
convulsions drove it toward the east and it returned 
pure at heart, but clothed in the robes of ineffable 
melancholy of the morbid and sickly Oriental. It 
came back with a hatred of joyousness and of beauty, 
for it had learned from Indian fakirs that it was a 
sin to laugk anda great merit to be unutterably 
miserable. It came with all the asceticism and 
gloom and contempt for the body which had 
gathered like foul vapors for thousands of years in 
the caves of Ellora, in the depths of the darkness 
of Budd’ and Brahm’, and with this precious provi- 
sion for happiness, it set sail adown the stormy sea 
of the Dark Ages. It met with congenial company 
on those waters, for it sailed right into the myriads 
of monsters of Northern Mythology. Undefined 
and terrible, ghastly and mystical, all the shapes of 
Scandinavian cloud-goblin land, of the German 
Krutschman-Moloch and the Slavonic Cremara or 
Swine Deity gave it welcome. Their whole idea of 
happimess had been heretofore summed up in one 
word “blood,” and they lent a ready hand to eastern 
defiled civilization in crushing out joyousness and 


' 





| 


| 





Lord as the ideal of fair humanity. But a church 
council of the Dark Ages decreed, contrary to well- 
established tradition, that his form should be por- 
trayed as meagre and homely—misled by those 
pagan Syrian pictures which still disfigure every 
church in Russia, and whose original may be found 
in the avatars of Vishnu modified by Old Persian 
influence. But here, at least, art and truth were too 
strong, and the dismal effort was repulsed. The 
whole Middle Ages shows one long struggle between 
a dreary, trampling under-foot of joyousness and 
healthy nature, and morbid error, which, Mithridates- 
like, grew fat on poison; and the poison was the vanity 
of humanity’s showing itself too great for common 
sense! Then starvation and rags became a merit, and 
splay, crooked limbs a beauty, while dirt was apothe- 
osised. A cardinal edict in Spain forbade ladies to 
wash themselves, because cleanliness promoted beau- 
ty, and beauty was sinful! Diseases utterly unknown 
to earlier ages sprang up and mowed down millions. 
Morbid deliriums, known, indeed, of old, were re- 
vived and multiplied, driving whole countries into 
madness. History will never unveil the unutter- 
able horrors—the depths under depths ine illimit- 
able seas of vileness and extraordinary perversions 


of mental power, which abounded from the seventh . 


to the twelfth centuries. And under it all ran one 
note, 


* A low perpetual wail as of souls in pain,” 


and the cause and the soul of the note was the edict 
to scorn the world and its beauty, trample down the 
flesh, and regard nature as devilish. 

Humanity did not submit to this rule of austerity, 
sourness and demoniac torture, without a struggle— 
nay, it even fought bravely many times. When 
from upholy, doggrel Latin hymns, came the old 
Oriental slander of women, reviling them as fair, 
painted devils, leading man to destruction, fit for 
nothing but slaves, and abusing them as the best 
allies of Satan, then there came back a merry note 
from Troubador and Minnessinger, worshiping 
their lovely eyes and pouring forth golden tributes 
of adoring song to their nobility of nature and 
warmth of heart. It is a matter of real wonder, 
that this extraordinary contest has attracted so little 
attention. While the sour, ascetic sang: 

*“ Mentiri, nere et lacrymari, nilque tacere, 


Decidere be vere sunt dotes in muliere 
Vee tibi foemineo quisquis es captus jugo.” 


Then a joyous Frauenlob replied with— 


‘Early and late the sex I praise, 
Aud fain their praises would deserve; 
The man who mocks at woman’s grace, 
, And from my course would make me swerve, 
I'd straight attack with bitterest song. 
I praise the worthy, lovely dames 
Who turn our minds from wrong.” 
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There are many such outbursts of the glad spirit 
of high-toned feeling, Love for Woman and the 
Beautiful, and a yearning for Joyousness, during 
the Middle Ages. They ring out strangely upon 
us from amid dismal social oppression, like sweet 
voices and tinkling lutes in utterdarkness. But the 
lot of those uttering them, was a bitter one. In- 
expressibly touching, well nigh tear-awaking, are 
the indications, here and there, of those brave here- 
tics who dared believe that there were in Nature 
inexhaustible stores of beauty and consolation, if 
man would only lay aside his morbid, timid, crutch- 
like fears and “ideas,” and boldly grasp at life. 
They pegp out from wild songs of the people, from 
the half-hidden fancies of daring scholars, like 
rose-buds among leaves, from the bold books of 
philosophers and poets, some of whom were sainted 
and some burned at the stake, yet who were all 
neither better nor worse than Troubadour and Min- 
strel—and their worst crime and best virtue was 
that they wished to make the World and Life as 
brave, and merry, and honest as it ought to be. 

And there is still need of those brave hearts— 
those merry men and maidens, who loved and sang, 
and danced the great antique hymn of Joyousness, 
as in came down in fragments to them from the 
temples and groves of Arcady. The world is still 
too sad, too much given to straining the last nerve, 
grimly and dolefully, on idle nothings, which yield 
no return, too neglectful of the glory, and beauty, 
and gladness which Nature has lavished upon us. 
Therefore have we preferred to walk in the direc- 
tion where we find most free scope given us, doing 


what little we can for Joyousness and genial truth, | 


to devoting ourself to writing which might have 
profited us more, and fed ambition more, but which 
would not have done so much good. Our motto, 
like that of La Joyeuse, is hilariter, and with it we 
intend driving along with the harp-clang of stout- 
hearted reflections, the snapping wild-fire of jokes, 
the trolling of gay ballads, and the cries of good 
stories—and many lovers and fair ladies, shall 
sweep along with us, like the train of youths and 
maidens gay, who passed away with fair Inez into 
the blue West; and all that we hope is, that all who 
hear our lute-music, will be drawn toward us, as 
all knights were drawn of old to our fair and sove- 
reign Lady Venus, as she swept toward the Venus- 
berg, kicking out of the way all canting scoundrels, 
like the True Eckhart, who was true to nothing but 
dismal dog-in-a-mangerism—as such howling curs 
always are. Hilariter! Fallin with us, ye merry 
men—hilariter ! Leave us not to plod along alone, 
like a minstrel with no company but his harp— 
hilariter there—joyously now!—hilariter! Saw we 
not the sweep of silks and crinolines, and scarfs 
among yon trees ?—hilariter! Come on—the road 
is wide enough for all, the wind and the sun do no 
harm ; sweep on in the bold crusade !—hilariter ! 


‘cane’ We don’t get angry often—whcn we do, it is 
generally at seeing some intollerant, fussy, tyranical 
humbug trying to impose Ais way of thinking on 








everybody else—or at an old fossil behind the age 
and country, blowing away at what he can’t appre- 
ciate—but most of all, when we meet with such an 
instance as the following :— 


“CONTEMPTIBLE J EALOUSY.—Mr. Minton, the great 
English porcelain manufacturer, employed women 
in the painting of his exquisite China. Their touch 
was more delicate, and their execution nicer than 
that of the men. It became worth more to him. As 
an honest employer, he raised their wages. The 
men heard of this, and demurred. Mr. Minton per- 
sisted for a time, but he found that there was certain 
heavier work which men alone could do—at least, 
he thought so—I would have tried some hearty 
Welsh or Irish women—and to prevent their strike 
and their going over to his rivals, he at length gave 
in. And what were the terms exacted by these 
men? That the women should have their ‘rests’ 
taken away; that is, the supports on which they 
leaned their hands in painting. Their work thus 
became more uncertain—they could not do so much 
of it—they suffered inconvenience and pain in the 
labor, and the miserable, envious rascals were ap- 
peased. Who does not feel thatif these Sepoys 
could have all the misery of the fact visited on them- 
selves, it would be bare justice that they should have 
wives made false to them for want of bread, and 
daughters to cast into infamy for want of occupation, 
when they had themselves thus denied to women 
the advantage of their own peculiar tact and organi- 
zation, and put them in the danger of penury and 
its consequences ?” 


We are ashamed to say that we could narrate, from 
a case which came within our observation in New 
York, an instance of oppression of girl-operatives, 
almost as mean as the above. Parents, when you 
give your boys lessons in morals, do not forget 
to teach the duty of protection and respect which 
they owe to the other sex. Talking of employment 
for girls, reminds us of a very good story from the 
N. O. Sunday Delta, relative to a» German who 
formed per se aschool committee for examining female 
teachers. 


“The ladies (who numbered about twenty, of 
various ages, and judging from appearances, of 
various attainments) were directed to occupy the 
seats which had been placed for them, in the form 
of a semi-circle, fronting a kind of desk, which, 
however, was separated from them by a curtain. 

‘The curtain rose, and the man arose. Makinga 
step or two forward, he folded his arms, raised his 
eyes imploringly, groaned painfully, bowed awfully, 
and spoke, 

“<«QVaties, I plieve you all vants to make von 
school? Vell, den, you moost fust tell me all de 
tings vot I axes you, and den I vill find von place 
for you make de school. Shpeak out lout und plain, 
und be no frait. Now dell me ven de vite pear vas 
tisheoovert ?” 

“No answer. 

“*Dat ish too hart. Vell, ven you goes in de 
market, und puys a time oof sour krout for a pigune, 
how moosh shange you moost den have?’ 

‘*No answer. 

“Tat ish too hart too. Vell, how your vould 
shpell croompsher mit English readin ?’ 

*¢* Potato,’ said a pert little miss of fifteen, who 
had doubtless obtained her diploma. 

“** Coot, fooshrate. Now dell me vat ish de name 
of de shtick vat goes troo de mittle of de world to 
hang him oup on?’ 

“No answer. 

“‘¢Von more, und I be finish. Der haf one pook, 
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vat makes der beeples talk fooshrate, und be prite 
und say nice tings like der preacher. Vat is der 
name of dat pook ?’ 

«‘¢ Grammar,’ said our little miss. 

“Coot, coot as clabber sheese, and because you 
ish ter shmartest und der pootiest; und der nicest 
trest, und because you ish mine coota frinde ter seer 
mai’s taughter, you may make von school; and all 
dem vat don’t know nuff, kin yust co home und 
laarn some more.’ 

‘This, of course, put an end to the performance, 
and all left, we for one, feeling that we had never 
witnessed a play better worth the money.” 

sehook Reader—you have no doubt often observed 
on Chinese fans, boxes, screens, tea-pots, and in 
short, on all kinds of Chinese-eries, as French ladies 
term them, strange strings of hieroglyphics, looking 
like a delirious party of store-marks trying to look 
Oriental—and it is also possible that you wondered 
what they meant. They are maxims in refined 
elegant language, or what the Chinese call “ hand- 
some talkee.” Borrow, in his last novel, has some 
curious remarks on the subject. The following, 
which we find among our clippings, cast some further 
light on the subject : 

“All the Chinese grocers are sages, philosophers 
of the school of Confucius. They are especially 
friends of truth, and pique themselves on the irre- 
proachable purity of their merchandise, and they 
never sell a farthing candle without accompanying 
it with some precept of lofty wisdom suited to the 
occasion. ‘Madame, here is your candle. The 
honest man, says Confucius, loves the light; it is 
only hateful to those whose intentions are evil.’ 
‘Miss, here is your penny worth of soap. The 
stains of the soul, unlike those of linen, can never 
be extracted.’ ‘Sir, this is the pickled herring 
which you asked for. While eating it, remember the 
saying of our great philosopher: wisdom is like 
brine, into which a man dips himself that he may 
live forever.’ ” 

We once, in our schoolboy days, labored for a long 
time over a Chinese grammar and dictionary—S. P. 
Andrew’s work which might have helped us had not 
then appeared—being “ resolutely resolved” to find 
out the meaning of a maxim which headed off a 
Canton almanac which somebody had given us. 
After much labor, the mysterious hieroglyphics 
turned out to mean “wash your face!” Nota bad 
rule though to begin the year with. But it struck 
us at the time that there was something of the sel/ 
order predominating in Chinese literature. Charles 
Lamb, in fact, had observed long before us that the 
Chinese were originally sel/-teas or Celtes—meaning 
Celts. Talking of sells, reminds us of the following: 

“ Hoax ExTrRAORDINARY.—Last week (says the 
Blackburn Standard) the following placard was 
posted up in the town and neighborhood: ‘ Padi- 
ham Wakes! Unparalleled feet! Mons. Signor 
Professor De la Unsinque, from the Ville Aquatori- 
ous, has the distinguished honor to announce to the 
admirers of the wonderful that he will repeat his 


aquatorial experiment (as performed at the Royal. 
Baths of Gottenburg) of walking on water, on Mon- | 
day next, on the River Calder, at Padiham. The 


water to be taken a little above the bridge, at 4 
o’clock, P. M.; and Mons. Signor De la Unsinque’s 
valet will attend to receive the offerings of the visi- 
tors. M. §. P. De la Unsinque is web-footed!!! 





The professor will afterward take a drive on the | 
‘ 





river in his aquatic equipage, drawn by geese! N. 
B. The geese will previously parade the banks of the 
river.” The placard was sufficiently indicative of 
the contemplated gallery to all but the most obtuse ; 
to the wide-awake portion of the ‘admirers of the 
wonderful,’ the N. B. portion of the information it 
conveyed, viz: ‘the geese will previously parade 
the banks of the river,’ was especially ominous of 
the result. Crowds, however, we are informed, 
bent on a view of the professor’s ‘unparalleled feet,’ 
wended their way from all parts of the neighbor 
hood, on Monday last, to the banks of the Calder, 
at Padiham. The result may be imagined.” 


odinni Carrington’s (N. Y.) Commissionaire—the 
spiciest, pluckiest, brightest little newspaper going 
—-gets out more good things than any thing of seve- 
ral times its size extant. We extract the following 
from its originalities and clippings :— 


““Why do chickens have no future state? Because 
they have their necks twirled (next world) in this.” 


“Coot ImpupENcE.—The editor of a western pa- 
per owes a bank about $1,000, for which they hold 
his note. The defaulting wag announces it thus in 
his paper: ‘ There is a large and rare collection of 
the autographs of distinguished individuals deposit- 
ed for safe keeping in the cabinet of the Farmers’ 
and Merchants’ Bank, each accompanied with a note 
in the handwriting of the autographist. We learn 
they have cost the bank a great deal of money. 
They paid over a thousand dollars for ours. We 
hope great care is taken to preserve these Cupital 
and interest-ing relics, as should they be lost, we 
doubt whether they could be easily collected again. 
Should the bank, however, be so unfortunate as to 
lose ours, we'll let them have another at half price, 
in consequence of the very hard times.’” 


‘“‘ Indigestion is the remorse of a guilty stomach.” 


‘‘A Srory For tHe Lapies.—The French ‘ Cour- 
rier’ repeats a good Parisian story of dry-goods 
manceuvring. Mesdames D. and L. B. are two ele- 
gantes of the gay capital, each with a rich and in- 
dustrious husband, who furnishes unlimited funds, 
and all the necessaries of their mansions. Having 
no call to be the providers, they are the ornaments 
only of their homes; their attention occupied in 
making their toilettes and their—faces. 

“ An active rivalry exists between the two, in mat- 
ters of fashion, and to make the first appearance in 
a forthcoming style is the acmé of success. 

‘Madame D. had, on a number of occasions, sue- 
cessively won this triumph, and Madame B., burn- 
ing with jealousy, meditated revenge. 

“She heard, by chance, that in the course of a 
week her rival counted on a new victory. ‘Madame 
D. has discovered,’ she was told, ‘a perfect love of a 
dress; a material ravishing, wonderful, indescriba- 
ble, a fairy design, and she will take advantage of 
your day (each fashionable dame gives her friends a 
day, to get rid of them the rest of the week) to call 
and triumph over you in your own drawing-room.’ 

‘At once Madame B. prepared for the contest. 
She traversed the shops, visited the designers, called 
on the dress-makers; intrigued, prayed, promised 
and flattered. Finally, the grand secret was ex- 
tracted from a treacherous seamstress. She wag 
told of, searched, and found the establishment that 
had the precious goods. She bought some hundreds 
of yards, and flew to her upholsterer. 

““*¢You see this stuff. I leave it with you. Get 
into my carriage, and come with me. Take the 
measure of my boudoir and furniture—all the hang- 
ings, curtains, chair and sofa covers, must be of this 
single article. I give you five days, Do it in that 
time, and name your own price,’ 
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** At the time named all was ready, and Madame 
B. waited the call of her friend. Madame D. was 
announced. She entered with smiling mouth and 
eye of triumph, but halting on the threshold, bit her 
lips, and turned pale. 

“ Tmagine the delight of Madame B. ‘Oh! dear 
Madame D., what a delicious dress! But what do I 
see? Amlcrazy? It seems to me very like my 
furniture covers. What a funny coincidence !’ 

“Madame D.’s visit was not a long one, and as 
she rose to retire, she seemed to carry off the cover 
of her arm-chair.” 


A good way that of getting rid of time and money. 
Ve—ry ! 


vein “An old-fashioned young lady,” who has, 
perhaps, contemplated with dismay, the fact that 
brown-stone splendor and rose-wood style, have 
given American cities the greatest proportion of old 
maids in the world, sends to the Rutherford 7'ele- 
graph, of Murfreesboro, Tenn., an excellent ballad on 
Wait for the Carriage, from which we extract the 
following : 
* T know he loves me truly, and soon in accents low, 
He'll come with manly principles and frankly tell me so. 
He is good, ’tis true, and gifted, yet has nought but heart 
and hand, 
To lead me o’er the path of life, scorched by too many a 
brand, 
He is poor, without an equipage, and dares to speak of 
marriage, 
Oh,—I’ll gaily tell him, laughing, I must wait for the 
carriage.” 
soatee But don’t wait for the carriage—now, don’t! 
There is a story in Northcote’s Fables, of a crane 
that went fishing, and successively rejected roach, 
dace, pike, and salmon, waiting all the time for 
something a little better—and had to dine off a 





spoiled clam, after all. And many a lady has waited 
for the carriage, and waited, and waited—and had 
to put up with a very poor donkey in the end! 


oesens The following extract from an Arctic journal 
chronicles the sad end of a rooster, who being out 
of his latitudes, could not accommodate himself to 
circumstances : 


‘T had observed for some days past we proceeded | 
north and the nights became shorter, that the cock | 
we had shipped at Stornway had become quite be- 
wildered on the subject of that meteorological phe- 
nomenon called the Dawn of Day. In fact, I doubt 
whether he ever slept more than five minutes ata 
stretch, without waking up in a state of nervous 
agitation, lest it should be cock-crow. At last, when 
night ceased altogether, his constitution could no 
longer stand the shock. He crowed once or twice 
sarcastically, then went melancholy mad; finally, 
taking a calentine, he cackled lowly, (probably of 
green fields,) and leaping overboard, he drowned 
himself. The mysterious manner in which every 
day a fresh member of his harem used to disappear, 
may have prayed upon his spirits.” 

If there is a cheerful sight in this world, it is 
that of some grumpy, self-opinionated, “ pretty | 
business, indeed, sir!” sort of an old fogy, who be- 
lieves that every thing is right which he likes, and 
every thing vile which he hates; fairly out of his | 
latitudes, like the cock in the story. To think of | 
people eating dishes which he despises, drinking ef 


} 


the cups which are his abomination—doing nothing 
as he wants to have it done—everything, of course, 
preposterous, atrocious, and free-and-easy. Such 
an one we have seen doing the Continent of Europe 
in that cheerful state of mind which a blue-bottle 
fly manifests when meshed in a cobweb. Like 
chanticleer they would incur self-murder and sud- 
den death, rather than accommodate themselves to 
a new reckoning and a new style of sunrise. Great 
institutions these anti-cosmopolites ! 


anones As we write, all the papers in Philadelphia 
have had something to say about the American 
drama of “ Beatrice, or the False and the True,” by 
Oliver 8. Leland, recently brought out at the Arch 
Street Theatre, of this city. Atthe risk of being 
accused of self-intrusion, we beg leave to say, be- 
fore we comment further, that the aforesaid O. 8. L. 
is not our nephew, as The Press asserts. We say 
so because nepotism, according to Jacopo Sanna. 
zar, of Naples, is a crime, and we need not go to 
Peter Dens to learn that crime is worse than folly. 
However :— 


Theré are two varieties of play-writing—the one 
for the stage, which brings the action and illusion 
entirely within the scope of a good modern theatre, 
with its company and properties, and the other for 
the library, which can never be perfectly set forth. 
The first, of course, at the present day, must be 
lively, prompt, and entirely within the critical ap- 
preciation of a modern audience to its minutest par- 
ticulars. According to the highest critical authority 
of Philadelphia, very freely and fully expressed— 
and such criticism, we may add, as any author 
should be proud to incur—Beatrice is a very perfect 
specimen of this lively, act-able modern school. 
“Tt had,” remarks the Press, “as brilliant, and 
what is more, as deserved success, as we recollect 
to have witnessed.” The plot, says the same high 
authority, is well constructed, the denouement artis- 
tically worked out, the dialogue well written, and 


| marked with a good deal of originality. “Some- 


times it is impassioned, sometimes it gives the con- 
versation of ordinary life, sometimes it is sharply 
satirical.” This latter “sometimes” might be made 
to take a wide extension, for, to our mind there is a 
pretty strong spice of Mephistopheles all through 
the play. A mocking and merry—yet keen flavor 
of sarcasm runs through the whole—there is latent 
ridicule behind ridicule in it, though the last shades 
are disguised in common formulas, until we dimly 
suspect the very explanations of equivocal events 
of having good natured quizzes. Great fault has 
been found that the two characters in the play 
manifest several rather shabby points—but we think 
that a careful study of the whole, gives an explana- 
tion. Beatrice is a sprite of a darker, though not 
of the darkest, mould, and those whom destiny 
draws around her, are none of them very perfect 


| angels. 


Beatrice is the best play, of the lively acting or- 
der, which has sprung up from Boker’s Dramatic 
Copyright Act. That Act called into life, in New 
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York, a number of leichtfertige comedies of a pecu- 
liar French-American stamp, of which Beatrice is, 
we are told, the most original, and most characteris- 
tic of a marked school. 

Those of our readers who witness it will agree 


with us that as regards interest, sustained by wit | 
and character, it is one of the best plays of the | 


day—if not the best, 


seesen “ Feller-citizens,” remarked old Bill one day 
in a bar-room harangue. “I go in for electin’ 
Curnal Smith for our repersentative, and I’ll tell ye 
why, its because he’s a lover of liberty. A lover of 
liberty. An’ how do I know he’s a lover of liberty ? 
Feller-citizens, I know it, because the hull time when 
he was last in Congress, he never so much as writ 
home a letter, or sent a book ona shirt to be washed, 
or even &@ common newspaper, but what he put free 
on it in the biggest sort of letters, with his name 
under it—and [I tell yow feller-citizens, that a man 
who always puts free before his name in that style, 
is a lover of liberty, and one of ’em, and the sort that 
gits my vote!” 


soches The following, written for Graham, is a 
glorious poem. Read it and believe! 


THE KING NEVER DIES. 
BY R, A, OAKES. 


O, your mocking laugh, let it ring 
Cold and clear at my endeavor: 

Crush every hope and joy I bring, 

My love’s a liege and legal king, 
And the king lives on forever! 


Draw yourself up in a queenly pride, 

Stare with your proud contemptuous eyes; 
Turn not a single glance aside, 
Cruel and cold, scorn and deride 

My love, the king that never dies! 


Fold your white hands upon your heart, 
O, your false heart to perfidy wed: 

In fine disdain sunder apart 

My warm homage and your cold art, 
For the liege and loyal king is dead! 


Le roi d’ amour est mort—vive le roi! The king 
of love dies often in a loving heart, but is never 
dead. There is a delicate shade of difference and dis- 
tinction in this idea, which Heine has, as he has 


every thing else, somewhere in his works. “ In their | 


passions,” says the La Rochefaucauld, “women 


love the lover, in the later ones they love love.” | 


Therefore, with such devotees the king may die, 


but the regal power never loses sway, and we | 


thank R. A. Oakes for giving the idea poetical 
form. 


aceevs We observe that one Mr. Ness advertises in a 
New York paper for a gardner. Fear that he’ll have 
some trouble in getting what he wants, since no 
man, we presume, would like to be called a gardener 
for Ness !—Gardiner Furniss. 

N. B., the above did not take the silver cup at 
Sanford’s. 


pone tr ‘Ours is no common lot,’ as the toads said 
when they got into the clover field. 


bhases “Why are oyster shells like oysters?” asks 
the N. Y. Pic. “Because we pries them ?” 


TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 
BY A. M. JOHNSON, 

Sweet bird! that in the sunny Southern climes 
Dost tune thy throat upon the leafy spray, 
And sing’st from dawn till after twilight gray, 

Teach me to utter thy melodious chimes, 

And, like thee, chant in various pleasing rhymes, 
And imitate thy many-warbling lay : 

So might my verses live not for a day, 

But float on breath of song to future times. 

Oft hast thou moved the spirits, and captive led 

The starry audience: for I have seen, 

When thou begen’st thy orchestra overhead, 

With all her train leap forth the fairy queen 
From flowery couches, and, in mazy read, 

Hold moonlight revels on the dewy green. 


s0séne The following is one of the “lay-Dover”— 


Thanksgiving day. 

Dear “ Easy T. :’—You are a Philadelphian, but 
you don’t know everybody in Q. C. I congratulate 
you on the “ deficit—(is that spel’t korrekt?) for you 
don’t know Meddil. I say “‘ you don’t know him,” 
with confidence, for if you did, J should’t be thus 
‘forced into print” on his account: You'd have 
eapp’d him long ago. But you don’t—ergo, you 
haven’t ; consequ; I do—thus. 

Meddil is married. Mrs. M. has the fascinating 
weakness of her sex—long life (married!) to them! 
one of the f-w-’s of her sex is curiosity. 

This morning Meddil came into my sanctum, with 
a long face, and a short slip of paper: “ Guy,” said 
he, “‘ I’ve written an epigram.” 

“The d— &., you have,” said I. 

“Yes ; you see, my wife was—that is—I mean— 
are you a mason—O, F.—son of Malta, or any thing 
of that kind ?” 

“ Nary!” 

‘Oh! well, then, I—however, my wife’s disgus- 





tingly inquisitive, and, after submitting to a regular 
| ‘question’ last night, I took an extra ‘skin,’ of 
| domestic manufacture, tip top hollands, &., and in 
_ the pause between sleeping and waking, I concocted 
| an epigram ; I want you to send it to Sloper Leland: 
_ I don’t know him.” 

‘Own up M.—that’s no reason ; you’re afraid he’d 


| 
| ‘drop’ it—it’s a poor thing, and you want to pro- 
cure me for it. Never mind, I’m charitable, just 
| now, for I’m turkeyfied, (which is idem, as glorified) 
| out with it; I’ll ‘ pfather the phoul.’ 

‘“‘ Here it is: I don’t think it’s so bad! at any 
rate, it’s from the heart !” 


EPIGRAM, 


I verily believe, the nip that Mother Eve 
Took of the “ knowing fruit” 

Must have contained a seed, which, from its parent freed, 
Within her brain took root; 

And grew, and branched, and spread, until, within her head 
There rose a vigorous tree, 

Whose blossoms, far and wide dropping on every side, 
Mankind have rightly christened—Curtosiry. 


Meddil made astop. “ Well! go on !” 
“ That’s all,” said he. 
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“ All! do you call that an epigram ?” 
“ Why, what’s the ——” 
“ No matter,” said I; I’ll send it to Mr. L., as it 





is, and and you'll see “what's the when he 
prints it!” 
ioe as I was witness at the last election, to an inci- 


dent which was very laughable to see, how it will 
seem when related, I cannot say. 

Next to the building in which the polls were held, 
was a house populated by African negroes, and two 
juvenile specimens of the race had heir heads out 
of the second story wiudow enjoying the fun of 
looking on, amazingly, when, whack ! down came the 
window on the backs of their necks, and they ‘ lifted 
up their voices and wept.’ 

A sympathizing crowd rushed to extricate them, 
when, lo, the front door was found to be locked, 
and it was discovered that they were alone in the 
house. 

Several amateur acrobats endeavored, and unsuc- 
cessfully, to swarm up the front of the building, 
while I stood philosophically by and watched their 
countenances, And such countenances! Such mo- 
bility of facial expression ! 

Gutta percha negro heads squeezed, were not to 
be compared with them. 

Sometimes their mouths appeared to run away 
round the back of their heads, and then to extend 
in a straight line up and down the whole front of 
their countenances, while their eyes first became 
the size of small plates, and then gradually crept out 
till you might have used them for clothes pegs. I 
had heard of “keeping your eyes peeled.” I know 
now what it means. : 

While I had been making these observations, a 
failure was made in attempting to break down the 
door, and things began to look dark for the young 
gentleman and lady. 

There seemed every prospect of there being a 
colored funeral from Canal street, and of the pruces- 
sion’s not moving a step till the young folks had 
started, when an enterprising and ingenious Yankee 
appeared on the scene of action, armed and equipped 
with a long pole, with which he pushed up the sash 
and restored the little ‘darks’ to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. Aur. A. Siema. 

Albany, Nov. 1857. 


cence .We see by the advertising columns of the 
Armstrong, Pa., Democrat, that two of its druggist 
patrons are running high tides on poetry. One firm 


works up, with very good effect, the poem from 
Punch. 


*T love thee Mary, and thou lovest me. 

Our mutual flame, is like the affinity. 

That doth exist between two simple bodies. - - 
Oh, would that I, my Mary, wert an acid— 

A living acid—thou, an alkali. 

That we might coalesce into one salt, 

One homogeneous crystal. 

Could’st thou Potassa be, I, Acquafortis, 

One happy union, should that compound form, 
Nitrate of Potash—other wise Saltpetre.” 


And soon. The other druggists go to work, in old, 





Middle Age Leonine Latin rhymes, giving an ac- 
count of stock, of which, the following is a curious 
sample :— 

“ Sprigelia marylandica, mentha viridis. 

Aristolochia serpentaria, sinapis, 

Mistura glycyrriza composita humulus 

Vinum rubrum, althea, crocus. 

“ Magnesia carbonas, rad-zingeberis 

Barosma cretana, tragacantha iris. 

Quercus tinctoria, cimicifuga racemosa; 

Cissampelos pereira, hordeum perlata. 


“Liquor plumbi, subacetatis dilatum 
Potassa sulphas potassii ferrocyanuretum 
Oleum tigli, moschus, althez flores 

Misce et fiat duodecem pulveres.” 


These belong to the curiosities of advertising. 


esete -The following, is going the rounds :— 


“A Chinese interpreter in California, says, that 
Chinese history shows that the continent of America 
was discovered by Budhist priests, fourteen hundred 
years ago, orin the year459. They called the coun- 
try Fusang, from a tree, which is very prolific in 
Mexico, serving the inhabitants with food and rai- 
ment.” 


It is really remarkable, that with so perfectly es- 
tablished a fact, on record, as the early discovery of 
America by the Chinese, that our historians say 
nothing about it. Many years ago, our old teacher, 
Prof. Carl Neumann, the distinguished Orientalist, 
ascertained, while residing in China, from the early 
records of the empire, that in the fifth century, 
Buddhist missionaries were in the habit of continu- 
ally traveling from Pekin to Mexico. Their descrip- 
tions of the country and its products, are remarkably 
accurate. There is no doubt, and no obscurity what- 
ever, on the subject. Prof. Neumann, published the 
results of these Chinese researches, in a small book, 
which we translated and annotated, under his super- 
vision. This work, was subsequently published in 
1848, in the New York Knickerbocker. Its state- 
ments, agree exactly, with those of the Chinaman 
in California. 

SONG OF THE FAY. 
BY DAVID TAYLOR. 
Out in the night, ’neath the silvery moon, 
To float in a cloud, to the murmuring tune 
Of the gold-gleaming waters, scarce stirred by the breeze, 
On the path of the moon that spreads fire o’er ‘the seas! 


Deep, deep in our souls, the sweet melody fell, 

Like a bright cloud of stars in some dark woody dell; 
For earth knows no music so ravishing sweet, 

As when her calm ocean and moon flashes meet. 


Away, and away, the heart heaves in a swoon; 
The pulses are still, and the hovering moon 

Swims upward, and melts in the blue of the night, 
As the eyelids fall pale on the cheeks with delight. 


Out in the night, neath the silvery moon, 

To float in a cloud, to the murmuring tune 

Of the gold-gleaming waters, scarce stirred by the breeze, 
On the path of the moon that spreads fire o’er the seas! 


Musical, that. 


ooese We are indebted to “Jerry Bly,” of Califor- 
nia, for a “‘real-good,” genial, jovial letter—such as 
would please anybody to receive. We did think of 
printing the whole of it—but really, our modesty 
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put such a veto on it, that—well, never mind, here’s 
the flourish with which he concludes. Be it pre- 
mised, that Jeremiah is condoling with us, for never 
having visited the Eureka state. 

‘‘ But still, you have lost much, you have not seen 
our golden shores, our lofty mountains, whose tops | 
are perpetually clothed in snow garments, our beau- 
tiful and fertile valleys, now carpeted with flowers 
of every hue, and again teeming with the most lux- 
uriant growth of cereals and vegetation. You have 
never seen our giant forest trees, the story of whose 
size, would be voted a humbug, by the most credu- 
lous, and whose height, no man knoweth, nor have 
you seen our hardy miners at work, leveling down 
mountains and filling up ravines, ‘for the sake of 
gold,’ or listened to the music of their pick and 
spade, or seen the thousand water ditches, that wind 
among our golden hills, in every direction, like the 
blood channels of the human system. You have 
never stood upon some lofty peak of the coast range, 
and glancing oceanward, beheld the exact spot, 
where the Star of Empire, in her westward course, 
and inordinate hurry, fell into the Pacific, and would 
have been numbered among the things that were, 
but are not, had she not been speedily rescued by a 
couple of Natives, who were then fortunately pass- | 
ing that way. In a word, you have never seen any | 
of the thousand beauties and wonders, on this side 
of the continent. But there is one thing here, which 
you have seen—that is, an almost endless number of 
Graham’s Magazines, which our reading public 
would not dispense with upon any terms. Gold 
could not purchase the pleasure, which Californians 
derive from the monthly perusal of this best of 
family magazines. Why, the ‘ Editor’s Easy Talk,’ 
any one month, is worth more than the subscription 
price for a whole year. I have enjoyed that part of 





Graham, hugely, and so must any one who has a | 
soul for fun and good reading. I have already 
wearied your patience, and will close. 

“* Your’s, etc., JERRY BLY. 
“ Sacramento, Oct. 3, 1857.” 

No, Jeremy—you don’t weary us—in proof where- 
of, we trust, that we shall yet have out of you just 
such another poem as the one now on file, and as 
the Arabian Nights hath it, “some of those charm- 
ing little Stories, which you know so well how to 
tell.” We wish that we had seen California, though 
—wish it from our very heart. Talking of Califor- 
nia, we wish that one “ Flibbertigibbett” of that 
country, would write us again. We had one gleam 
of light from her, since which time, all has been 
dark in that quarter.“ Verily, the Ophir of the West 
has golden people, as well as sands. 

“How Reuben and ye Girls went forth on a 
Pic-nic from ye pleasant Shores of Iowa, into ye far 
Shades of Wisconsin. How they crossed ye Mis- 
sissippi and ate Bread and Ham, and drank Lemon- 





ade made of Rhenish Sauerwein and Brown Sugar, 
with other Notable, Wonderful, Quaint and Gay 
deeds, not forgetting Mention of Fair Elsie, Sweet | 
Sallie, and pretty, plump Becky, the Iowa Infant of | 
the Many Cousins.” 





“ Maquoketa, Iowa, Dec. 23d 1857. 

‘Dear Easy :—‘I just dropt in, I hope don’t in- 
trude!’ but the fact is, some of our gals tried to get 
up a pic-nic, and ‘ Rube’ couldn’t keep all the good 
things to himself, and was obliged to effervesce, so 
here’s a health to you, ‘ Old Easy !” 

“The day was hot, then that prince of good fel- 
lows, ‘De Stubbs,’ resplendent in his summer whis- 
kers, drew on my gallantry at sight, to aid him in 
escorting the trio of ours, a galaxy of youth and 
beauty, by the way, in search of some choice spot 
of nature where-on we might locate our pic-nic; 80 
off we started, full of bright hopes for the future; 
we got to the river through dust and sun safely 
enough, but no ferry in sight; so we had to manu- 
facture some mischief just to keep us from spoiling 
till our bark should arrive to carry us over to Wis- 
consin’s shore. 

“* De Stubbs’ and I, lit our Havannas, as the girls 
declared, upon their word, they adored oigars; and 
while we enjoyed our ‘otium cum dignitate,” they 
regaled us with their brilliant repartees. Oh! what 
showers of wit were there, as our ‘ Elsie’ cannot say 
any thing flat, you may imagine, that with the aid 
of ‘Cous,’ the inimitable Sallie, and the Lowa In- 
fant, ‘ Beckie of the Many Cousins,’ there was, in- 
deed, a ‘feast of reason, and a flow of soul;” but 
too soon, almost, the ferry hove in sight, and we all 
bade adieu to Iowa’s fair shore; and ‘De Stubbs’ 
took the wheel to steer our bark to Wisconsin, across 
the troubled waters of the Mississippi; but phancy 
our phelinks when we found that, in the anticipa- 
tion of so much fun, we had altogether neglected 
the where-with to refresh the inner man. Here was a 
go; ‘nothing to wear,’ is bad enough, but nothing 
to eat is awful! however, we found on our arrival 
on the other side a regular old mine host, who kept 
tavern in the style of the man in Indiana, we made 
an appeal to his feelinks for something to eat, and 
mine host informed us that he could give us nothing 
but bread and ham, and meekly inquired, as he 
gazed on ‘Beckie’s’ fragile form, (?) whether two 
loaves would be enough: two loaves and bacon to 
match! Ye gods! if you had only beheld the 
withering look that she gave him, it certainly must 
have impressed him with the fact, that altho’ he 
were a benevolent individual, he was totally incom- 
petent to be the proprietor of a public-house; how- 
ever, she smothered her indignation, as ‘De Stubbs,’ 
taking him aside, ‘ pulled the wires’ for some lemon- 
ade for the girls, but it was no go, lemons were not 
a product of that soil, but the wicked fellow spying 
a bottle of Dutch wine resolved to change it into 
lemonade, which he did, thanks to brown sugar, or, 
at least, gave it the resemblance of it, and set it 
before the girls, who, poor innocent, unsuspecting 
mortals, never knew the difference, until they found 
that it was a mistake of the head and not of the 
heart that they couldn’t walk straight; but thus 
equipped with bread and ham, we set out to look for 
the locality, whereupon we might ‘trip it upon the 
light fantastic toe,’ or, as Sallie has it, to perform 


| the ‘grand right and left,’ and at a short distance 
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up we spied a small wooden house, with a painfully 
large sign informing us that it was the ‘ Fountain 
of Pleasure,’ but the portals were closed. Now, 
doubtless, some son of the fatherland had here 
vended ‘Lager’ to pedestrians, but had suspended, 
owing to the stringency of the money market, and 
had consigned his ‘ Fountain of Pleasure’ to the care 
of a daughter of the Emerald Isle, whom we beheld 
in grace reclining on her door-step. We interroga- 
ted her as to the topography of the ravine, and 
elicited the information that ‘thar was a spring be- 
yant.’ So, to the spring we hastened, and then 
found a consummation of our hopes. While ‘ De 
Stubbs’ and ‘Elsie’ started off in search of the ro- 
mantic, we resolved to pay our devours to the 
bread and ham, and chose aclump of bushes for that 
purpose, a regular shady-over of nature. We had 
only finished one loaf, when we heard the silver 
notes of ‘ Elsie’s’ voice, who had a taste for ham, 
crying Beckie-e! Sallie! but mum was the word, 
and poor ‘ Elsie’ and her gallant escort only found 
us in time to partake of the ‘heel of the loaf.’ 
Having finished our repast, we thought it would be 
romantic to have a The-ater in that sylvan vale. 
Now our ‘Sallie’ is decidedly the tragedissima of 
the village, and you would have witnessed high 
(old) art if you could have seen her ‘come’ the 
‘Maniac Lover,’ with her eyes in fine phrenzy a 
rollink! and heard the deep pathos with which she 
recited that poem. She never told her love, but 
let congealment, like a worm in the mud, play on 
her damaged cheek !—and then her rechurchy style 
of fainting—ah! its delicious to be at her side to 
catch the inspiration—as it falls! But times must 
end, and we had to be homeward bound. We soon 
crossed the foaming torrent in safety, ‘De Stubbs’ 
being our trusty pilot, and on the other side, we five 
packed ourselves into a stray vehicle, yclept a hack! 
and after seeing our galaxy of fun to their homes, 
stretched ourselves out and were driven majestically 
home. 

“We understand that the girls. were going to 
raise a collection to help defray the expenses of 
those two loaves! but the actual never came to 
hand. RevBEN Butts.” 


What a party of jolly young loafers you seem to 
be. Give our regards to the young ladies, Reuben, 
and don’t forget to drink our health in the next 
“lemonade” which you mix! 


.4...One of the greatest treats which we have now- 
a-days, is when we receive a letter from H. P. 
Leland, now domiciled in Rome. We take the fol- 
lowing extracts from a recent letter of his, to the 
Philadelphia Bulletin :— 


“‘ Rome via Babuino, Noy. 24, 1857. 


*’Mid pleasures and palaces, 
A long way from home, 
There’s no place in this wide world, 
So dear as old Rome. 

, Rome, dear Rome. 
There s no place in this wide world 
So dear as old Rome. 


“Tt’s the beautiful ruins and the poor boots that 
made Rome so dear to live in; associations with the 








| past and payments for the present. For families 


who find but ‘very little music’ in living in a brown 
stone, ‘the Banks burst,’ tell them all to come to 
Rome and live on one piano, (Italian for story of a 
house,) then they’ll find out how much harmony 
and economy there isin it. Besides, in these hard 
times people need ‘change; they require more 
air—if they can’t get any thing else—for a circula- 
ting medium. After you get a comfortable piano, the 
next thing is to live all the time somewhere else; in 
churches, galleries, ruins of all kinds, theatres, opera- 
houses, temples, places, prisons—and if you’re a 
family of bachelors—ca/és. The fun that there is in 
the Cafe Greco, where artists most do congregate, 
the good things that are said, and the brightness of 
the scene about seven o’clock in the evening, when 
the ‘Infants of Art? come dropping in for a café 
neroandasmoke! Here, too, comes the wandering 
flower seller, what pretty little and large bouquets ; 
he will ask a Paoli, (and take five baiocchi!) for a 
small one: a gleam of pleasure from a pair of dark 
eyes for five cents—letus buy one. And here a boy 
with ‘ By-nev-nin-bull-tin’ (Buy an Evening Bulle- 
tin) in his eyes, one of the same faces one sees four 
or five thousand miles from here, and he has Roman 
Mosaics for sale, with, as usual, an asking and a 
taking price, a sliding scale of several hundred per 
cent. And then another with polished marble paper- 
weights ; another, an old man, with an inlaid chess- 
board, which he hasn’t an idea of selling, but finds 
it excellent to ‘move on,’ without being check- 
mated as ‘a beggar without visible means of sup- 
port.’ Here comes a peripatetic shoemaker with a 
pair of shoes for sale ;—do people all have the same 
sized feet, or is this an Iudian rubber pair warranted 
to stretch? A wandering perfumer; a wandering knife 
and scissor seller; one with caps cut from stone, and 
lastly, some wandering musicians, who scrape music 
out of several violins, bass and tenor ; the bass-viol 
looking like a hogshead flattened out with a gas- 
lamp-post for handle. 

** But one doesn’t come to Rome to see café life. 
Sometimes there are those who wish to see the peo- 
ple, and they go out into the highways and bye- 
ways to look at them and hear them,—that you 
can’t help doing, especially if they happen to have 
anything to sell, which they do, frequently! You 
hear down a narrow street a prolonged melancholy 
yowl and howl; it sounds as if some one bad been 
hired to cry in the most mournful notes for the 
whole generations of the old Pagan Romans, who 
died unconverted—poor devils who worshiped 
wine and women, and didn’t know anything better 
in this world or the next,—and who is the mourner? 
A great brawny, tawny, steeple-crowned hat, two- 
fisted fish huxter, and he is trying to sell by yelling 
over a basket of fish, not so long as your finger, as 
if his heart would break. If he cries so over an- 
chovies, what would he do if he had a sturgeon for 
sale?. And another, with a string of birds, fine 
plump woodcock are among them, I see the long 
bills, cries in a more musical key, as becomes his 
subjects. Blocking up the narrow way comes a 
contudino, with his square wooden cart, drawn by a 
donkey, about the size of and resembling, save ears, 
a singed Newfoundland dog; and he draws it mil- 
der, resembling in agony of voice our oystermen— 
but then he has only onions and brocedli, celery 
and tomatoes, pears and potatoes for sale, weak 
vegetable diet, which no one can “holler on.” As 
I passed along the market near the Pantheon, I 
noticed a butcher, who had exposed for sale seven 
small pigs, all one litter, and if they had been his 
own children and had died Pagans, he could not 
have howled over them in a more heart-rending 
manner. The venders of apples, pears, grapes, and 
lemons are so numerous that they seem, by one 
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unanimous voice, resolved to trust in luck and give 
up crying, believing it fruit-less; so they stick a 
piece of paper over each basket, with the numbers 
2, 3, 1, 4, ete., on it—implying, as I was told, that 
baioechi, although not expressed, were understood. 
The market-music of Rome is unmusical, and the 
popular voices, to judge by the singing I hear at 
night, delight only in tours de force and prolonged 
cadences, resembling the war-cry of the Yankee 
Sioux with its legs broken. You will hear good 
Italian singing anywhere—except in Italy.” 

Among the eminent American artists at Rome, 
we learn that Read is at work on an exquisite 
Spirits of the Waterfall, for Jas. L. Claghorn, of this 
city. 

“Read is now painting ‘ Hiawatha,’ and although 
as yet ‘in the rough,’ I saw enough to prove that 
the painting will win wide praise; the face of Min- 
nehaha has in it the bright glance of ‘The Laugh- 
ing Water,’ and, singularly enough, has in it the 
same elements of beauty I once saw in a face up- 
gazing at the Minnesota Minnehaha one June even- 
ing in 1856.” 

He is also painting an “Apotheosis of the Inno- 
cents,” and two scenes from Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Rothermel has a magnificent King Lear, 
and a scene from the Life of Rubens, while Monta- 
lant is painting many exquisite scenes in the Medi- 
terranean and Campagna. Altogether, H. P. L. 
finds that the Americans in Rome are a credit to 


the country—and that Orvieto and the black eyes | 


peculiar to the region are “admirable arrange- 
ments.” 


..++eChicago is “a place.” We are aware that 
many of our readers know it to be a locus, but a 
place which is a place, is much more than a locus, 
or any other insect. Witness the following from 
a somewhat remotely back number of the Chicago 
Times :-— 

“On our way to dinner yesterday, we found col- 
lected near the corner of Randolph and Dearborn 
street, a large crowd of persons whose excited ges- 
tures and eager language betokened a scene of un- 
usual excitement. On hastening to the spot, which 
our readers will recognize as the recent site of Doan’s 
fruit store, now removed, and workmen are engaged 
in making excavations for the foundation of a new 
and splendid block of buildings, the cause of the 
excitement became at once evident. The workmen, 
in the progress of their task, had removed some 
dozen of the planks of the sidewalk, and in so doing 
removed the roof of what proved to be a subterra- 
nean apartment. The sight_thus suddenly presented 
to the view of spectators, would have removed a heart 
of stone. Three infants, who could not have been 
more than a few weeks old, were lying, without a 
particle of clothing, upen arude bed which was found 
to be made of dried husks of corn. There was not 
another single article of furniture in the apartment, 
and the roof being now removed, its helpless inmates 
were exposed to the cold November wind, and made 
the air resound with their ‘ plaintiff’ cries. Where 
were the unnatural parents? No one could answer 
this question, and we passed on to dinner, The 
infants were retained, we understood, by one of the 
workmen.” 


The infants! reader, they were young rate! The 
“Flint” who struck that spark will sin-till-late—he 
can’t help it—having begun to sin in hoaxing rather 
early in the grain heaped city. 





| being eminently applicable to the purpose. 





.ssee Lhe saddest of all things is to remember in 
after years, by- gone joys, or as Chaucer hath it— 


‘For of fortune’s sharp adversitie 
The worst kind of infortune is this; 
A man to have been in prosperitie, 
And it remember when it passed is.” 


Dante, Marino, Fortiguerra and Boethius, all had 
that same sweet bitter wail. But there is one thing 
more touchingly painful, which is to remember the 
joys which we might have had, and wantonly threw 
away. As is set forth in the following, written for 
Graham : 

IL BEN PERDUTO. 
Do you remember where we met, 
Far in the shady lane? 
Do you remember how you kissed, 
And I kissed you again? 
Oh, the green grass and lavender, 
And the tree and the summer rain! 


Do you remember how we sat, 
Hid in the ripening grain? 

The burning blush, the quivering breath, 
Love’s rapture and its pain? 

Oh, the green grass and lavender, 
And the tree and the summer rain! 


Do you remember how we laughed 
At Love, and called it vain? 

We thought in youth that sweet amours 
Were plenty on life’s plain? 

Oh, the green grass and luvender, 
And the tree and the summer rain! 


Do you remember how through years 
Those memories rose with pain, 

Sweet, keen regrets for wasted joys— 
Passed islands in the main? 

Alas! the golden hours we lost! 
They never came again! 

Oh, the green grass and lavender, 
And the tree and the summer rain ! 

......As regards Valentines, ladies and gentlemen 
will doubtless use Graham for such an article—it 
In the 
first place, we regard it ourself as a Valentine, sent 
to all lady-readers with compliments of the season, 
and secondly, as we said long ago, as a semi-declar- 
ation, of course, when given by a gentleman to a lady. 
Apropos of which seasonable subject, we have the 
fullowing—written for Graham: 

ANSWER TO A VALENTINE FROM LONDON IN 1847. 
BY ELIZABETH LYON,LINSLEY. 
Th’ “ electric chain” which should have bound 
The old world to the new, 


So rudely severed on the wave, 
And lost beneath its blue. 


The magic cord, whose lightest thrill, 
Had reached our nation’s heart, 

And answered back in voiceless word 
To every ocean mart. 


That mighty harp, whose single string, 
Had grandest anthem sped, 

Yet never told with lightning breath 
One wonder of its bed. 


This kindly link, which would have brought 
Our mother to our shore, 

Thus sadly. broken on the tide, 
And hushed amid its roar. 
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‘“that naughty, wicked~old Post”—* over board 


f 


This “thread of thought” between owr homes, 
Is not more silent yet, 

Than thine own voice, or hand, or song, 
Since “ Vernal Sun” hath set. 

And severed seems our spirits’ chain 
That spanned the stormy sea, 

Across whose shining links, there came 
Such gentle words from thee. 


Across whose shining links returned 
Glad greeting not unsought, 

And written scroll, in answer breathed 
Responsive to thy thought. 

Those “* Vernal” hours have spent their gloom; 
The summer lost its light; 

The autumn fruits are garnéred in; 
And winter's starry night. 


Is glist’ning o’er New England’s hills, 
And snows—so lone and drear, 
Yet fireside joys are warm and sweet, 
Oh, would that thou wert here. 
Don’t forget the text, reader, “ On earth peace,” 
which was to have been the first message by the 
telegraph—or the addition of the Boston Post— 


another piece.” 


esseeo We are extremely desirous of corresponding 
with some reader of Graham living in Ohio, or in 
any other portion of Western America, where In- 
dian antiquities abound, and especially where they 





are disinterred. We shall be truly grateful to any 


| one who will oblige us, by opening a correspondence 
| on the subject. 


ib sats A recent French work contains—like all other 
French works—aphorisms on Women. We give a 
selection which has been going the rounds, with our 
own glosses. 

“ Alphonse Karr.—Says of a woman that she is 
wicked, obstinate, frivolous, but adds that she is 
beautiful, and be assured that she will ever think 
kindly of you. Say that she is good, kind, virtu- 
ous, sensible, but—very homely, and she will never 
forgive you in her life. ‘She has a forehead of 
ivory, eyes of sapphire, eyebrows and hair of ebony, 
cheeks of damask roses, coral lips and teeth of 
pearl.’ Such a description, and it is frequently 
made, might tempt a thief but not an honest man.” 


Too French. If women, however, do regard 
beauty with an earnestness of desire which renders 
allusion to the want of it unpardonably insulting, 
whose fault is it, if not of the very great majority 
of men—poets especially included—who never praise 
aught in women save beauty—and who rarely praise 
even that intelligently. Mental qualities are con- 
ventionally treated as possible, general and variable. 
We are all angels or devils, as the case may be. But 
bodily beauties or defecte are directly and positively 
personal—so absolutely subjective that allusion to 
them shows more than any thing else the animus 
of the writer. We shall continue these comments 
or remarks on women in our next number. 
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Tae New American Crcropmpra. A Popular| to AR. It differs from other encyclopedias in giv- 


Dictionary of General Knowledge. Vol. I. New! 


York, D. Appleton & Co. Of all good books, there 
is none better than a good encyclopedia. Theman 
who has one, has the whole range of human know- 
ledge, and the clue to all that mind has ever grasped. 
An encyclopeedia is a complete education of itself, 
and any person of ordinary intelligence, who will 
devote his spare evenings for six months to one, 
taking note thereof by casual comment with a 
friend, will find himself at the end of that time little 
less than a miracle of general knowledge on all im- 
aginable subjects. A young man, whose education 
has been neglected, who has the nerve to do this, if 
he have any enterprise or intelligence in him at all, 
would find this the best imaginable method of mak- 
ing up all deficiencies in the shortest possible time. 
The best encyclopaedia in existence will be that 
of the Messrs. Appleton—the first volume of which 
is now published. In compiling the work, we are told 
that two things have been steadily kept in view—-the 





one to prevent any thing like personal or political 
prejudice from influencing a single item in it—and | 
the other, to secure the services of the most capable 
men in the world—no matter who they were. Over 
one hundred contributors, embracing the literati of 
every country in Europe and in every state of Ame- 
rica, have already been employed on this colossal 





undertaking, which thus far goes from the letter A 


ing full space to American matters, and in embracing 
the material of the most perfect biographical and 
political dictionaries ever published, Having nearly 
read through the volume, we commend it as most 
genial and scholarly, and as the beginning of what 
promises to be, by far the most perfect work of the 
kind in existence. In fact, there is a spirit and life 
in it quite unusual in such dry affairs as encyclopx- 
dias generally are. The work will be completed in 
fifteen volumes, at the cost of $3 per volume—mak- 
ing it by far the cheapest publication of the kind in 
the world. 

Tue Ports or tHe NineTteentH Century. By 
Rev. Robert A. Wilmott. Additions by E. H. 
Duyckink. New York, Harper & Brothers. The 
English portion of this work deserves praise, though 
the selections might have been more spirited. It 
was a difficult task to even approach excellence 
and select impartially among hundreds of names. 
The American portion is less fairly done. We do 
not complain that any one has been put in, but 
when we remember that the selection purports to 
give the poets of the century, and find Percival and 
Boker left out, with very full space allowed much 
lesser stars, we certainly think that Mr. Duyckinck 
has been “slightly careless.” The work is on tinted 
paper, with a very varied assortment of wood-euts 
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embracing some of the very finest, and also some of 
the most indifferent, ever published in a gift book. 
On the whole, the work is, however, a very valuable 
one for those desirous of becoming familiar with | 
characteristic specimens of nearly every English 


poet of note. 





Dickens’ CupistMAs Srories. 2 vols. Philadel- 
phia, T. B. Peterson. This collection of stories is 


without rival of its kind in the world. Berthold | 
Auerbach and Souvestre have made in German and | 


in French an approach to such stories—but they are 
infinitely behind these in deep, heart-touching na- 
turalness, in exquisite appreciation of the most in- 
timate depths of domestic life, in high, earnest vin- 
dication of Right, and of the sacred privileges of the 
heart, and infinitely behind them in genial humor, 
and in the strange flickering play of light and sha- 
dow, which identifies them so miraculously with life 
itself. As true pictures of humanity in its familiar, 
yet touching phases, these volumes are without 
equal in literature or art. Teniers, Wilkie, even the 
exquisitely tender artists of Germany, and the do- 
mestic poets of England, are all behind Dickens in 
this, and the Christmas stories are his best of the 
kind. 

These volumes conclude the Dickens’ series as 
published by Peterson. The entire works may be 
had of the publisher, in paper covers, from three, up 
to thirty, and so on, up to seventy-five dollars—the 
editions varying, of course, as regards type, paper, 
cuts, and binding. All the editions, however, are 
extremely cheap. 

A PuysiotogicaAn Cook Book, or HEALTH AND 
Economy In THE Kitcnen. By Mrs. Horace Mann. 
Boston, Ticknor and Fields. Philadelphia, T. B. 
Peterson. 


A very excellent, plain Cook book, in-*) 





tended not only to gratify the palate, but to direct | 


in preparing only healthy dishes. It is prefaced by 
some very interesting remarks on digestion and 
health. We cordially commend it to all our readers. 





Missionary TRAVELS IN South Arrica. By 
David Livingstone. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Zeiber. One of the most spi- 
rited, genial, and well informed books of travel, ever 
written, There may be differences of opinion, as to 
the excellencies of some books, but none as to this. 
Mr. Livingstone was a true traveler—one who went 
along wide-awake and keenly observant, not blind 
to any thing quaint or humorous, and ready, if need 








was, to exchange rifle-shots or try a tussle with an 
unruly native. It is the last, and indeed, only au- 


| thority as to a portion of Africa. 





Twin Roses. By Mrs. Ritchie. Boston, Ticknor 
& Fields; Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. This work 
has excited much attention even in the heart of the 
business season, and as every reader of the news- 
papers knows, has been generally admired. We 
commend it as well-written in the peculiar and 
original vein so characteristic of its distinguished 
authoress. 

Tae Spanisn Conquest. Vol. III. By Arthur 
Help. New York, Harper & Brothers; Philadel- 
phia, W. B. Zieber. This remarkable and talented 
work, though extensively noticed, does not, so far us 
our observation extends, enjoy the high reputation 
which it deserves. Portions of it indicate a high 
power of criticism, and a study of what Germans 
call Culturgeschichte, or social history of mankind not 
inferior to that possessed by any living historian. 
We commend it to the attention of all. 





Mrs, Jameson’s SxetcnHes or Art. Boston, 
Ticknor & Fields; Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. 
So much do we like this work, that we are tempted 
to give our opinion in brief in a short parody on 
Heine— 

“T would I could place the volume 
In every lady’s hand— 

It should flutter in scores of editions, 
All over our father-land. 


* And when every eye had floated 
To the end of the printed streams— 
Its lessons should sink in their slumbers, 
Down, down to the deepest dreams.” 


Could we say more? 


Srorires AND LEGENDS FOR CHILDREN. By Grace 
Greenwood. Boston, Ticknor & Fields; Philadel- 
phia, T. B. Peterson. Souvenirs of travels in other 
lands, and old legends pleasantly worked up for chil- 
dren. The book will be a most acceptable one to the 
juveniles, and may indeed be read with interest by 
grown persons of taste. 

Portraits oF My Marriep Frienps; or, A 
Peep into Hymen’s Kingdom. By Uncle Ben. New 
York, D. Appleton & Go. A work of some spirit 
and interest, and one which will attract attention. 
It is admirably illustrated. 


o> 
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Go Readers and Gorrespondents. 





We have several requests to make of those who 
write for Graham. In the first place, we beg them 
to remember that every thing for us must be short. 
We will not print long poems from anybody, unless 
they be of very remarkable merit. The longer a 
prose article is, the less chance will it have of being 





inserted. Poetry to the Moon, to Sorrow, Tears, the 
Seasons, and, in short, on all used up rococo subjects, 
will always be outlawed at sight. 

Young writers, should remember, that the mere 
plot of a story, though it should be good and strong, 
is, after all, only the thread, whereon pearls of cha- 
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racter, reflection, criticism, wit, poetic similes and 
philosophy, should be strung. There is no writing 
in the world worth a bean, which is not of this de- 
scription. To sit down and tell a “story,” merely 
on circumstances, without a flash of wit or criticism 
in it, either of character or association, showing no 
knowledge of art, the world, or books—and no ex- 
perience in any thing genial or brilliant, is treating 
readers like children, What avails it, that all such 
“long yarns” have, like the invariable criticism of 
the old Archon in Wieland’s Abderites, “ Schane 
Moral’’—a fine moral, sir—a most excellent moral. 
Oh, yes—give us moral, and story too, if you like— 
they are planks and hinges of the gate. But the 
carving—the glorious Ghiberti work, which gives 
the name of a gate of Paradise—the true, angelic 
tracery—that comes from other powers. 

In most of the stories which we receive, the writ- 
ers do not seem to dream that any thing is needed 
beyond the “ Story,” and the “ Schaene Moral.” The 
love part is worked up as well as possible, the author 
shows off as much refinement as he has acquired, a 
slow joke or two is inserted, to show that he is 
“lively ’’—shades of Sterne, Rabelais, Lucian, and 
Swift!—this is writing! And we are no worse off 
than our cotemporaries. The great nuisance of 
American literature, its incubus, is—not story writ- 
ing—but stories which are nothing else. Bear it in 
mind, ye, who would write and win a reputation 
worth having, that, of all poor, flat, miserable occu- 
pation, that of spinning out mere stories is the poor- 
est, just as, on the contrary, the writing of that 
which is characteristic, genius-full, and spirited, is 
the noblest, highest, and most creditable, in which 
any one can be engaged. 

Two or three letters, from two or three correspond- 
ents, urge us to give some expression of opinion, as 
to the poor wretch, who recently had the satisfaction 
of obtaining place in Graham, for one of Barry 
Cornwall’s poems, to which he had affixed his own, 
or possibly, a feigned name. It is rarely possible to 
speak of such tricks in a manner which will touch 
the animals who play them. They are generally 
boorish, chuckling creatures, whose highest flight of 
intellect does not rise above a low “sell,” and whose 
feelings or sense of honor can only be reached by 
an application of boot leather. During our editorial 
experience, we have met with a great number of in- 
stances, of tricks of the sort, and when those play- 
ing them were detected, we have always found them 
such as we have described, or semi-idiots. If it is 
any accommodation to the character now under our 
scalpel, to.be told that he has only shown himself a 
liar, and that he has been posted as such to many 
thousands of readers, he is welcome to it. If he can 
bear through life the thoughts that he has been in 
the opinion of every man, dishonored, or if he can 
sleep at night with the reflection that a ban worse 
than that of Ernulphus is cleaving to him all the 
time, he is welcome to it. He is, as the Saxons had 
it, niddering, or disgraced below conception. We 
do not suppose that these remarks will touch the 
fellow in the least, or that they will extract from 





him, more than a grin at his ‘success ’’—but we do 
know, that there are among the readers of Graham, 
high-toned, sensitive gentlemen, and warm-hearted 
ladies, who will know how he ought to feel, and who 
Will judge, that if “sold,” we have not now exactly 
the worst of it. It is for the good opinion of such 
gentlemen and ladies, alone, that we care, for them 
that we write, and while honored by their approba- 
tion, and in their tribunal, we care not a straw for 
the rest of the world. 

Sieawe M. D. B.—Your poetry is pretty, but com- 
mon-place. ‘“ Tears’ is about the dozenth poem 
on that subject, which we have received within a 
year. The Postman’s Knock, sends you into a wail 
over the happy past, which comes no more 

“To glad and brighten life’s dark shore.” 

The blues set to rhyme, will not do for Graham. 

Deciinep.—*“‘ The Poet’s Treasure,” with the ex- 
ception of the first verse. 

One evening when the sun was low, 
Tn deepening twilight’s purple glow, 
Amelia—pure as virgin snow— 

Upon my arm leaned pensively.” 

“You have read Campbell’s Hohenlinden—hey ?” 
“My Own Brother.” “To Evangeline,” declined 
with regret; also, ‘ Life’s Changes.” 


siete .About half the MSS. sent us during the past 
month have been about half postage paid, or from 
three to twelve cents due on each. Some corres- 
pondents send us half-paid letters with one stamp 
inclosed, and then clamor for an answer! Others 
say that they would like to have us read a MS. 
and return it immediately. Perhaps they would! 
Friends, please to remember that we do not return 
rejected communications, or incur expense on them, 
and that in future we shall let half-paid documents 
lie in the Post Office. 


viohigoni Write on one side of the paper, and never 
send a MS. of a dozen pieces of all sorts and sizes. 


Bi Saves No “arrangements” made for any thing until 
we have read it. 


soheue Letters for the Editor should be marked 
private. 

onpnde Do not write to the editor for copies of the 
Magazine, or on “ business” connected with it. 


oobese All persons wanting printing done of any de- 
scription whatever, books, cards, fancy and plain, 
bills in gilding, bronze, or colors, pamphlets or al- 
manacs, can have their orders executed by M’Laugh- 
lin of Philadelphia, by writing to this office. Cheap- 
ness and dispatch guaranteed. 

wenaee A correspondent writes us twice regarding a 
“rejected” old soldier of his, and claims that we 
shall either address him a letter on the subject, or 
give our reason for not printing it, in the form of a 
criticism! This, he thinks, “is the least you should 
do.” Don’t—you wish—you—may—get—it ? 

.-... Those remitting money, will please not re- 
gister the letters. A special request. 


nevis We have a large quantity of MSS. on hand, 
waiting perusal. We beg for time. 
















































Sudies’ Department. 


AN examination of our beautiful Fashion plate for Children—in which the very 
latest modes will be found—cannot fail to convince the most scrupulous, that there 
has been of late a great improvement in such dress, and that all of the present styles 
for the young are really admirable. The plate in question has attracted admiration 
from the best judges and from all who have seen it. 

Little Girl of five years—Cloak of stripes of velvet, alternated with eloth; poplin 
dress; beaver hat garnished with black lace, feather, and velvet bow. 

Little Girl of eight years—Evening Dress—Taffety pink dress, ribbons en bretelles, 
hair dressed to match. 

Little Boy of four years—Velvet dress, cross-barred ribbons, and stars of black 
velvet. 

Little Girl of five or six years—Poplin dress, burnous of cloth with cloth border 
trimmed with narrow black ribbon biassed, velvet hat ornamented with feathers. 

Little Boy of five or six years—Velvet dress faced with black, and bordered with 
black velvet ; velvet cap ornamented with bunch of guinea fowl feathers. 

General observations on Fashion and Dress—Cloaks of the bournouse form continue 
to be highly fashionable. Those made of black velvet are most rich and elegant. 
The hoods are ornamented with rich passementerie and tassels. The velvet hoods 
are frequently made so as to be taken off at pleasure, for the purpose of substituting 
a hood of lace or guipure, when the bournouse is intended to be worn at the opera 
or the theatre. The lace hood drawn over the head is at once convenient and 
becoming. 

A beautiful ball dress of white tulle is now very fashionable. It has two skirts, 
each with a double flounce of tulle. Above this double flounce there is a fall of 
broad blonde lace of a gothic pattern, and with a deep vandyked edge. This blonde 
is set on so as to admit of the vandyked edge falling over the flounce, that is below 
it. This profusion of gothic flounces is surmounted by a drapery gathered up at in- 
tervals by bouquets of white and red roses mingled with foliage, or arabesques of 
strict gothic design. The corsage is very much pointed at the waist, and has a berthe 
drawn in drapery. The top of the berthe is edged with a narrow ruche of tulle, and 
below the drapery there is another ruche. The same trimming as that on the skirts 
is repeated on a diminished scale on the sleeves. They are formed of a double frill of 
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tulle, covered by a fall of blonde, and ornamented with boquets of roses or of bows 
en-trefoil. 

The ball dress of pink tulle has been made with no less than eight flounces, cut 
out in scallops. Narrow rouleaux of pink satin follow the contour of the scallops, 
and the flounces are edged with very narrow blonde lace. The corsage is almost en- 
tirely covered with bouillonnes of pink tulle, and between each row of bouillonne 
there are narrow rouleaux of pink satin. In front of the corsage there is a bouquet of 
flowers, with sprays, foliage descending to the point at the waist, and fromjthence 
diverging over the skirt at each side. - 

The following descriptions are of dresses which have been much admired of late 
in Paris and at various full dress jours de monde in England. 

A dress of Malachite green silk, with five flounces, each edged ;with a full frill, 
pinked at the edge in the style called a falbala has been somewhat worn. The cor- 
sage has a basque, and is fastened up the front from the lower edge of the basque to 
the throat. The basque, like the flounces, is edged with a falbala. Over the corsage 
are bretelles of broad green ribbon, with long flowing ends infront. The bretelles 
are trimmed on the shoulders with black Chantilly lace. The sleeves are of the bell 
form, and may be finished either with a falbala frill or with a fall of black lace. The 
collar is of worked muslin, and the under-sleeves are puffs of plain muslin with 
turned up cuffs of needlework. Bonnet of violet color terry velvet, trimmed with 
black Chantilly lace and with a wreath of large pansies made of violet velvet. Under 
trimming of white tulle and pansies. Strings of broad violet ribbon. 

Another dress of cinnamon color silk, with a double skirt is also fashionable. The 
front of the upper skirt forms a tablier or apron, composed of narrow pinked frills, 
each headed by a row of cinnamon color velvet. At the end of each frill there is a 
satin bow of the same color. The lower jupe is edged all round by a narrow pinked 
frill, and the back part of the upper jupe is edged in a similar manner. The bows 
of ribbon on the front of the lower skirt complete the tablier. The front of the cor- 
sage is ornamented with narrow pinked frills and rows of velvet. The sleeves, which 
are rather short, are covered with five frills, and are finished in front of the arm by 
a bow of satin ribbon. The under-sleeves are formed of puffs of spotted muslin, 
with a bouillonne and running of blue ribbon, finished by a bow of satin ribbon. 

(Fichu or Pelerine.)—The foundation is drawn tulle or net; the drawings being 
confined by bands of maroon velvet. The trimming consists of full falls of Maltese 
lace. The ends of the pelerine are crossed in front, and fastened by a row of black 
velvet ribbon. Though trimmed with black velvet, this pelerine is not exclusively 
adapted for mourning. The black velvet will be found very effective when worn 
with a colored dress; or it may, if preferred, be superseded by a trimming of colored 
velvet or ribbon. Cerise, or green velvet, is very suitable, and has a very elegant 
effect when harmonising with the color of the dress with which the pelerine is in- 
tended to be worn. 

It should be borne in mind, and we invariably insist upon it, that dressing in taste 
does not involve a literal copying of these brilliant and expensive fashions. The 
great trouble, and the one which leads to so much vulgar ostentation of wealth, so 
much ridiculous gaudy display, and so much bad taste in colors, is due entirely to the 
fact that there is so much mere broad imitation of dresses worn by Duchesses at 
royal receptions, instead of an effort to catch the artistic spirit of the design, and 
apply it to cheaper material. The mode is always art—for there is art in dress, and 








complaint of extravagance in dress than there is. 

















art ig never a matter of mere expense. Were this borne in mind, there would be less | 
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SMOKING CAP, CROWN AND BORDER, 


Marteriats—Black velvet, crimson, purple and green embroidery silk. Take a piece 
of velvet as long as is required to fit the head, generally from eighteen to twenty-four or 
five inches, and eight inches wide. Embroider the pattern in the natural colors of the 
flowers and leaves, making the tendrils with gold thread; work the crown to match; gather 
the velvet into the crown, and draw up the plain part of the band, above the work, into 
little puckers, fastened each with a small button. Line with crimson silk, and sew on a 
crimson, green and gold tassel. 
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PATTERN FOR BRAIDING A CHILO’S DRESS. 








PATTERN FOR INSERTION. 
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CROCHET PURSE, IN COLORED SILKS. 


Our design is worked in simple crochet, the colored silks, when not required to form the 
pattern, being worked in at the back. The straight lines which divide the patterns are all 
done in yellow silk. The pattern, which is composed of the small flower, alternated with 
three leaves, is done, the flowers in crimson, the leaves in green on a blue ground. The 
other waving pattern is a yellow on ascarlet ground. The body of the purse is in blue. 
Sometimes the square end has a deep fringe in steel beads, with a tassel at the round end. 
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PROMENADE DRESS. 





























































































































Wuat we have repeated for two months past, to the effect that fashion, as regards 
dress, has not materially changed, is emphatically repeated in the Paris Journals of 
Fashion. The engravings which we give are, however, the latest novelties. 

No. 1.—A close fitting dress, twining closely to the hips, is made of blue or brown 
and white striped Poplin. It is “liberally trimmed” with brown satin, and blase 
guipure lace, of which latter materials the sleeves, both puff and volants, are made. 

























































No. 3.—Grey Poplin dress. 


The dress has 


Worn with white, piain chemisette. 


three flounces to match the 





No. 4.—Blue or Red taffety, with oval medallions on the sleeve, filled with embroi- 
dery or other material as may seem best. The skirt is made with three flounces, and 
medallions to match. 
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